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THE MECHANIC: 


OR, 


COMPENDIUM OF PRACTICAL INVENTIONS. 


Crass JJ.— RELATIVE To PuitosopHicaL Appa- 
RATUS AND THE Fine Arms. 


An Account of a Method of dividing astronomical 
and other Instruments by ocular inspection; in 
which the usual Tools for graduating are not 
employed; the whole operation being so contrived, 
that no error can occur but what ts chargeable to 
Vision, when assisted by the best optical means of 
viewing und measuring minute quantitics. 


This paper was accompanied by the following Letter from the 
Inventor to the Astronomer Royal. 


SIR, London, June 23, 1808. 


THE science which you profess, and the art which it has 
fallen to my lot to cultivate, are so nearly allied, that had I 
been personally unknown to you, and a stranger to the patronage 
which you have always given to the useful arts, I should still 
have wished the papers annexed te have passed through your 
hands to the public. You will readily thence infer, how much 
I feel myself flattered by having obtained, from your conde- 
scension, the privilege of their being presented to the Royal 
Society through a channel which must secure for them the most 
favourable reception. | 

My reputation for dividing of astronomical and other instru- 
ments, is by no means upknown to the world; but the means 
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by which I accomplish it, I have ‘hitherto thought proper to 
conceal: and if that concealment had been essential to the 
advancing of that reputation, or to the immediate security of 
my own interests, if is probable that it might still longer have 
rested with myself. Relying, however, as I do, on the proba- 
bility that I shall find sufficient employment while I am capable 
of active life, I know of no honourable motive that should 
prevent me from allowing it to be useful to others. 

How a young artist, who may be just beginning to make his 
way to fame or wealth, may receive it, I know not; but I wish 
him to understand, that I consider myself now in the act of 
making him a very valuable present. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant. 
EDWARD TROUGHTON. 


To the Rev. Nevit MASKELYNE, D. D. 
Astronomer Royal, F. R. 8. &c. 


ACCOUNT OF A METHOD OF DIVIDING ASTRONOMICAL AND 
* OTHER INSTRUMENTS, BY OCULAR INSPECTION, &c. 


It would ill become me, in addressing myself to the Mem- 
bers of this Society upon a subject which they are so well enabled 
to appreciate, to arrogate to myself more than may be assigned 
as my due, for whatever of success may have been the result of 
my long continued endeavours, exerted in prosecuting towards 
perfection the dividing of instruments immediately subservient to 
the purposes of astronomy. A man very naturally will set a 
value upon a thing on which so much of his life has been ex- 
pended ; and I shall readily, therefore, be pardoned for saying, 
that considering some attainments, which I have made on this 
subject, as too Valuable to be lost, and being encouraged also 
by the-degree of attention which the Royal Society has ever 
paid to practical subjects, I feel myself ambitious of presenting 
them to the public through what I deem the most respectable 
channel in the world. 

It was as early as the year 1775, being then apprentice to 
my brother, the late Mr. John Troughton, that the art of 
dividing had become interesting to me; the study of astronomy 
was also new and fascinating ; and I then formed the resolu- 
tion to aim at the nicer parts of my profession. 

At the time alluded to, my brother, in the art of dividing, 
was justly considered the rival of Ramsden ; but be was then 
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almost unknown beyond the narrow circle of the mathematical 
and optical instrament makers; for whom he was chiefly 
occupied in the division, by hand, of small astronomical 
quadrants, and Hadley’s sextants of large radius. Notwith- 
standing my own employment at that time was of a much 
inferio: nature, yet I closely inspected his work, and tried at 
leisure hours on waste materials to imitate it. With as steady 
a hand, and as guod an eye, as young men generally have, 
I was much disappointed at finding, that after having made 
two points, neat and small to my liking, I could not bisect the 
distance betwecn them, without enlarging, displacing, or de- 
forming them with the points of the compasses. This circum- 
stance gave me an early dislike to the tools then in use; and 
occasioned me the more uneasiness, as I foresaw that it was 
an evil which no practice, care, nor habit, could entirely cure. 
Beam compasses, spring dividers, and a scale of equal parts, 
in short, appeared to me little better than so many sources of 
mischief. 

I had already acquired a good share of dexterity, asa general 
workman. Of the different branches of our art, that of turnin 
alone secmed to me to border on perfection. This juvenile 
conceit, fallacious as I afterwards found it, furnished the first 
train of thoughts, which led to the method about to be described ; 
for it occurred to me, that if I could by any means apply 
the principles of turning to the art of dividing instruments, 
the tools liable to objection might be dispensed with. The 
means of doing this was first suggested, by seeing the action of 
the perambulator, or measuring wheel; the surface of the earth 
presenting itself as the edge of the instrument to be divided, 
and the wheel of the perambulator as a narrow roller acting on 
that edge ; and hence arose an idea that some easy contrivance 
might be devised, for marking off the revolutions and parts of 
the roller upon the instrument. Since the year above men- 
tioned, several persons have proposed to me, as new, dividing 
by the roller, and I bave been told, that it also occurred lung 
ago to Hook, Sisson, and others; but, as Hatton on watch- 
making says, ‘‘ I do not consider the man an inventor, who 
merely thinks of a thing; to be an inventur, in my opinion, be 
must act successfully upon the thought, so as to make it useful.” 
I had no occasion, however, to have made an apology for acting 
upon a thought, which, unknown to me, had been previously 
conceived by others; fort will be seen in the sequel, how little 
the roller has to do in the result, and with what extreme caution 
it is found necessary to employ it. 
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When a roller is properly proportioned to the radius of the 
circle to be divided, and with its edge made a small matter 
conical, so that one side may be too great, and the other side 
too little, it may be adjusted so exactly, that it may be carried 
several times round the circle, without the error of a single 
second ; und it acts with so much steadiness, that it may not 
unaptly be considered as a wheel and pinion of indefinitely high 
numbers. Yet, such is the imperfection of the edges of the 
circle and roller, that, when worked with the greatest care, the 
intermediate parts, on a radius of two feet, will sometimes be 
unequal to the value of half a minute or more. After having 
found the terminating point of a quadrant or circle so perma- 
nent, although I was not prepared to expect perfect cquality 
throughout, yet I was much mortified to find the errors so great, 
at least ten times as much as I expected ; which fact indicated ; 
beyond a doubt, that if the roller is to be trusted at all, it must 
only be trusted through a very short arc. Had there been any 
thing slippery in the action, which would have been indicated 
by measuring the same part at different times differently, there 
would have been an end of it at once; but, that not being the 
case in any sensible degree, the roller becomes a useful auxiliary 
to fill up short intervals, whose limits have been corrected by 


more certain means.* 


* There are two things in the foregoing account of the action of the roller, 
which have a tendency to excite suprise. The first is, that the roller should, 
in different parts of its jonsney round the citcle, measnre the latter so difle- 
rently. (ne would not wonder, however, if in taking the measure across a 
ploughed field, it should be found different to a parallel measure taken vpon 
a gravel walk; and, in my opinion, the cases are not very dissimilar, Poio- 
sity of the metal, in one part of the circle move than in the other, must evi- 
dently have the same effect ; brass unhammeied is always porous ; and the 
part, which has felt the effect of two blows, cannot be so dense as other parts 

tich have felt the effect of three; and, should the edge of the circle be 
indented by jarring-turning, it would produce a visible similitnde to plonghed 
ground. Every workman must be sufficiently upon his guard against such a 
palpable source of error; yet, perhaps, with our greatest care we may not be 
able to avoid it altogether. ‘The second is, that notwithstanding the inequality 
above mentioned, the roller having reached the point upon the circle from 
whence it set out, should perform a second, thud, &c. couree of revolutions, 
without any sensible deviation from its former trach; this is not peihaps so 
easily accounted for. Jt must be mentioned, that the eaterior border of the 
circle should be turned rounding, presenting to the 1oller a convex edge, whose 
radius ot curvature is not greater than one-tent# of an inch. Now, were the 
materials perfectly inelastic and impenetrable, the roller could only touch the 
circle in a point, and in passing round the circle, it could only occupy a line of 
contact. This in practice is not the case; the circle always marhs the icller 
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Bird, who enjoyed the undisputed reputation of being the 
most accurate divider of the age in which he lived, was the 
first who contrived the means how to render the usual divisions 
of the quadrant bisectional; which property, except his being 
unusually careful in avoiding the effects of unequal expansion 
from change of temperature, chiefly distinguished his method 
from others who divided by hand. ‘This desirable object he 
accomplished by the use which he made of a finely divided 
scale of equal parts. The thing aimed at was, to obtain a 
point upon the arc at the highest bisectional number of divisions 
from 0, which in his eight-feet quadrants was 1024,—865° 20’. 
The extent of the beam compasses, with which he traced the 
arc upon the limb of the instrument to be divided, being set 
off upon that arc, gave the points 0° and G0Q°: which, being 
bisected, gave 30° more to complete the total arc. A second 
order of bisections gave points at 15° distance from each other ; 
but that which denoted 75° was most useful. Now, from the 
known length of the radius, as measured upon the scale, the 
length of the chord of 10° 20’ was computed, taken off from 
the scale, and protracted from 75° forwards ; and the chord of 
4° 40’, being ascertained in the same manner, was set off from 
90° backwards, meeting the chord of 10° 20' in the continually 
bisectional arc of 85° 20’. This point being found, the work 
was carried on by bisections, and the chords, as they became 


with a broad list, and thereby shows that there is a yielding between them to 
a considerable amount. The breadth of this list is not Jess than one-fiftieth 
of an inch; and it follows, that at least 12° of the circle’s edge must be in 
contact at the same time; that the two surfaces yield to each other in depth, 
by a quantity equal to the rer. sin. of half that arc, or +51,,th of an inch; and 
that the circle has always hold of the roller by nearly 1° of the edge of the 
latter. Whoever: has examined the surfaces of metals which have rolled against 
each other, must have observed that peculiar kind of indentation that always 
accompanies their action; and there can be no doubt that the particles of a 
roller, and those of the surface on which it acts, which mutually indent each 
other, will, upon a second course begun from the same point, indent each 
other deeper: this is not, however, exactly the case in question: for, what- 
ever of fitting might have taken place between the snrfaces of our roller and 
eircle in the first revolution of the former, one should imagine would be 
obliterated by the fifteen turns which it must repeat over fresh ground, 
Experience shows, however, as every one will find who tries the experiment 
with good work, that on coming round to the point of commencement, the 
roller has the disposition to regain its former track ; for, were this not the case, 
although the commensurate diameters were adjusted so exactly as to be with- 
out sensible error in one course, yet a less error than that which is so would 
become visible when repeated through many courses. 
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small enough, were set off beyond this point to supply the 
remainder of the quadrantal arc. My brother, wliom I men- 
tioned before, from mere want of a scale of equal parts upon 
which he could rely, contrived the means of dividing bisec- 
tionally without one. His method I will briefly state as follows, 
in the manner which it would apply to dividing a mural qua- 
drant. ‘The arcs of 60° and 30° give the total arc as before ; 
and let the last arc of 30° be bisected, also the last arc of 15°, 
and again the last are of 7° 30’. The two marks next 90° will 
now be 82° 30’ and 86° 15, consequently the point sought lies 
between them. Bisections will serve us no longer ; but if we 
divide this space equally into three parts, the most forward of 
the two intermediate marks will give us 85°, and if we divide 
the portion of the arc between this mark and 86° 15' also into 
three, the most backward of the two marks will denote 85° 25. 
Lastly, if we divide any one of these last spaces into five, and 
set off one of these fifth parts backwards from 85° 25, we shall 
have the desired point at 1024 divisions upon the arc from 0°. 
All the rest of the divisions which have been made in this 
operation which I have called marks, because they should be 
made as faint as possible, must be erased ; for my brother would 
not suffer a mark to remain upon the arc to interfere with his 
fature bisections. 
Mr. Smeaton, in a paper to be more particularly noticed 
alge justly remarks the want of a unity of principle in 
r. Bird’s method : for he proceeds partly on the ground of 
the protracted radius, and partly upon that of the computed 
chord; which, as Smeaton observes, may or may not agree. 
Bird, without doubt, used the radius and its parts in order to 
secure an exact quadrant; but Smeaton, treating exactness in 
the total arc as of little value to astronomy, would, in order 
to secure the more essential property of equality of division, 
reject the radius altogether, and pears entirely upon the 
simple principle of the computed chord. ‘The means pursued 
by my brother, to reach the point which terminates the great 
bisectional arc, is the only part in which it ditfers from Bird’s 
method ; and I think it is without prejudice that I give it the 
preference. It is obvious that it is as well calculated to pro- 
cure equality of division, as the means suggested by Smeaton ; 
at the same time that itis equal to Bird’s in securing the precise 
measure of the total arc. It proceeds entirely upon the prin- 
ciple of the protracted chord of 60° and its subdivision ; and 
the uncertainty, which is introduced into the work by the 
sparing use which is made of subdivision by 3 and 5, is, in 
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my opinion, likely to be much exceeded by the errors of a 
divided scale,* and those of the hand and eye, in taking off the 
computed chords, and applying them to the arc of the instru- 
ment to be divided. 

Ramsden’s well known method of dividing by the engine, 
unites so much accuracy and facility, that a better can hardly 
be wished for; and I may venture to say that it will never be 
superseded, in the division of instruments, of moderate radii. 
It was well suited to the time in which it appeared; a time 
when the improvements made in nautical astronomy, and the 
growing commerce of our country, called for a number of 
reflecting instruments, which never could have been supplied, 
had it been necessary to have divided them by hand : however, 
as it only applies to small instraments, it hardly comes within 
the subject of this paper. 

The method of Hindley, as described by Smeaton,+ I will 
venture to predict will never be put mm practice for dividing 
astronomical instruments, however applicable it might formerly 
have been for obtaining numbers for cutting clock-work, for. 
which purpose it was originally intended. It consists of a train 
of violent operations with blunt tools, any one of which is 
sufficient to stretch the materials beyond, or press them within 
their natural state of rest; and although the whole is done b 
contact, the nature of this contact is such as, I think, ought 
rather to have been contrasted with, than represented as being 
similar to, the nature of the contact used in Smeaton’s pyro- 
meter, which latter is performed by the most delicate touch; 
and is represented, I believe justly, to be sensible to the ,,1,5th 
part of aninch. Smeaton has, however, acquitted himself well, 
in describing and improving the method of his friend; and the 
world is particularly obliged to him for the historical part of his 
paper, as it contains valuable information which perhaps no 
one else could have written. 

The only method of dividing large instruments now prac- 
tised in London, that I know of, besides my own, has not yet, 
I believe, been made public. It consists in dividing by hand 
with beam compasses and spring dividers, in the usual way; 
with the addition of examining the work by microscopes, and 


* That Bird's scale was not without considerable errors, will bo shown 
towards the end of this paper. 
¢ Philosophical Transactions for 1788. 
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correcting it, as it proceeds, by pressing forwards or backwards 
by hand, with a fine conical point, those dots which appear 
erroneous; and thus adjusting them to their proper places. 
The method admits of considerable accuracy, provided the 
operator has a steady hand and a good eye; but his work will 
ever be irregular and inelegaut. He must have a circular line 
passing through the middle of his dots, to enable him to make 
and keep them at an equal distance from the centre. The 
bisectional arcs, also, which cut them across, deform them 
much ; and, what is worse, the dots which require correction 
(about two-thirds perhaps of the whole) will become larger 
than the rest, and unequally so in proportion to the number of 
attempts which have been found necessary to adjust them. In 
the course of which operation, some of them grow insufferably 
too large, and it becomes necessary to reduce them to an equality 
with their neighbours. This is done with the burnisher, and 
causes a hollow in the surface, which has a very disagreeable 
appearance. Moreover, dots which have been burnished up 
are always ill-defined, and of a bad figure. Sir George Shuck- 
burgh Evelyn, in his paper on the Equatorial,* denominates 
these ‘« doubtful or bad points ;” and (considering the few places 
which he examines) they bear no inconsiderable proportion to 
the whole. In my opinion, it would be a great improvement 
of this method, to divide the whole by hand at once, and 
afterwards to correct the whole ; for a dot forced to its place, 
as above, will seldom allow the compass point to rest in the 
centre of its apparent area: therefore other dots made from 
those will scarcely ever be found in their true places. ‘This im- 
provement also prevents the corrected dots from being injured, 
or moved, by the future application of the compasses, no such 
application being necessary. 

I will now dismiss this method of dividing, with observing 
that it is tedious in the extreme ; and did I not know the con- 
trary beyond a doubt, I should have supposed it to have 
surpassed the utmost limit of human patience. WhenI made 


* Philosophical Transactions for 1793. 

+ At the time alluded to, the donble microscopic micrometer was unknown 
to me, and I did not learn its use, for these purposes, till the year 1790, from 
general Roy’s description of the large theodolite. Previous to that time, I had 
used a frame which carried a single wire very near the surface to be divided ; 
this wire was moveable by a fine micrometer screw, and was viewed by a single 
Jens inserted in the lower end of a tube, which, four the purpose of taking off 
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my first essay at subdividing with the roller, I used this method, 
according to the improvement suggested above, of correcting 
a few primitive points ; but even this was too slow for one who 
had too much todo. Perhaps, however, had my instruments 
been divided for me by an assistant, I might not have grudged 
to have paid him for the labour of going through the whole 
work by the method of adjustment; nor have felt the necessity 
of contriving a better way. 

I might now extend the account of my method of dividing 
to a great length; by relating the alterations which the appa- 
ratus has undergone during a long course of years,* and the 
various manner of its application, before F brought it to its 
present state of improvement; but I think I may save myself 
that trouble, for truly I do not see its use: I will, therefore, 
proceed immediately to a disclosure of the method, as prac- 
tised on a late occasion, in the dividing of a four feet meridian 
circle, now the property of Stephen Groombridge, esq. of 
Blackheath. 

The surface of the circle which is to receive the divisions, 
as well as its inner and outer edges, but especially the latter, 
should be turned in the most exact and careful manner; the 
reason for which will be better understood, when we come to 
describe the mode of applying the roller ; and, as no projection 
can be admitted beyond the limb, if the telescope, as 1s gene- 
rally the case, be no longer than the diameter, those parts which 
extend further must be so applied, that they inay be removed 
during the operation of dividing. Figs.1 and 2, plate LX XVII, 
represent the principal part of the apparatus; fig. 1. showing 
the plan, and fig. 2. the clevation ; in both of which the same 
letters of reference are aflixed to corresponding parts, and both 
are drawn to a scale of ,';ths of the full dimensions. A Aisa 
part of the circle, the surface of which is seen inthe plan, and 
the edge is seen in the elevation. BBB is the main plate of the 


the parallax, was four inches long. The greatest objection to this mode of con- 
structing the apparatus is, that the wire being necessarily cxaposed, is apt to 
gather up the dust; yet it is preferable to the one now in use, in cases where 
any doubt is entertained of the accuracy of the plane which is to :eceive the 
divisions. 

* The full conception of the method had occupied my mind in the year 1778 ; 
but as my brother could not be readily persuaded to relinquish a branch of the 
business to me in which he himself excelled, it was not until September, 1785, 
ie I pieauees my first specimen, by dividing an astronomical quadrant of two 

eet radius. 
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apparatus, resting with its four feet a a a a upon the surface of 
the arc; these feet, being screws, may be adjusted so as to take 
equal shares of the weight, and then are fastened by nuts below 
the plate, as shown in fig.2. CCand DD are two similar plates, 
each attached to the main plate, one above and the other below, 
by four pillars ; and in them are centred the ends of the axis of 
the rolter E. F and G are two friction wheels, the latter firmly 
fastened to B, but the former is fixed in an adjustable frame, by 
means of which adjustment these wheels and the roller E may 
be made to press, the former on the interior, and the latter on 
the exterior edge of the circle, with an equal and convenient 
force.* At the extremities of the axis of the roller, and 
attached to the middle of the plates C and D, are two bridges, 
having a screw in each; by means of which an adjustment is 
procured for raising or lowering the roller respecting the edge 
of the circle, whereby the former, having its diameter at the 
upper edge about -001 of an inch greater than at the lower edge 
(being, as before described, a little conical,) it may easily be 
brought to the position where it will measure the proper portion 
of the circle. 

Much experience and thought upon the subject have taught 
me, that the roller should be equal to one-sixteenth part of the 
circle to be divided, or that it should revolve once in 22° 30 ; 
and that the roller itself should be divided into sixteen parts ; 
no matter whether with absolute truth, for accuracy is not at 
all essential here. Each of such divisions of the roller will 
correspond with an angle upon the circle of 1° 24 22":5, or 
ztzth part of the circle. This number of principal divisions 
was chosen, on account of its being capable of continual bisec- 
tion; but they do not fall in with the ultimate divisions of the 
circle, which are intended to be equal to 5’ each. 

The next thing to be considered is, how to make the roller 
measure the circle. As two microscopes are here necessary, 
and those which I use are very simple, I will in this place give 
a description of them. Fig.6, is a section 4ths of the full size, 
and sufficiently explains their construction, and the position of 
the glasses; but the micrometer part and manner of mounting 
it, are better shown at H, in figs. 1 and 2. The micrometer 


” Sufficient spring for keeping the roller in close and uniform contact with 
the edge of the circle, is found in the delay without any particular contriy- 
ance for that purpose ; the bending of the pillars of the secondary frames and 
of the axis of the roller, chiefly supplies this property, 
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part consists of an oblong square frame, which is soldered into 
a slit, cut at right angles in the main tube; another similar 
piece, nicely fitted into the former, and having a small motion 
at right angles to the axis of the microscope, has at one end a 
cylindrical guide pin, and at the other a micrometer screw; a 
spring of steel wire is also applied, as seen in the section, to 
prevent play, by keeping the head of the micrometer in close 
contact with the fixed frame. ‘This head is divided into one 
hundred parts, which are numbered each way to 50; the use of 
which will be shown hereafter. A fine wire is stretched across 
the moveable frame, for the purpose of bisecting fine dots. 
Two of these microscopes are necessary; also a third, which 
need not have the divided head, and must have in the moveable 
frame two wires crossing each other at an angle of about 30°: 
this microscope is shown at I, fig. 1. In the two first micro- 
meters, a division of the head is of the value of about 0’:2, and 
the power and distinctness such, that when great care is taken, 
a much greater error than to the amount of one of these divi- 
sions cannot well be committed in setting the wire across the 
image of a well-made dot. The double eyc-glass has a motion 
by hand, for producing distinct vision of the wire; and distinct 
vision of the dots is procured by a similar adjustment of the 
whole microscope. 

The first step towards sizing the roller, is to compute its 
diameter according to the measure of the circle, and to reduce 
it agreeably thereto, taking care to leave it a small matter too 
large. ‘The second step is, after having brought the roller into 
its place in the plate BB, to make a mark upon the surface 
of the circle near the edge, anda similar one upon the ruller, 
exactly opposite each other ; then carry the apparatus forward 
with a steady hand, until the roller has made sixteen revolu- 
tions. If, now, the mark upon the roller, by having over- 
reached the one upon the circle, shows it to be much too large, 
take it out of the frame and reduce it by turning accordingly : 
when, by repeating this, it is found to be very near, it may 
be turned about ‘(01 of an inch smaller on the lower edge, 
and so far its preparation is completed. The third and last 
step is, the use and adaptation of the two microscopes ; one of 
these must take its position at H in fig. 1, viewing a small well- 
defined dot made for the purpose on the circle; the other, not 
represented in the figure, must also be fixed to the main plate 
of fig. 1, as near to the former as possible, but viewing one of 
the divisions on the roller. With a due attention to each 
microscope, it will now be seen to the greatest exactness when, 
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by raising or depressing the roller, its commensurate diameter 
is found. 

Fig. 3, is a representation of the apparatus for transferring 
the divisions of the roller to the circle. It consists of two 
slender bars, which, being seen edgewise in the figure, have 
only the appearance of narrow lines; but, when looked at from 
above, they resemble the ferm of the letter A. They are 
fastened to the main frame, as at W and Z, by short pillars, 
having also the off leg of the angle secured in the same manner ; 
Y is a fine conical steel point for making the dots, and X isa 
feeler, whereby the point Y may be pressed down with a uniform 
force, which force may be adjusted, by bending the end of 
the bar just above the point, so as to make the dots of the 
proper size. ‘The point Y yields most readily to a perpendi- 
cular action; but is amply secured against any eccentric or 
lateral deviation. 

The apparatus so far described, is complete for laying our 
foundation, 7. e. making 256 primary dots; no matter whether 
with perfect truth, or not, as was said respecting the divisions 
of the roller; precision in either is not to be expected, nor 
wished ; but it is of some impoitance, that they should be all 
of the same size, concentric, sinall and round. They should 
occupy a position very near the extreme border of the circle, 
as well to give them the greatest radius possible, as that there 
should be room for the stationary microscope and other mecha- 
nism, which will be described hereafter. 

It must be noticed, that there is a clamp and adjusting 
screw attached to the main plate of fig. 1; but, as it differs in no 
respect from the usual contrivances for quick and slow motion, it 
has been judged unnecessary to encumber the drawing with it. 

Now, the roller having been adjusted, with one microscope 
If upon its proper dot on the circle, and the other microscope 
at the first division on the roller ; place the apparatus of fig. 3, 
so that the dotting point Y may stand directly over the place 
which is designed for the beginning of the divisions. In this 
position of things, let the feeler X be pressed down, until its 
lower end comes in contact with the circle; this will carry 
down the point, and make the first impression, or primary dot, 
upon the circle ; unclamp the apparatus, and carry it forwards 
by hand, until another division of the roller comes near the wire 
of the microscope; then clamp if, and with the screw motion 
make the coincidence complete; where again press upon the 
feeler, for the sccoud dot: proceed in this manner until the 
whole round is completed. 
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From these 256 erroneous divisions, by a certain course of 
examination, and by computation, to ascertain their absolute 
and individual errors, and to form these errors into convenient 
tables, is the next part of the process, and makes a very impor- 
tant branch of any method of dividing. 

The apparatus must now be taken off, and the circle mounted 
in the same manner that it will be in the observatory. The two 
microscopes, which have divided heads, must also be firmly fixed 
to the support of the instrument, on opposite sides, and their 
wires brought to bisect the first dot, and the one which should 
be 180° distant. Now, the microscopes remaining fixed, turn 
the circle half round, or until the first microscope coincides with 
the opposite dot, and if the other microscope be exactly at the 
other dot, it is obvious that these dots are 180° apart, or in the 
true diameter of the circle ; and if they disagree, it is obvious 
that half the quantity by which they disagree, as measured by 
the divisions of the micrometer head, is the error of the oppo- 
site division; for the quantity measured is that by which the 
greater portion of the circle exceeds the less. It is convenient 
to note these errors +or —, as the dots are found too forward 
or too backward, according to the numbering of the degrees ; 
and for the purpose of distinguishing the +and — errors, the 
heads, as mentioned before, are numbered backwards and for- 
wards to fifty. One of the microscpes remaining as before, 
remove the other to a position atright angles; and, considering 
for the present both the former dots to be true, examine the 
others by them; 2.e. as before, try by the micrometer how many 
divisions of the head the greater half of the semi-circle exceeds 
the less, and note half the quanity +or —, as before, and do 
the same for the other semi-circle. One of the micrometers 
must now be set at an angle of 40° with the other, and the half 
differences of the two parts of each of the four quadrants 
registered with their respective signs. When the circle is a 
vertical one, as in the present instance, it 1s much the best to 
proceed so far in the examination with it in that position, for 
fear of any general bending or spring of the figure ; but for the 
examination of smaller arcs than 45°, it will be perfectly safe, 
and more convenient, to have it horizontal; because the dividing 
apparatus will then carry the micrometers, several perforations 
being made in the plate B for the limbs to be seen through at 
proper intervals. The mierometers must now be placed ata 
distance of 22° 30’, and the half differences of the parts of all 
the arcs of 45° measured and noted as before: thus descending 
by bisections to 1]° LY, 5° 37’ 30", and 2° 48 45." Half this 
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last quantity is too small to allow the micrometers to be brought 
near enough; but it will have the desired effect, if they are 
placed at that quantity and its half, i. e. 4° 13' 7-5; in which 
case the examination, instead of being made at the next, will 
take place at the next division but one, to that which is the 
subject of trial. During the whole of the time that the exami- 
nation is made, all the dots, except the one under examination, 
are for the present supposed to be in their true places ; and the 
only thing in this most important part of the business, from first 
to last, is to ascertain with the utmost care, in divisions of the 
micrometer head, how much one of the parts of the interval 
under examination exceeds the other, and carefully to tabulate 
the half of their difference. 

I will suppose that every one, who attempts to divide a 
large astronomical instrument, will have it engraved first. 
Dividing is a most delicate operation, and every coarser one 
should precede it. Besides, its being numbered is particularly 
useful to distinguish one dot from another: thus, in the two 
annexed tables of errors, the side columns give significant 
names to every dot, in terms of its value to the nearest tenth of 
a degree, and the mistaking of one for another is rendered 
nearly impossible. 

The foregoing examination furnishes materials for the con- 
struction of the table of half differences, or apparent errors*. 
The first line of this table consists of two varieties; 2. e. the 
micrometers were at 180° distance for obtaining the numbers 
which fill the columns of the first and third quadrant; and at 
90°, for those of the second and fourth quadrant. The third 
variety makes one line, and was obtained with the distance of 
45°: the fourth consists of two lines, with a distance of 22° 30’: 
the fifth of four lines, with a distance of 11°15: the sixth of 
eight lines, with a distance of 5° 37’ 30”: the seventh of six- 
teen lines, with a distance of 2° 48’ 45”: and the eighth and last 
variety, being the remainder of the table, consists of thirty-two 
lines, and was obtained with a distance of 4° 13' 7”:5. 

The table of apparent errors, or half differences, just ex- 

lained, furnishes data for computing the table of real errors. 
he rule is this: Let a be the real error of the preceding dot. 


* If the table of real errors be computed as the work of examination pro 
ceeds, there will be no occasion for this table at all, but I think it best not tc 
let one part interfere with another, and therefore I examine the whole before | 
begin to compnte. 
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and 6 that of the following one, and c the apparent error, 
daken from the table of half differences, of the dot under 
a+b 
2 
this simple expression may not be so generally understood by 
workmen as I wish, it may be necessary to say the same thing 
lessconcisely. If the real errors of the preceding and following 
dots are both +, or both —, take half their sam and prefix 
thereto the common sign; but if one of them is +, and the 
other —, take half their difference, prefixing the sign of the 
greater quantity: again, if the apparent error of the dot under 
investigation has the same sign of the quantity found above 
give to their sum the common sign, for the real error; but if 
their signs are contrary, give to their difference the sign of the 
greater for the real error ; I add a few examples. 


investigation ; then is +c = itsreal error. But, as 





EXAMPLE I. 
For the first point of the second quadrant. 


Real error of the first point of the first quadrant .. 0-0 
Real error of the first point of the third quadrant .. —6-9 
Half sum or half difference. ............. —3°4 
Apparent error of the dot under trial ........ +12-2 
Real error 6k 66 sae 25 Se BS es ol Se SS SRR +88 
EXAMPLE II. 
For the point 45° of the second quadrant. 
Real error of the first point of the quadrant. .... +88 
Real error of the last point of the quadrant. .... —6'9 
Half difference: «4:6 a cess ad 408 ee 8 Ss ee a +0°9 
Apparent error of the dot under trial ........ —8:9 
BRCOLCLLOF i 4:55 4 hier SG, GS ee we eee —8-0 


EXAMPLE III. 
Point 88°-6, or last point, of the third quadrant. 
Real error of the point 84°-4 of the third quadrant. . —21-0 
Real error of the point 2°8 of the fourth quadrant. . —2-9 


BROIG BUN: 5-5. 16 voce: Gob s- oe: a: We ngs A we alee ed —11-9 
Apparent error of the dot under trial ........ —4-0 
BROGICEEOR 6955 iy. ses oe a. See gw ae we ee es —15'9 


: EXAMPLE IV. 
Point 88-6, or last, of the fourth quadrant. 


Real error of the point 84°-4 of the fourth quadrant . —21°6 


Real error of the point 2°-8 of the first quadrant. . . —10-2 
OIE OIN 5, 26-6) so Gael fe Se ay ate te ent . —15°9 
Apparent error of the dot under trial ........ +9.5 
CAl OFVOr 6. 6-5 06 oe Bes Be anc oe BO GOSS —6°4 
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It is convenient, in the formation of the table of real errors, 
that they should be inserted in the order of the numbering of 
the degrees on their respective quadrants ; although their com- 
putation necessarily took place in the order in which the exami- 
nation was carried on, or according to the arrangement in the 
table of apparent errors. The first dot of the first quadrant 
having been assumed to be in its true place, the first of the 
third quadrant will err by just half the difference found by the 
examination; therefore these errors are alike in both tables. 
The real error of the first dot of the second quadrant comes out 
in the first example; that of the fourth was found in Ihe man- 
ner, and completes the first line. It is convenient to put the 
error of the division 99° of each quadrant at the bottom of 
each column, although it is the same as the point 0° on the 
following quadrant. The line of 40° is next filled up; the 
second example shows this: but there is no occasion to dwell 
longer upon this explanation; for every one, who is at all fit 
for such pursuits, will think what has already been said fally 
sufficient for his purpose. However, L will just mention that 
there can be no danger, in the formation of this table, of taking 
from a wrong line the real errors which are to be the criterion 
for finding that of the one under trial; because they are in the 
line next to it; the others which intervene in the full table, not 
being yet inserted. The last course of all is, however, an ex- 
ception, for, as the examining microscopes could not be brought 
neur enough to bisect the angle 2° 48 45", recourse was haa 
to that quantity and its half; on which account the examination 
is prosecuted by using errors at two lines’ distance, as is shown 
in the two last examples. 

When the table of real errors is constructed, the other table, 
although it is of no further use, should not be thrown away; 
for if any material mistake has been committed, it will be dis- 
covered as the operation of dividing is carricd on 5 and, iu that 
case, the table of apparent errors must be had recourse to ; 
indeed, not a figure should be destroyed until the work is done. 

Respecting the angular value of the numbers in these tables, 
it may be worth mentioning, that it is not of the least impor- 
tance; 100 of them being comprised in one revolution of the 
micrometer screw; and, in the instance before me, 3:6 of them 
made no more than a second. It is not pretended that one of 
these parts were seen beyond a doubt, being scarcely ,.,1,,th of 
an inch, much less the tenths, as exhibited in the tables ; but, 
as they were visible upon the micrometer heads, it was judged 
best to take them into the account. 
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Having now completed the two first sections of my method 
of dividing; namely, the first, which consists of making 256 
small round dots; and the second, in finding the errors of 
those dots, and forming them into a table ;—I come now to the 
third and last part, which consists in using the erroneous dots 
in comparison with the tabulated, errors, so as ultimately to 
to make for them the true divisions. 

It will here be necessary to complete the description of the 
remaining part of the apparatus. And first, a little instrument 
which I denominate a subdividing sector presents itself to 
notice. From all that has hitherto been said, it must have been 
supposed that the roller itself will point out, upon the limb of 
the instrument to be divided, spaces corresponding to others 
previously divided upon itself, as was done in setting off the 
256 points: but to obviate the difficulty of dividing the roller 
with sufficient exactness, recourse was had to this sector ; 
which also serves the equally important purpose of reducing 
the bisectional points to the usual division of the circle. This 
sector is represented in half dimensions by fig. 5: it is formed 
of thin brass, and centered upon the axis at A, in contact 
with the upper surface of the roller: it is capable of being 
moved round by hand ; but, by its friction upon the axis and 
its pressure upon the roller, it is sufficiently prevented from 
being disturbed by accident. An internal frame BB, to which 
the arc CC is attached, moves freely in the outer one, and by 
a spring D is pushed outwards, while the screw E, whose point 
touches the frame B, confines the arc to its proper radius. The 
arc of this sector is of about four times greater radius than the 
roller, and upon it are divided the spaces which must be trans- 
ferred to the instrument, as represented on a magnified scale by 
fig. 4. Now, the angle of one of the spaces of the circle 
will be measured by sixteen times its angular value upon the 
sectorial arc, or 22° 30’; but this does not represent any num- 
ber of equal parts upon the instrument, whose subdivisions are 
to be 5 each ; force —- is exactly 164ths, therefore so many 
divisions are exactly equal to a mean space between the dots 
whose errors have been tabulated. Let therefore, the arc of 
the sector be divided into sixteen spaces of 1° 20’ each, and’ 
let a similar space at each end be subdivided into eight parts of 
10 each, as in fig. 4; we shall then have ascale which furnishes 
the means for making the true divisions, and an immediate 
examination at every bisectional point. 

27. VOL. U. D 
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I have always divided the sector from the engine, because 
that is the readiest method, and inferior to none in point of 
accuracy, where the radius is very short; but, as it is more 
liable than any other to centrical error, the adjustment of the 
arc by the screw E becomes necessary: by that adjustment, 
also, any undue ron in the action of the roller may be reduced 
to an insensible quantity.* 

When the utmost degree of accuracy is required, I give the 

reference to dividing by lines, because they are made with a 
fess forcible effort than dots are; aud also because, if any small 
defect in the contexture of the metal causes the cutter to deviate, 
it will, after passing the defective part, proceed again }n its 
proper course, and a partial crookedness in the line will be the 
only consequence ; whereas a dot, under similar circumstances, 
would be altogether displaced. But, on the other hand, where 
accuracy has been out of the question, and only neatness re- 
quired, I have used dots; and I have done so, because I know 
that when a dot and the wire which is to bisect it are in due pro- 
portion to each other, (the wire covering about two-thirds of the 
dot) the nicest comparison possible may be obtained. It may 
be further observed, that division by lines is complete in itself ; 
whereas that by dots requires lines to distinguish their value. 

On the upper side of fig. 1, is represented the apparatus 
for cutting the divisions. It consists of three pieces JKL, 
jointed together so as to give to the cutter an easy motion 
for drawing lines directly radiating from the centre, but inflexi- 
ble with respect to lateral pressure ; dd are its handles. The 
cutting point is hidden below the microscope H; it is of a 
conical form, and were it used as a dotting point, it would 
make a puncture of an elliptical shape, whose longer diameter 
would point towards the centre. This beautiful contrivance, 
now well known, we owe to the ingenuity of the late Mr. Llindley 
of York ; it was burrowed by Mr. Ramsden,+ and applied with 
the best effect to his dividing engine. 

It might have been mentioned sooner, that in the instance 
which I have selected as an example of my dividing, the 
operation took place when the season of the year, and the 
smoke of London, had reduced the day to scarcely six hours 
of effective light ; and rather than confine my labours within 


* See note, page 19. ; 
t This I learned from that most accurate artist, Mr. John Stancliffe, who 


was himself apprentice to Hindley. 
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such narrow limits, I determined to shut out the day-licht 
altogether. Fig. 7, shows the construction of the lanterns 
which I used. <A very small wick gave sufficient light, when 
kept from diverging by a convex lens; while the inclined 
nozle was directed down exactly upon the part looked at, and 
the light, having also passed through a thin slice of ivory, 
was divested of all glare. I enter intv this description, because, 
I think, 1 never saw my work better, nor entirely to so much 
advantage, as in this instance ; owing, perhaps, to the surround- 
ing darkness allowing the pupil of the eye to keep itself more 
expanded, than when indirect rays are suffered to enter it. The 
heat from a pair of these lanterns was very inconsiderable, and 
chiefly conducted along with the smoke up the reclining chimney. 

Previous to cutting the divisions, the parts now described 
must be adjusted. The cutting apparatus must be placed with 
the dividing point exactly at the place where the first line is 
intended tv be drawn, and clamped, so that the adjusting screw 
may be able to run it through a whole interval. The micro- 
scope H must be firmly fixed by its two pillars 66 to the main 
frame, with its micrometer head at zero; and with its onlv wire 
in the line of the radius, bisecting the first of the 256 dots. 
And it should be observed, that the cutting frame and this 
must not vary respecting each other, during the time that the 
divisions are cut ; for any motion that took place in either would 
go undiminished to the account of error. The microscope I 
is also fastened to the main frame: but it is only required to 
keep its position unvaried, while the divisions of the sector 
pass once under its notice ; for it must have its wires adjusted 
afresh to these divisions at every distinct course. ‘The micro- 
scope I use has two wires, crossing each other at an angle of 
about 40°; and these are to be placed so as to make equal 
angles with the divisions of the sector, which are not dots, but 
lines. The sectorial arc must also be adjusted to its proper 
radius by the screw E, fig. 5; i.e. while the mean frame has 
been carried along the circle through a mean interval shown 
by H, the sector must have moved through exactly 16jths of 
its divisions, as indicated by I.* 


* For the sake of simplicity, the account of the process is carried on as if 
the roller measured the mean interval without error. But it was said (page 84) 
that the roller, in a continued motion quite round the circle, would in some part 
of its course err by 30” or more; therefore, when that is the case,an extreme 
run of the roller cannot agree with a mean interval of the circle nearer 
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Things being in this position; after having given the parts 
time to settle, and having also sufficiently proved the perma- 
nence of the micrometer H and the cutting frame with respect 
to each other, the first division may be made; then, by means 
of the screw for slow motion, carry the apparatus forward, 
until the next line upon the sector comes to the cross wires of 
1; you then cut another division, and thus proceed until the 
IGth division is cut, =1° 20’: Now the apparatus wants to 
be carried further, to the amount of jths of a division, before 
an interval is complete ; but at this last point no division is to 
be made: we are here only to compare the division on the 
sector with the corresponding dot upon the instrument. This 
interval, however, upon the circle will not be exactly mea- 
sured by the corresponding line of the sector, which has been 
adjusted to the mean iuterval, for the situation of the dot 
1°-4 is too far back, as appears by the table of real errors, by 
—A4:'8 divisions of the micrometer head. The range of the 
screw for slow motion must now be restored, the cross wires of 
H set back to —4'8 divisions, and the sector moved back by 
hand, but not to the division 0 where it began before; for, 
as it left off in the first interval at iths of a division, it has to 

o forwards ith more before it will arrive at the spot where the 
17th division of the instrument 1° 25’ is to be made, so that in 
this second course it must begin at ith short of 0. Go through 
this interval as before, making a division upon the circle at 
every one of the 16 great divisions of the sector; and H should 
now reach the third dot, allowing for a tabular error of —10-2 
when the division {ths of the sector reaches the cross wires 
of I. It would be tedious to lead the reader through all the 
variety of the sector, which consists of eight courses ; and it 
may he sufficient to observe, that at the commencement of every 
course, it must be put back to the same fraction of a division 
which terminated its former one; and that the wire of the 
micrometer H must always be sct to the tabular error belong- 
ing to every dot, when we end one interval and begin another. 
The eight courses of the sector will have carried us through 


80” 
than — = 023; and most probably this kind of error will on some intervals 


128 
amount to double that quantity. It therefore becomes matter of prudent pre- 
caution to examine every interval previous to making the divisions; and, where 
necessary, to adjust the sector, so that its arc may exactly measure the corres- 
ponding interval as corrected by the tabulated errors. 
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_. part of the circle, 11°15’, and during this time, the roller 
will have proceeded through half a revolution; for its close 
contact with the limb of the circle does not allow it to return 
with the sector when the latter is set back at every course. 
Having in this manner proceeded, from one interval to another, 
through the whole circle, the micrometer at last will be found 
with its wire, at zero, on the dot from which it set out; and 
the sector with its 16th division, coinciding with the wires of 
its microscope. 

Having now given a faithful detail of every part of the 
process of dividing this circle, I wish to remind the reader 
that, by verification and correction at every interval, any erro- 
neous action of the roller is prevented from extending its influ- 
ence to any distant interval. It will be further observed, that 
the subdividing sector magnifies the work; that by meuns of 
its adjustable arc, it makes the run of the roller measure its 
corresponding intervals upon the circle; and, without foreign 
aid, furnishes the means of reducing the bisectional intervals 
to the usual division of the circle. Furthermore, the motion 
of the wire of the micrometer H, according to the divisions of 
its head and corresponding table of errors, turnishes the means 
of prosecuting the work with nearly the same certainty of suc- 
cess, as could have happened had the 256 points been (which 
in practice is quite impossible) in their true places. 

Now, the whole of my method of dividing being performed 
by taking short measures with instruments which cannot them- 
selves err in any sensible degree, and, in as much as those 
measures are taken, not by the hand, but by vision, and the 
whole performed by only looking at the work, the eye must be 
charged with all the errors that are committed until we come to 
cut the divisions ; and, as in this last operation the hand has 
no more to do than to guide an apparatus so perfect in itself, 
that it cannot be easily made to deviate from its proper course, 
I would wish to distinguish it from the other methods by deno- 
minating it, dividing by the eye.* 


* I must here remark, that Smeaton has represented the greatest degree of 
accuracy that can be derived from vision, in judging of the coincidence of two 
lines, at the 4,000th part of an inch. From this it may fairly be inferred that 
he had not cultivated the power of the sight, as he had done that of the touch ; 
the latter of which, with that ability which appeared in all his works, he ren- 
dered sensible to the 60,000th part of an inch. Were materials infinitely hard, 
no bounds could be set to the precision of contact; but taking things as they 
are, the different degrees of hardness in matter, may be considered as a kind 
of magnifying power to the touch, which may not unaptly be compared with 
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The number of persons at all capable of dividing originally 
have hitherto been very few ; the practice of it being so limited, 
that, in less than twice seven years, a man could hardly hope 
to become a workman in this most difficult art. How far I shall 
be considered as having surmounted these difficulties, I know 
net; but if, by the method here revealed, I have not rendered 
original dividing almost equally easy with what copying was 
before, I have spent much labour, time, and thought, in vain. 
I have no doubt indeed, that any careful workman who can 
divide ia common, and has the ability to construct an astrono- 
mical instrument, will, by fullowing the steps here marked out, 
be able to divide it, the first time he tries, better than the most 
experienced workman, by any former method. 

If, instead of subdividing with the roller, the same thing be 
performed with the screw, it will not give to dividing by the 
eye any very distinctive character: l have practised this on 
arcs of circles with success, the edge being slightly racked, 
the screw carrying forward an index with the requisite appa- 
ratus, and having a divided micrometer head; the latter 
answers to the subdividing sector, and, being used with a 
corresponding table of errors, forms the means of correcting 
the primitive points: but the roller furnishes a more delicate 
action, and is by far more satisfactory and expeditious. 

It is known to many that the six-feet circle, which I am 
now at work upon for our Royal Observatory, is to be divided 
upun a broad edge, or upon a surface at right angles to the 
usual plane of division: the only alterations, which will on 


the assistance which the eye receives from glasses. It is now quite common to 
divide the seaman’s sextant to 10”, and a good eye will estimate the half of it; 
which on an eight-inch radius, is scarcely the 10,000th of an inch. This quan- 
titv, small as it is, is rendered visible by a glass of one inch focal length ; and 
such is the certainty with which these quantities are seen, that a scaman will 
sometimes complain that two pair of these lines will coincide at the same time ; 
and that may happen, and yet no division of his instrument err, by more than 
the 20,000th part of aninch, All this is applicable to judging of the coincidence 
of tines with each other, and furnishes not the most favourable display of the 
accuracy of vision. But with the microscopes here described, where the wire 
bisects the image of a dot, or a cross wire is made to intersect the image of a 
line, by an eye practised in such matters, a coincidence may undoubtedly be 
ascertained to the 60,000th part of an inch. I am of opinion that as small a 
quantity may be rendcred visible to the eye, as can by contact be made sen- 
sible to the tonch; but whether Mr. Smeaton’s 60,000th and my 50,000th be 
not the same thing, I will not determine; the difference beween them, how- 
ever, is what he would no more have pretended to feel, than I dare pretend 
to see. 
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that account be required, are, that the roller must act upon 
that plane which is usually divided upon; which roller, being 
elevated or depressed, may be adjusted to the commensurate 
radius without being made conical, as was necessary in the other 
case. The apparatus, similar to the other, must here be fixed 
immoveably to the frame which supports the circle; its position 
must be at the vertex, where also I must have my station ; 
and the instrument itself must be turned round its axis, in its 
proper vertical position, as the work proceeds. The above 
may suffice, for the present, to gratify those who feel them- 
selves interested upon a subject which will be better understood, 
if I should hereafter have the honour of laying before the 
Royal Society a particular description of the instrument here 
alluded to; a task which I mean tv undertake, when, after 
being fixed in the place designed for it, which I hope will be 
effected at no very distant period, it shall be found completely 
to answer the purposes intended. 

Should it be required to divide a circle according to the 
centesimal division of the quadrant, as now recommended 
and used in France, we shall have no difficulty. The 100° of 
the quadrant may be conveniently subdivided into 10 each, mak- 
ing 4000 divisions in the whole round. The 256 bisectional 
intervals, the two tables of errors, and the manner of proceed- 
ing and acting upon them, will be exactly the same as before, 
until we come to cut the divisions ; and for this purpose we 
must have another line divided upon the sector. For.-1th 
part of the circle being equal to 5:4 of the usual angular 


measure ——_"~_~ = 15§ths divisions ; and just so many will 


be equivalent to one of the intervals of the circle. The value 
of one of the great divisions of the sector will be 1° 26 24”, 
and that of the 4th parts, which are to be annexed to the right 
and left as before, will be 10 48’, therefore divisible by the 
engine. Should any astronomer choose to have both gradations 
upon his instrument, the additional cost would be a mere trifle, 
provided both were done at the same time. 

It must already have been anticipated, that dividing by the 
eye is equally applicable to straight lines as it is to circles. An 
apparatus for this purpose should consist of a bar of brass, 
three quarters of an inch thick, and not less than three inches 
broad ; six feet may do very well for the length; it may be 
laid upon a deal plank strengthened by another plank screwed 
edgewise on its lower surface. The bar should be planed, on 
both its edges and on its surface, with the greatest exactness : 
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and it will be better, if it has a narrow slip of silver, inlaid 
through its whole length for receiving the dots. An apparatus 
nearly similar to the other should slide along its surface, carry- 
ing a roller, whose circumference is 12-8 inches, and turned 
a little conical for the sake of adjustment. The roller may be 
divided into 32 parts, each of which when transferred to the 
bar will give intervals of 0°4 of an inch each: the angle of the 
subdividing sector should of course be 11°15, and subdivided 
into four parts, which will divide the inch into tenths: the 
surface may also receive other lines, with subdivisions suited 
to the different purposes fur which it may be wanted. The 
revolutions of the roller and its 3, parts must be dotted upon 
the bar ; taking care, by sizing the roller, to come as near the 
true standard measure as possible: when this is done, compare 
the extent of the greater bisectional number that is contained 
in the length; 2. e. 128 intervals of 51-2 inches with the stan- 
dard measure ; noting the difference as indicated by the micro- 
meter heads ; the examination and construction of the table of 

errors may then be conducted just as was done for the circle. 
Being now ready for the performance of its work, the scale 
to be divided must be laid alongside of the bar, and the true 
divisions must be cut upon it by an appeal, as before, to the 
erroneous dots on the bar, corrected by a corresponding table 
of errors. The apparatus, remaining entire in the possession 
of the workmun, with its primitive dots, the table of errors, 
&c. is ready for dividing another standard, which will be 
precisely similar to others that have been, or may be, divided 
frum it. It may be considered, mdeed, as a hind of engine; 
and, as it is not vitiated by the coarse operation of racking 
with a screw, but performed by only Jooking at the work, the 
method will command about three times the accuracy that can 
be derived from the usual straight-line dividing engine. Should 
it be asked, if any engine thus appointed would succeed for 
dividing circles?’ I answer, Yes; but I would not recommend 
it; because, beyond a certain extent of radius, it is not neces- 
sary ; for the errors, which would be introduced into the work 
by the violence of racking a large wheel, are sufliciently reduced 
by the comparative shortness of the radius of such instruments 
as we divide by that method: and, what is still more to the 
purpose, the dividing engine is four times more expeditious, 
and bears rough usage better. I cannot quit the subject of 
dividing straight lines without observing, that I never had iny 
apparatus complete. The standard which I made for Sir George 
Shuckburg Evelyn in 1796, was done by a mere makc-shilt 
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contrivance, upon the principle of dividing by the eye; how 
I succeeded may be seen in Sir George’s papers on Weights and 
Measures (Philosophical Transactions for 1798.) I made a 
second, some years after, for Professor Pictet of Geneva, which 
became the subject of comparison with the new measure of 
France, before the National Institute ; and their report, drawn 
up by Mr. Pictet, has been ably re-stated and corrected by 
Dr. Young, as published in the Journals of the Royal Institu- 
tion. I made a third for the magistrates of Aberdeen. JI 
notice the two latter, principally to give myself an opportunity 
of saying that, if those three scales were to be compared toge- 
ther, notwithstanding they wero divided at distant periods of 
time, and at different seasons of the year, they would be found 
to agree with each other as nearly as the different parts of the 
same scale agree. 

I hope I may here be allowed to allude to an inadvertency 
which has been committed in the paper mentioned above; and 
which Sir George intended to have corrected, had he lived to 
conclude his useful endeavours to harmonize the discordant 
weights and measures of this country. The instruments which 
he has brought into comparison are, his own five-feet standard 
measure and equatorial ; General Roy’s forty-two inch scale; 
the standard of Mr. Aubert; and that of the Royal Society. 
The inadvertency is this: in his equatorial, and the standard 
af the Royal Society, he has charged the error of the most 
erroneous extent, when compared with the mean extent, alike 
to both divisions; z.e. he has supposed one of the divisions, 
which bound the erroncous extent to be too much to the right, 
and the other too much to the Jeft, and that by equal quantities. 
This is certainly a good-natured way of stating the errors of 
work ; and perhaps not unjustly so, where the worst part has 
been selected; but in the other three instances, namely, in 
General Roy’s, Mr. Aubert’s, and his own standard, he has 
charged the whole error of the most erroneous extent to one of 
the bounding lines. 

I was well confirmed in my high opinion of the general 
accuracy of Bird’s dividing, when, last winter,* 1 measured 
the chords of many arcs of the Greenwich quadrant: that 
instrument has indeed suffered both froma change in its figure, 
and from the wearing of its centre; but the graduation, consi- 
dering the time when it was done, 1 found to be very good. 
Sir George in his paper upon the equatorial, (Philosophical 





* This paper was written in Juuc, 1808, 
28. VOL. UL. E 
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Transactions for 1793,) after some compliments paid to the 
divider of his instrument, says, ‘‘ The late Mr. John Bird 
seems to have admitted a Sesbable discrepancy in the divisions 
of his eight-feet quadrant amounting to 3’ ;” and he refers to 
Bird on the construction of the Greenwich quadrant. This 
quantity being three times as great as any errors that I met 
with, 1 was lately induced to inquire how the matter stoud. 
Bird, in the paper referred to, says, ‘‘ In dividing this instru- 
ment I never met with any inequality that exceeded one seconi. 
I will suppose that in the 90 arch this error lay towards the 
left hand, and in the 96 arch that it lay towards the right, it 
will cause a difference between the two arches of two seconds ; 
and if an error of one second be allowed to the observer in 
reading off his observation, the whole amount is no more than 
three seconds, which is agreeable to what I have heard,” &c. 
Sir George’s examination of his own equatorial furnishes me 
with the means of a direct comparison: in his account of the 
declination circle, we find an error + 2°35, and another 
—1’-5; to these add an error of half a second iu each, for 
reading off, which Sir George also admits ; we shall then have 
a discrepancy of 4°:85; but as the errors of reading off are 
not errors of division, let them be discharged from both, and 
the errors will then stand, for the quadrant 2’, and for the 
circle 3°85. As the radius of the former, however, is four 
times greater than that of the latter, it will appear by this 
mode of trial, that the equatorial is rather more than twice as 
accurately divided as the quadrant. In doing justice to Bird 
in this instance, I have only done as I would be done by ; for, 
should any future writer set me back a century on the chrono- 
logical scale of progressive improvement, I hope some one will 
be found to restore me to my proper niche. I now subjoin a re- 
statement of the greatest error of each of the instruments that 
are brought into comparison by Sir George, after having reduced 
them all by ove rule; viz. allowing each of the two points 
which bound the most erroneous extent to divide the apparent 
error equally between them. ‘They are expressed in parts of an 
inch, and follow each other in the order of their accuracy. 
Sir George Shuckburg’s 5-feet standard . . . ‘000165 
General Roy’s scale of 42inches . . . . . -000240 
Sir George’s equatorial, 2-feet radius... . . -000273 
The Greeawich quadrant, 8-feet radius . . . ‘000465 
Mr. Aubert’s standard, Sfect long . . . . +000700 
The Royal Society’s standard, 92 inches long* . -000795 


* This is the same which Mr. Bird used in dividing his eight-feet mural 
quad auts, and was presented to the Royal Society by Bird’s executors. 
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For the justness of the above statement I consider my name 
as pledged ; requesting the permission to say, that if on the 
result of each respective examination, as here presented, there 
could have heen more than one opinion, it would not have 
appeared here. I am further prompted to add, that the above 
comparative view presents one circumstance to our notice, 
which cannot do less than gratify every individual who is at 
all conversant in these matters; I mean the high rank which 
general Roy’s scale takes in the list; that scale having been 
made the agent in measuring the base line of our national 
trigonometrical survey. 

To return, finally, to the dividing of circles; I must state, 
as matter of precaution, that great care should be taken during 
the turning of the outer edge, to have the circle of the same 
temperature ; for one part may be expanded by heat, or con- 
tracted by cold, so much more than another, as to cause the 
numbers in the tables of errors to be inconveniently large. 
A night is not more than sufficient for allowing the whole to 
take the same temperature, after having been handled by the 
workmen ; and the finishing tcuch should be given within a 
short space of time. But, if the effects of temperature are to 
be regarded in turning a circle, it is of tentold more impor- 
tance to attend to this circumstance, while the examination of 
the larger arcs of the instrument is carried on; for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that, during the time, the whole circle should 
be of the same heat exactly. Few workmen are sufiiciently 
aware of this: they generally suppose the expansion of metals 
to be a trifle which need not be regarded in practice; and 
wonder how the parts of a circle can be differently heated 
without taking pains to make itso. One degree of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer indicates so small a portion of heat that, 
in such places as workmen are usually obliged to do their 
business in, it is not very easy to have three thermometers 
attached to different parts of a large instrument, showing an 
equality of temperature within that quantity: yet so necessary 
is correctness in this respect, that if a circle has the vertex one 
degree warmer than its opposite, and if this difference of tem- 
perature be regularly distributed from top to bottom, the upper 
semi-circle will actually exceed the lower by 2’: and, if such 
should happen to be the case while the examination of the first 
dot of the third quadrant is made, the regularity of the whole 
operation would thereby be destroyed. 

It may not be improper to remark, that dividing by the eye 
does not require a more expensive apparatus than the operation 
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of dividing by hand; and, indeed, less so when the scale of 
inches is deemed necessary. The method by adjustment is still 
more expensive, requiring whatever tools Bird’s method requires, 
and in addition to these, a frame and microscopes, some- 
what similar to those for dividing by the eye. 

It is somewhat more difficult to give a comparative estimate 
of the time which the different methods of dividing require. 
I known that thirteen days of eight hours each are well employed 
in dividing such a circle by my method ; about fifty-two days 
would be consumed in doing the same thing by Bird’s method ; 
and [ think I cannot err much when I state the method by 
adjustment, supposing every dot to be tried, and that two-thirds 
of them want adjusting, to require about one hundred and fifty 
of such days. 

The economy of time (setting side the decided means of 
accuracy) which the above estimate of its application offers to 
view, will, I think, be considered of no Jitthe moment. B 
the rising artist who may aspire at excellence, it will at Icast, 
and I should hope, with gratitude, be felt in the abbreviation 
of his labours. To me, indeed, the means of ellecting this 
became indispensable ; and it has not been without a suflicient 
sense of its necessity, that [ have been arged to the progressive 
improvement and completion of those means, as now described. 
It is but little that a man can perform with his own hands 
alone ; nor is it on all occasions, even in frames of firmer tex- 
ture than my own, that he can decisively command their ade- 
quate, unerring use. And I must confess, that I never could 
reconcile it to what [ hold as due to myself, as well as to a 
solicitous regard for the most accurate cultivation of the 
science of astronomy, to commit to others an operation re- 
quiring such various and delicate attentions, as the division 
of my instruments. 

‘Vhat my attentions on this head have not failed to procure 
for me the notice and patronage of men whose approbation 
make, with me, no inconsiderable part of my reward, I have 
to reflect on with gratitude and pleasure: and as I look with 
confidence to the continuance of that patronage so long as the 
powers of execution shall give me the inclination to solicit it, 
1 cannot entertain a motive which might go to extinguish the 
more liberal wish of pointing out to future ingenuity a shorter 
road to eminence ; sufficiently gratified by the idea of having, 
in the present communication, contributed to facilitate the 
operations, and to aid the progress of art (as far as the limited 
powers of vision will admit) towards the point of perfection. 
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On an Improvement in the Manner of dividing 
astronomical Instruments. 


The great inconveuience and difficulty in the common 
method of dividing, arises from the danger of bruising the 
divisions by putting the point of the compass into them, and 
from the difficulty of placing that point mid-way, between 
two scratches very near together, without its slipping towards 
one of tnem ; aad it is this imperfection in the common process. 
which appears to have deterred Mr. Troughton from using it, 
and thereby gave rise to the ingenious method of dividing 
described in the preceding article. This induced me to 
consider, whether the above-mentioned inconvenience might 
not be removed, by using a beam compass with only one 
point, and a microscope instead of the other; and 1 find, 
that in the following manner of proceeding, we have no need 
of ever setting the point of the compass into a division, and 
consequently that the great objection to the old method of 
dividing is entirely removed. 

In this method, it is necessary to have a convenient support 
for the beam compass: and the following seems to me to be 
as convenient as any. Let CCU, fig. 1, plate LX XVIII, be 
the circle to be divided, BBB a frame resting steadily on its 
face, and made to slide round on it with an adjusting motion to 
bring it to any required point: d 6 is the beam compass, having 
a point near 6, and a microscope m made to slide from one end 
to the other. This beam compass is supported at d, in such 
manner as to turn round on this point as a centre, without 
shake or tottering ; and at the end 6 it rests on another support, 
which can readily be lowered, so as either to let the point rest 
on the circle, or to prevent its touching it. It must be observed, 
however, that as the distance of d from the centre of the circle 
must be varied according to the magnitude of the arch to be 
divided, the piece on which dis supported had best be made 
to slide nearer to, or further from, the centre; but the frame 
must be made to bear constantly against the edge of the circle 
to be divided, so that the distance of d from the centre of this 
circle, shall not alter by sliding the frame. 

This being seemed: we will first consider the manner of 
dividing by continued bisection. Let F and f be two points 
on the limb which are to be bisected in ¢. Take the distance 
of the microscope from the point nearly equal to the chord of f 9, 
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and place d so that the point and the axis of the mieroscope 
shall both be in the circle in which the divisions are to be cut. 
Then slide the frame BBB till the wire of the microseope bisects 
the point F; and having lowered the support at 3, make a 
faint scratch with the point. 

Having done this, turn the beam compass round on the 
centre d till the point comes to D, where it must rest on a 
support similar to that at 5; and having slid the frame till the 
wire of the microscope bisects the point f, make anotlier faint 
scratch with the point, which if the distance of the microscope 
from the point has been well taken, will be very near the former 
scratch: and the point mid-way between them will be the 
accurate bisection of the arch F f; but it is unnecessary, and 
better not to attempt to place a point between these two 
scratches. 

Having by these means determined the bisection at ¢, we 
must bisect the arches F ¢ and f¢ in just the same manner as 
before, except that the wire of the microscope must be made 
to bisect the interval between the two faint scratches instead 
of bisecting a point. 

It must be observed, that when the arch to be bisected is 
small, it will be necessary to use a bent point, as otherwise it 
could not be brought near enough to the axis of the micro- 
scope ; and then part of the rays, which form the image of the 
object seen by the microscope, will be intercepted by the point ; 
but I believe, that by proper management this may be done 
without either making the point too weak, or making the 
image indistinct; but if this cannot be done, we may have 
recourse to Mr. Troughton’s expedient of besecting an odd 
number of contiguous divisions. 

It must be observed too, that in the bisections of all the 
arches of the same magnitude, the position of the point d on 
the frame remains unaltered; but its position must be altered 
every time the magnitude of the arch is altered. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the bisections thus 
made are not intended as the real divisions, but only as marks 
from which they ure to be cut. In order to make the real 
divisions, the microscope must be placed near the point, and 
the support d must be placed so that dé shall be a tangent to 
the circle at 6. The wire of the microscope must then be 
made to bisect one of these marks, and a point or division cut 
with the point, and the process continued till the divisions are 


all made. 
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It is plain that in this way, without some further precaution, 
we must depend on the microscope not altering its eens in 
respect of the point during the operation ; for which reason I 
should prefer placing the axis of the microscope at exactly 
the same distance from the centre of motion d, as the point; 
but removed from it sideways, by nearly the semi-diameter 
of the object-glass ; so that having made the division, we may 
move the beam compass till the division comes within the field 
of the microscope, and then see whether it is bisected by the 
wire, and consequently see whether the microscope has altered 
its place. 

In the operation of bisection, as above described, it may be 
observed, that if the two scratches are placed so near together, 
that in making the second the point of the compass runs into 
the burr raised by the first, there seems to be some danger that 
the point may be a little deflected from its true course ; though 
in Bird’s account of his method, I do not find that he appre- 
hends any inconvenience from it. One way of obviating this 
inconvenience, if it does exist, would be to set the beam 
compass not so exactly to the true length, as that one- scratch 
should run into the burr of the other ; but as this would make 
it more difficult to judge of the true point of bisection, perhaps 
it might be better to make one scratch extend from the circle 
towards the centre, and the other from it. 

It is clear, that the entire arc of a circle cannot be divided 
to degrees, without trisection and quinquesection ; and I do 
not know whether our artists have recourse to this operation, 
or whether they avoid it by some contrivance similar to Bird’s, 
namely, that of laying down an arch capable of continued 
bisection ; but if the method of quinquesection is preferred, 
it may be performed by either of the three following methods. 


FIRST METHOD. 


Let a a (fig. 1) be the arch to be quinquesected. Open the 
beam compass to the chord of one fifth of this arch; bring 
the microscope to a, and with the point make the scratch /; 
then bring the microscope to f, and draw the scratch e; and 
in the same manner make the scratches d and 6. Then turn 
the beam compass half round, and having brought the micro- 
Scope to a, make the scratch $3; and proceeding as before, 
make the scratches 6, « and ¢. Then the true position of the 
first quinquesection will be between & and (, distant from 6 by 
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and place d so that the point and the axis of the microscope 
shall both be in the circle in which the divisions are to be cut. 
Then slide the frame BBB till the wire of the microseope bisects 
the point F; and having lowered the support at 6, make a 
faint scratch with the point. 

Having done this, turn the beam compass round on the 
centre d till the point comes to D, where it must rest on a 
support similar to that at 6; and having slid the frame till the 
wire of the microscope bisects the point f, make another faint 
scratch with the point, which if the distance of the microscope 
from the point has been well taken, will be very near the former 
scratch: and the point mid-way between them will be the 
accurate bisection of the arch F f; but it is unnecessary, and 
better not to attempt to place a point between these two 
scratches. 

Having by these means determined the bisection at ¢, we 
must bisect the arches F ¢ and f¢ in just the same manner as 
before, except that the wire of the microscope must be made 
to bisect the interval between the two faint scratches instead 
of bisecting a point. 

It must be observed, that when the arch to be bisected is 
smail, it will be necessary to use a bent point, as otherwise it 
could not be brought near enough to the axis of the micro- 
scope ; and then part of the rays, which form the image of the 
object seen by the microscope, will be intercepted by the point ; 
but I believe, that by proper management this may be done 
without either making the point too weak, or making the 
image indistinct; but if this cannot be done, we may have 
recourse to Mr. Troughton’s expedient of besecting an odd 
number of contiguous divisions. 

It must be observed too, that in the bisections of all the 
arches of the same magnitude, the position of the point d on 
the frame remains unaltered; but its position must be altered 
every time the magnitude of the arch is altered. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the bisections thus 
made are not intended as the real divisions, but only as marks 
from which they are to be cut. In order to make the real 
divisions, the microscope must be placed near the point, and 
the support d must be placed so that d 6 shall be a tangent to 
the circle at 6. The wire of the microscope must then be 
made to bisect one of these marks, and a point or division cut 
with the point, and the process continued till the divisions are 


all made. 
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It is plain that in this way, without some further precaution, 
we must depend on the microscope not altering its eee in 
respect of the point during the operation ; for which reason I 
should prefer placing the axis of the microscope at exactly 
the same distance from the centre of motion d, as the point ; 
but removed from it sideways, by nearly the semi-diameter 
of the object-glass ; so that having made the division, we ma 
move the beam compass till the division comes within the field 
of the microscope, aud then see whether it is bisected by the 
wire, and consequently see whether the microscope has altered 
its place. 

In the operation of bisection, as above described, it may be 
observed, that if the two scratches are placed so near together, 
that in making the second the point of the compass runs into 
the burr raised by the first, there seems to be some danger that 
the point may be a little deflected from its true course ; though 
in Bird’s account of his method, I do not find that he appre- 
hends any inconvenience from it. One way of obviating this 
inconvenience, if it does exist, would be to set the beam 
compass not sv exactly to the true length, as that one- scratch 
should run into the burr of the other ; but as this would make 
it more difficult to judge of the true point of bisection, perhaps 
it might be better to make one scratch extend from the circle 
towards the centre, and the other from it. 

It is clear, that the entire arc of a circle cannot be divided 
to degrees, without trisection and quinquesection ; and I do 
not know whether our artists have recourse to this operation, 
or whether they avoid it by some contrivance similar to Bird’s, 
namely, that of laying down an arch capable of continued 
bisection ; but if the method of quinquesection is preferred, 
it may be performed by either of the three following methods. 


FIRST METHOD. 


Let a a (fig. 1) be the arch to be quinquesected. Open the 
beam compass to the chord of one fifth of this arch; bring 
the microscope to a, and with the point make the scratch /; 
then bring the microscope to f, and draw the scratch e; and 
in the same manner make the scratches d and 6. Then turn 
the beam compass half round, and having brought the micro- 
scope to a, make the scratch 6; and proceeding as before, 
make the scratches 5, « and ¢. Then the true position of the 
first quinquesection will be between 6 and (, distant from 6 by 
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one-fifth of 6 6; and the second will be distant from 5 by two- 
fifths of d 5, and so on. 

Then, in subdividing these arches, and striking the trae 
divisions, the wire of the microscope, instead of bisecting the 
interval between the two scratches, must be brought four times 
nearer to 5 than to 6. But in order to avoid the confusion 
which would otherwise proceed from this, it will be necessary 
to place marks on the limb opposite to all those divisions, in 
which the interval of the scratches is not to be bisected, show- 
ing in what proportion they are to be divided; and these marks 
should be placed so as to be visible through the microscope, at 
the same time as thescratches. Perhaps the best way of form- 
ing these marks, would be to make dots with the point of the 
beam compass contiguous to that scratch which the wire is 
to be nearest to, which may be done at the time the scratch is 
drawn. 

Perhaps an experienced eye might be able to place the wire 
in the proper manner, between the two scratches, without further 
assistance; but the most accurate way would be to have a 
moveable wire with a micrometer, in the focus of the micro- 
scope, as well as a fixed one - and then having brought the fixed 
wire to b, bring the moveable one to 6, and observe the distance 
of the two wires by the micrometer; then reduce the distance 
of the two wires to one fifth part of this, and move the frame 
till the moveable wire comes to /3, and then the fixed wire will 
be in the proper position, that is, four times nearer to /3 than to b. 

It will be a great convenience, that the moveable wire 
should be made in such manner, as to be readily distinguished 
from the fixed, without the trouble of moving it. 

In this manner of proceeding, I think a careful operator 
can hardly make any mistake ; for if he makes any considerable 
error in the distance of the moveable wire from the fixed, it 
will be detected by the fixed wire not appearing in the right 
position in respect of the two scratches ; and as the mark is 
seen through the microscope, at the same time as the scratches, 
there is no danger of his mistaking which scratch it is to be 
nearest to, or at what distance it is to be placed from it. 

To judge of the comparative accuracy of this method with 
that of bisection, it must be considered that the arches u £, 
6 &, &c. though made with the same opening of the compass 
will not be exactly alike, owing partly to irregularities in the 
brass, and partly to other causes. Let us suppose, therefore, 
that in dividing the arch @ a into five parts, the beam compass 
is opened to the exact length, but that from the above-mentioned 
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irregularities, the arches a f, 6 6, 6 ¢, and « ¢, are all too long b 

the small quantity <, and that the arches af, fe, ed, and db are 
all too short by the same quantity, which is the supposition the 
most unfavourable of any to the exactness of the operation; 
then the error in the position of 8 = «, and the point b 
errs 4 ¢ in the same direction, and therefore the point assumed 
as the true point of quinquesection, will be at the distance 


of — from 8, and the error in the position of this point 
5 


m=<« x1. 

By the same way of reasoning, the error in the position of 
the point taken between d and 6 = « x 23. 

n trisecting the error of each point =« x 14; and in 
bisecting, the error = «; and in quadrisecting, the error of 
the middle point = 2 «. 

It appears therefore that in trisecting, the greatest error we 
are liable to, does not exceed that of bisection in a greater 
proportion than that of 4 to 3; but in quinquesecting the error 
of the two middle points is 2? times greater than in bisecting. 
It must be considered, however, that in the method ’of conti- 
nued bisection, the two opposite points must be found hy qua- 
drisection, and the error of quinquesection exceeds that of 
quadrisection in no greater proportion than that of six to five ; 
so that we may fairly say, that if we begin with quinquesection, 
this method of dividing is not greatly inferior, in point of 
accuracy, to that by continued bisection. 


SECOND METHOD. 


This differs from the foregoing, in placing dots or scratches 
in the true points of quinquesection and trisection, before we 
begin to subdivide. For this purpose, we must have a micro- 
scope placed as in page 3+} second par. at the same distance from 
the centre of motion as the point is; and this microscope must be 
furnished with a moveable wire and micrometer, as in page 
34; and then having first made the fixed wire of this micro- 
scope correspond exactly with the point, we must draw the 
scratches b and f, d and 6, &c. as before, and bring the 
fixed wire to the true point of quinquesection between 5 and A, 
in the manner directed in page 34, and with the point strike the 
scratch or dot ; and if we please, we may, for further security, 
as soon as this is done, examine, by means of the moveable wire, 
whether this intermediate scratch or dot is well placed. 
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The advantage of this method is, that when this is done, 
we may subdivide and cut the true divisions, by making the 
wire of the microscope bisect the intermediate scratches, instead 
. of being obliged to use the more troublesome operation of 
placing it in the proper proportion of distance between the two 
extremes. 

This method certainly requires less attention than the former, 
and on the whole seems to be attended with considerably less 
trouble ; but it is not quite so exact, as we are liable to thie 
double error of placing the intermediate point and of subdi- 
viding from it. 

As in this method the intermediate points are placed by’ 
means of the micrometer, there is no inconvenience In placing 
the extreme scratches 6 and f, &c. at such a distance from 
each other, that the intermediate one shall be in no danger of 
running into the burr raised by the extremes. 


THIRD METHOD. 


Let a a (fig. 3) be the arch to be quinquesected ; lay down 
the arches a b, 6d, and d e, as in the first method; then turn 
the beam compass half round, and lay down the arches a fh 
and ;3 ¢; then, without altering the frame, move the moveable 
wire of the microscope till it is four times nearer to ¢ than to 
e, and having first rubbed out the former scratches, lay them 
down again with the compass thus altered ; but as this method 
possesses not much, if any, advantage over the second, in 
point of ease, and is certainly inferior to it in exactness, it is 
not worth while saying any thing further about it. 

It was before said,* that the centre of motion of the beam 
compass is to be placed, so that the point and axis of the 
microscope shall both be in the circle in which the divisions 
are made ; but it is necessary to consider this more accurately. 
Let A é (fig. 4) be the circle in which the scratches are to be 
made, 6 the puint of the beam compass, which we will suppose 
to be exactly in this circle, d the centre on which it turns, and 
M m the wire in the focus of the microscope, and lect m be that 
point in which it is cut by the circle; and let us suppose that 
this point is not exactly in the line d 6, then when the beam 
compass is turned round, the circle will cut the wire in a differ- 
ent point », placed as much on one side of dd, as m is on 
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the other, so that if the wire is not perpendicular to d 3, the 
arch set off by the beam compass, after being turned round, 
will not be the same as before; but if it is perpendicular, there 
will be no difference; for which reason, care should be taken 
to make the wire exactly perpendicular to d 6, which is easily 
examined by observing whether a point appears to run along 
it, while the beam compass is turned a little on its centre. It 
is also necessary to take care that the point6 is in the arc of 
the circle, while the bisection is observed by the microsvope, 
which may most conveniently be obtained, by placing a stop 
on the support on which that end of the beam compass rests. 
if proper care, however, is taken in placing the wire perpen- 
dicular, no great nicety is required either in this or in the 
position of d. 

Another thing to be attended to, in making the wire bisect 
two scratches, is to take care that it bisects them in the part 
where they cut the circle ; for as the wire is not perpendicular 
to the circle, except in very small arches, it is plain, that 
if it bisects the scratches at the circle, it will not bisect them 
at a distance from it. 

There are many particulars in which my description of the 
apparatus to be employed will appear incomplete; but as 
there is nothing in it which seems attended with difficulty, 1 
thought it best not to enter further into particulars, than was 
necessary to explain the principle, and to leave the rest to any 
artist who may choose to try it. 

It is difficult to form a proper judgment of the conveniences 
or inconveniences of this method, without experience ; but, as 
far as I can judge, it must have much advantage, both in 
point of accuracy and case, over that of dividing by the com- 
mon beam compasses ; but it very likely may be thought that 
Mr. Troughton’s method is better than either. Whether it 
is or is not, must be left for determination to experience and 
the judgment of artists. ‘Thus much, however, may be observed, 
that this, as well as his, is free from the difficulty and inaccuracy, 
of setting the point of a compass exactly in the centre of a 
division. It also requires much less apparatus than his, and 
is free from any danger of error, from the slipping or irregu- 
larity in the motion of a roller; in which respect his method, 
notwithstanding the precautions used by him, is perhaps not 
entirely free from objection ; and, what with some artists may be 
thought a considerable advantage, it is free from the danger 
of mistakes in computing a table of errors, and in adjusting a 
sector according to the numbers of that table. 
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On a method of examining the Divisions of 
Astronomical Instruments. 


The papers relative to the division of instruments, which 
will be closed by the present article, form a series of singular 
ingenuity and value. The subject is of immense importance ; 
for it is intimately connected with the progression of astronomy. 
of the art of navigation, and the diversified pursuits requiring 
the practical application of the mathematics. Here, as well 
as in the two preceding papers, and many others of this Class, 
the form of writing and expression adopted by the Author are 
entirely retained, as best adapted to convey with perspicuity 
the whole of his ideas. 


To the Astronomer Royal. 


St. Ibbs, August 27. 1808, 
Dear Sir, 

I am persuaded that you must feel, in common with myself, 
how unpleasant it is to make use of an instrument in astrono- 
mical observations requiring extreme accuracy, whose exactness 
you have no adequate means of ascertaining, but are obliged 
to depend for it in a great measure upon the abilities and 
integrity of the artist. Itis in vain that we observe with so 
much nicety, and read off with so much precision, if we are 
still uncertain whether there may not be an error in the instru- 
ment itself of much greater magnitude, than those which we 
are endeavouring to prevent; and that our best instruments 
must be liable to such errors, no person can possibly doubt, 
who has paid due attention to the sources from whence they 
may arise. I have estimated, as accurately as I could, the 
amount to which they may accumulate in Bird’s method of 
dividing by continual bisections, and have satisfied myself that 
they are much more considerable than is generally apprehended : 
but as ] cannot obtain such precise information as I could wish, 
respecting the exactness with which a bisection can be performed, 
or a length taken from the scale of equal parts and laid upon 
the instrument, I will not trouble you with the deduction which 
I have made. It is understood indeed, that Bird’s method is 
now generally laid aside, and that each artist employs one, 
which he considers in many respects as peculiar to himself: 
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but I presumed that there would still be such a connexion 
betwixt Bird’s method and those which have been substituted 
in its stead, as to render them in some degree liable to the same 
errors to which it was subject; and the reports which I have 
uniformly received from persons, who have had an opportunity 
of examining some of the modern instruments, have fully 
convinced me that my opinion was just. But whatever may be 
the nature of the methods which are now in use, or whatever 
their advantages over Bird's, I never could persuade myself 
that it would be safe to trust to an instrument, without a 
previous examination. To discover the means of accomplish- 
ing this object, is what I have for some time been anxious to 
effect, anu though 1 fear my endeavours have not been very 
successful. I will nevertheless take the liberty of presenting 
you with the result. 

You are aware, I believe, that I use a circular instrument 
for observing both in altitade and azimuth, which was made 
for me by Mr. Cary in the Strand; that the radius of both 
the altitude and the azimuth circle is one foot, and that each is 
divided into parts containing ten minutes. The construc- 
tion of this instrument does not differ materially from that of 
other similar instruments, with which you are well acquainted, 
and I shall not therefore waste your time by giving you a par- 
ticular description of it. For the purpose of examining the 
divisions upon the two circles, I procured an apparatus to be 
prepared by Mr. Cary, which will be very easily explained. 
To the face of the rim which surrounds the azimuth circle, 
and with its left end close to the stand which supports 
the micrometer on the east side, an are of brass, concentric 
with the circle itself, and a little more than 90° in length, an 
inch in breadth, and one-cighth of an inch in thickness, is 
firmly fixed by screws, so as to have the plane parallel to the 
plane of the circle, and a small portion of its lower surface 
resting upon the extreme part of the rim. The screws pass 
through a brass arc, which is fastened to this at right angles, 
and lies with its broad side against the face of the rim. Upon 
the first mentioned arc, a strong upright piece of brass about 
six inches in length, is made to slide, the lower part of it 
embracing the arc as a groove, and having a clamping screw 
underneath, for the purpose of fixing it firmly to the are at any 
point required. To the top of the upright piece of brass is 
attached a microscope, with a muveable wire in its focus, 
pointing down to the division upon the circle, not directly, 
however, but with an inclination to the left of about 30°. 
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This inclination is given to it, in order to make it point to the 
same division upon the circle, which is immediately under the 
micrometer itself, when it has been moved up as near to the 
micrometer as it is capable of approaching. The microscope 
has attached to it a small graduated circle of brass, and an 
index, by which the seconds, and parts of a second, moved 
over by the wire, are determined. 

To the vertical circle there is likewise an are applied, of 
the same length and breadth as the former, but somewhat 
thicker, and of a radius exceeding that of the circle by about 
two inches. This greater thickness is given to it, on account 
of its being supported in a manner which renders additional 
strength necessary. It is fixed with its broad convex side 
downwards upon two brass pillars, screwed fast to the plane of 
the azimuth circle, and standing in a line parallel to the plane 
of the vertical circle at the distance of about four inches from 
it, and on the right side of the pillars which support the 
micrometers belonging to this circle. The pillar, to which the 
left end of the arcis fastened, is placed close to the lower micro- 
meter of the vertical circle, and the other contiguous to the 
elevated rim, in which the divisions of the azimuth circle are 
cut. The right end of the arc reaches beyond this pillar about 
ten inches. The pillars are of such a height, and so propor- 
tioned to each otber, that whilst the left end of the arc, which 
lies horizontally, is raised to within about two inches of the 
height at which the lowest point of the vertical circle is placed, 
the whole arc runs parallel to the circle through an extent of 
something more than90°. Upon the arc a microscope, witha 
moveable wire in the focus, is made to slide as in the former 
case, and to point to the divisions upon the vertical circle, not 
directly, but with an inclination of about 30° to the left, in 
order that the same division (which is the lowest upon the circle) 
may be seen through it, and through the lower micrometer at 

the same time. 
_ I will now proceed to show you, in what manner the exami- 
nation of the divisions upon either circle may be performed. 
The process is precisely the same in both cases, and will of 
course be described in the same words. 

The first point to be examined is that of 180°, which must 
be done in the usual way, by bringing the points of 0 and 180° 
to the moveable wires of the opposite micrometers, and then 
turning the circle balf-way round, and bisecting the points 
again with the moveable wires; and lastly, taking half the 
difference betwixt the distances of the wires in the two positions 
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of the circle for the error at the point of 180°. Having now 
bisected the point of zero with the moveable wire of the micro- 
meter, which is intended to be used in the rest of the process, 
(for we shall have no further occasion for both,) we must slide 
the microscope along the arc, till by moving the wire a little 
we can bisect the point of 90°, and then the micrometer must 
be firmly clamped to the arc. The circle must then be turned 
till the point of 180° is biought to the microscope, and that of 
90° to the micrometer, so that we may be able to bisect each 
by aslight motion of their respective wires. This being done, 
we must observe, from the positions of the wires, how much 
the interval betwixt them has increased or decreased in the 
measurement of the new arc; and this increase or decrease 
must be noted down with a + or — accordingly. In the same 
manner we must proceed through the remaining two arcs of 
90°, observing and noting down the difference betwixt each and 
the original arc. 

The point of zero must now be brought again to the micro- 
meter, and bisected by the moveable wire, and the microscope 
be made to slide back along the arc, till by moving the wire 
a little we can bisect the point of 60°, and when this is done, 
tlhe microscope must be clamped. We must then measure the 
arc of 60° against every succeeding arc of 60° in the circle, pre- 
cisely in the same way that we measured the first arc of 90° 
against the other three. ‘The arc of 45° is next to be measured 
against every succeeding arc of 45°, and this will complete all 
that is necessary to be done in the early part of the morning 
before the heat of the sun can have affected the temperature of 
the instrument. The rest may be performed at our leisure. 

You will immediately perceive the object of this kind of 
measurement. It enables us to determine, with any degree of 
accuracy that may be required, the proportion which the 
first and every succeeding arc of the circle, contained betwixt 
the micrometer and the microscope, bears to the whole circle, 
and of course the absolute length of the arcs themselves. Leta 
denote the real length of the first of these, and + a, +a’, +a”, 
&c. the difference betwixt the first and second, the first and 
third, &c. respectively ; let A represent any other are whose 
length is known, and which is a multiple of a, as marked upon 
the instrument, and Ict this multiple be expressed by a. 
Then willa + (a + @) + (a +") + (a + a”) + &e.... 
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Hence it is evident, that if there is no error committed in the mea- 
surement of any of these arcs, we shall have the value of a, and 
consequently of a + a@,a + @,a+a", &c. and of any arc, 
comprehending any number of these, accurately determined. 
But if there be an error of e in the measurement of the first, 
of e’, e’, e”’, &c. in the measurement of the second, third, &c. 
respectively, then we shall have the following equation for 
determining a, vizz.a +(at+a+e+e) + lata’ +e 


+e") + &e.... (a + aon +e+ gener) — A, and 





’ ” m,, II 
consequently a will appear to be equal ign 
n 
—n—i e—e'—e"—...e”""" —"> which differs from its true value 
n 
byn—iete +e’ +..e""—t. Hence it follows, that the 


n 
value of the pth arc (p being greater than unity,) as deduced by, 


this process, will differ from its true value by n—1 e+e’ +e" +°""e" 
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mee 
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ate —e@—e , and that if we 
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add any number p of these arcs together, in order to determine 
the value of the arc which is equal to their sum, we shall have an 
error in this value (and the expression holds when p is unity, or 





sites ; ; 7 ae 
the first arc only is taken) equal to p”—~~° +e +e" +¢ 
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which we are liable in the measurement of any arc, and each 
of the succeeding errors to be equal to it, and likewise 


that ¢, e’,...e”--P—! are all negative, then it will appear that 


n—P 42 ne will be the greatest error that can be committed in 
n 
determining the value of any arc, by adding together the 
values of the (p) smaller arcs of which it is compounded. 
For instance, if the interval betwixt the micrometer and the 
microscope comprehends an arc of 60°, as marked upon the 
instrument, and this arc is measured against every succeeding 
arc of 60° in the whole circle, we shall have the greatest error 
that can be committed in deducing the arc of 120° from the 


addition of the two first arcs of 60°, equal to cama x2x%er 


2.66e. After these remarks, we may proceed to consider how 
the remaining divisions upon the circle may be examined with 
the least probable error, and to ascertain the amount of the 
greatest to which the process can in any case be liable. 

Let the arc of 30° be now measured against every succeed- 
ing arc of 308° in the first, third, fourth, and sixth arcs of 60°, 
and let the length of each be determined from a separate com- 
parison with the arc of 60°, in which it is comprehended, and 
not from a general comparison with all the four. The arc of 
15° must then be measured against every succeeding arc of 15° 
in the first, third, fourth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
twelfth arcs of 30°, and the value of each deduced from a 
comparison with the arc of 30°, in which it is contained. 
When this is done, we shall have determined the length of every 
succeeding arc of 15°, of the first arcs of 30, 45, 60, 75 (= 
60 +15,) 90, 105 (= 90 +15,) 120 (=60 + 60,) 135 (=90 + 45,) 
150 (=120+80,) 165 (=1504+165,) and 180° in each semi- 
circle. 

We must next measure the arc of 5° against every succeed- 
ing arc of 5° in the whole circle, and deduce the values of the 
first, and of the sum of the first and second, in each succeeding 
arc of 15° from a comparison with the arc of 15° in which 
they are contained. We must then proceed to determine the 
values of the first arc of 3° in each 15°, and of its multiples 
the arcs of 6, 9, and 12°. We must also put down the value 
of the last arc of 3° in each arc of 15°, and then deduce the 
values of the first and last arcs of 1° in each arc of 15°, from a 
comparison with the are of 3° in which they are respectively 
contained. 
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We shall now have measured in each arc of 15° the first 
arcs of 1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12°, and by taking the last are of 
one degree, which has likewise been determined, from the arc 
of 15°, we shall obtain the first arc of 14°. The first 7° of 
this arc being measured against the second, we ascertain the 
value of the first 7°; and then, by measuring the first 4° of the 
remaining arc of 8° against the second, we shall get the value 
of the first 4°, which added to the arc of 7°, before determined, 
will give us the length of the first arc of 11°. The first 2° of 
the remaining arc of 4° must then be measured against the se- 
cond, and we shall get the value of the first 2°, and by adding 
this arc to the arc of 11°, we shall obtain the value of the arc 
of 13°. By taking away the first arc of 1° from the arc of 15°, 
we get the remaining arc of 14°, and then having determined 
the length of the first 7° of this arc, by measuring them against 
the second, we must add it to the are of 1°, and we shall obtain 
the arc of 8°.) The length of the first 4° of this arc will then 
be easily known, by measuring them against the second, as will 
afterwards that of the first 2° in the arc of 4° itself by measur- 
ing them against the second in the same arc. 

We have still to ascertain the lengths of all the first arcs 
of 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 minutes, contained in each degree, 
for I shall only consider the case in which the circle is divided 
into parts of 10 minutes. Now the length of the first arc of 
30° will be obtained by measuring it against the second, and 
the lengths of the first and second arcs of 20’ (whose sum will 
give the arc of 40’) by measuring the first against each of 
the remaining arcs. The length of the third arc of 20’ must 
likewise be put down, and then the first arc of 10’ being 
measured aguinst the second of the arc of 20, in which it is 
included, and also against the two arcs of 10° contained in 
the last arc of 20’, its own value, and that of the last 10° in 
the degree, will be determined from a comparison with the arcs 
of 20’, in which they are respectively comprehended. The 
length of this last arc of 10’ being taken from that of the whole 
degree, will give us the length of the first 50’, and complete 
the operation. 

In order to ascertain the greatest possible error to which we 
are liable in the examination, let « denote in parts of a second 
the greatest that can be committed in bisecting any point upon 
the limb ; then, since this error may occur at each end of the 
arc, it is evident that e in the expression deduced above 





= 


("—?P x 2 pe) will become 2c, and the expression itself oe 
rL 2 
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x 4pe. Hence the possible error will be <u e = Ze at 180° 


26 Pox de = Be at 905 Sex Ae = 3.33 cat 60°; 


2 
Gx 2e — x 4x 2e-4eatl120°. The greatest error 


must therefore lie betwixt 90 and 120°, and nearer to the 
extremity of the latter than of the former arc. ant 105° it will 
be 5.50¢; at 111° it will be 5.50<—2.1,5¢+2~ x 4x Qe= 
o 

9,70 <; and at 111° 10 it will be 9,70 « — 1. 1,04. (the excess 
of the error at J11° above that at 112°)3 + 3.33 « = 12.856, 
which will be found to be the greatest error betwixt 105 and 
120°, and of course the greatest in the first semi-circle. In the 
other semi-circle, the process being the same, the possible errors 
must necessarily be the same at the same distances from the first 
point, rechoning the contrary way upon the circle. 

The magnitude of the quantity « will of course vary upon 
circles of the same radius, according to the excellence of the 
glass employed, and the accuracy of the examiner’s eye. It 
will seldom, however, exceed one second upon a circle, whose 
radius is one foot: and in general it will not amount to so much. 
I find that I can read off to a certainty, within less than three 
fourths of a second, and hence I conclude, that I could examine 
the divisions of my circle without being liable to a greater error 
than 9.63 seconds, and those of a circle of three feet radius 
without the risk of a greater error than 3.21 seconds. 

To those people who are accustomed to entertain such exalted 
notions of the accuracy with which astronomical instruments 
can with a certainty be divided, this error, I dare say, will 
appear very considerable: but for my part, I am perfectly 
satisfied that it bears but a small proportion to the accumulated 
error which may take place, in spite of the utmost vigilance 
of the artist, in an instrument divided according to any method 
which has hitherto been made public. I need not, however, 
remark upon the very great improbability that the error of 
examination should ever attain or approach, to its extreme 
limit, as this must be sufficiently obvious to any person who 
is in the least degree conversant with the doctrine of chances ; 
but it may be proper to observe, that we have it in our power 
(and in this respect the examiner possesses a most important 
advantage over the divider of an instrument) to diminish its 
probable amount, as much as we please, by bringing the 
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moveable wires of the micrometer and microscope several times 
to bisect their respective points in the measurement of every 
arc, and taking a mean of the different readings-off for the true 
position of the wire at the real bisection of the point. The wire 
may be moved in this manner eight or ten times at each point 
(if such a degree of caution should be thought necessary,) and 
the mean taken in little more than a minute, so that the time of 
performing the work will not be so much increased, as might 
perhaps have been apprehended, and when it is completed, we 
may reasonably presume that the distance of every point from 
zero (whilst the temperature of the circle continues uniform) 
will have been determined with sufficient exactness for every 
practical purpose. 

Of the time necessary for the examination, a pretty correct 
idea may be formed by considering how many measurements 
are required, and allowing about a minute and a half for each ; 
i.e. a quarter of a minute for bringing the extreme points of 
the arc to the micrometer and the microscope, and a minute 
and a quarter for making the several bisections. Now, in 
dividing the whole circle into arcs of 15° each, it will appear 
that forty-four measurements must he perfurmed; and to 
examine every point in each arc of 15°, there will be 161 
required, making in all 3908 measurements ; and consequently 
the time necessary for completing the whole work will be 5862 
minutes, or about 98 hours. 

The time and labour required for this examination are, no 
doubt very considerable; but it ought to be recollected, that 
it will render any great degree of precision, in dividing the in- 
strument totally unnecessary. Whoever indeed employs this 
method of examination will be virtually the divider of his own 
instrument, and all that he will ask of the artist, is to make him 
a point about the end of every five or ten minutes, whose 
distance from zero he will determine for himself, and enter in 
his book to be referred to when wanted. We may likewise 
observe, that by this examination we shall not only be secured 
against the errors of division, but against those which arise 
from bad centering, and from the imperfect figure of the circle, 
and which in general are of too great a magnitude to be neg- 
lected. 

It will, I dare say, have occurred to you, that whenever we 
are desirous that an observation should be particularly exact, 
we may guard it against the effects of unequal expansion or 
contraction in the metal, by means of the apparatus which I 
have described: for we have only to measure the arc which 
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has been determined by the observation against the whole circle, 
or against the multiple of it, which approaches nearest to the 
circle, and from thence to deduce its value in the manner 
explained above, and we shall either have entirely excluded the 
error which we apprehended, or have rendered it too small 
to be of any importance. Suppose, for instance, that the are 
determined by the observation was 48°; then by measuring it 
against the whole circumference increased by an arc of 24°, we 
shall obtain a result free from any greater error of unequal 
temperature, than one-eighth of the increase or decrease of this 
arc of 24° beyond a due proportion to that of the circle itself. 

This expedient gives us all the advantages of the French 
circle of repetition, without the inconvenience arising from 
being obliged to turn the instrument, and move the telescope, 
so many times in the course of the observation. Nay, I am 
serauaded that the result may be made more accurate ia this 
way, than by the French method, because not only can the 
object be more frequently observed, but the contacts or bisec- 
tions, it may be presumed, will be more exact when the observer 
is not disturbed by the hurry attendant upon the use of the 
repeating circle; and with respect to any error in the instrn- 
ment, from whatever cause it may arise, it will be as effectually 
excluded by the process which I recommend, as by moving 
the telescope round the circle. Besides, this method is appli- 
cable either to the azimuth or altitude circle, or indeed to any 
circle which turns upon its own axis, whereas the French 
method can never be applied to the azimuth circle, nor te any 
other circle which does not tura both upon its own axis, and 
upon one which is perpendicular to it. 

After all, however, it is possible that the process which I 
have been explaining to you may be no new discovery, and 
that you may be already acquainted with it. If this should 
be the case, you will be kind enough to inform me; at any 
rate indeed, I should esteem myself greatly obliged, if you 
would favour me with your sentiments upon the subject, as 
soon as you can do it with perfect convenience to yourself. 


1 am, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


WILLIAM LAX. 
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An Instrument for drawing Ellipses. 


An instrument of this description has long been a desidera- 
tum in the art of drawing, as all the methods hitherto in use 
are liable to objections, either for want of neatness in their 
performance, or in the extent of application. The present 
instrument is completely general in its properties, being capable 
of describing ellipses of any possible dimensions or proportions 
of diameter, within the size to which it is made, and it is equally 
applicable to engraving and drawing. -The general size of the 
instrument is twice as large as the drawings in plate LX XIX: 
when it is used, it is placed upon the paper, or surface where 
the ellipses is to be described, and the square frame held fast 
by one hand, while the moving circles are turned round by the 
other, to trace the curve by means of a drawing pen, properly 
sitaated for that purpose. 

Fig. 1 represents the whole instrument, looking down upon 
its plan ; fig. 2 is an elevation, to show the thickness of its 
several parts ; and fig. 3 is a cross section. 

The moving parts of the instrument consist of two brass cir- 
cles (AB) of equal dimensions, so fitted together that they will 
slide one upon another, by means of the pinion K, to separate 
their centres to any required distance within the extent of their 
radii; the centres have nocentral bar, but instead thereof have 
two bars, aa, parallel to each other, and at some distance trom 
the centre, leaving an open space between them, in which the 
drawing pen or tracing point is situated ; there are also crooked 
arms, 6 6, proceeding from the bars aa to the circular rim, to 
give them sufficient strength, and these being all the bars across 
the circle, leaves them sufficiently open to see the curve as it 
is traced beneath by the drawing pen. 

The circles are united by screws at cc, screwed into the 
lower circle, and the two bars aa of the upper circle are 
included between them; this keeps the two together, but at 
the same time adm.ts of sliding them une upon the other in the 
manner of the figure. At ee are two other screws, tapped into 
the other circle, and retaining the bars of the lower one in the 
same manner. The centre pin for the pinion K is fixed un one 
of the arms of the lower circle, and acts upon a rack d, screwed 
to the upper circle, so that it separates the two when turned 
round by the finger and thumb, applied to the milled head kh, 
upon it, but the circles are fitted together so tight by the screws, 
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that they will not separate from each other except by the power 
of the pinion, and may, in the motion of the instrument, be 
considered as firmly united together, but capable of having any 
degree of eccentricity given to them by means of the pinion K. 

The circles are turned round in their square frames, by 
means of six small handles, ff fff f, fixed in the rim of 
the upper circle; to any two of these the thumb and finger of 
the right hand are applicd. 

The frame or fixed part of the instrument consists of four 
straight rulers DE, and FG ; the latter are screwed down upon 
the former, and are therefore in a plane above them, as is shown 
by fig. 2, plates of brass being interposed between them, at the 
avgles, to separate them to a proper distance. 

'Che lower circle 4, is fitted in between the two lower rulers, 
DE, and slides freely to the direction of their length, but has 
no shake sideways; in like manner the upper circle B is 
included between the edges of the rulers FG, and therefore 
moves in aright line, in a direction perpendicular to the former ; 
thus the frame forms two grooves at right angles to each other, 
in which the circles revolve, with an eccentric motion, the 
upper circle sometimes hanging ovcr the lower rulers, and the 
lower circle passing under the lower rulers, as is shown in the 
figure. 

The result of this motion is, that a tracer placed on any 
part of the circles when they are rendered eccentric, willdescribe 
an ellipsis on the surface beneath, but the only tracer which is 
used for drawing, is situated between the bars aa; into this 
space a small carriage or frame g is fitted to slide freely from 
one end of the opening to the other, by means of a rack hk 
screwed to one side ot it, with a millet head and a pinion L turn- 
ing on a centre-pin fixed into the upper circle BB. The frame 
has a brass socket, H, moving on a centre-pin fixed across it, 
and having a hole in it for the reception of the leg of a pair of 
common drawing compasses, M, which stand as in fig. 2, when 
in use, the pen tracing the curve upon the paper ; but they admit 
of being lifted up on the centre-pin of the socket H, and then 
for the convenience of setting the instrament, the circles can be 
turned about without making any marks. 

The transverse section, fig.3, shows the frame gy, and 
the manner in which it is fitted into the bars «a of the circles, 
also the socket H, moving on its centre-pin, and the two pair 
of racks and pinions, K d, and LA, the former for the purpose 
of separating the circles, and the latter for moving the frame 
g ane between {hem ; the frame g is so fitted that it continues 
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at the same point, with respect to the upper circle B, when the 
centre of the two are separated from each other by the motion of 
the pinion K, and may therefore be considered as immoveable 
when the lower circle only is moved. 

To keep the frame of the instrument stationary upon the 
paper whilst it is used, two sharp pins are fixed in the ruler P, 
which penetrate the paper, and make it quite fast, when they 
are held down by the finger and thumb of the left hand 
applied upon the heads of the nuts, NO ; these are introduced 
to unite the ruler P with the ends of the two upper rulers FG, 
but the screws of these nuts passing through gruoves in the 
ruler P, admit the whole instrument to be moved on the paper 
a small quantity parallel to itself, in the direction of the ruler 
P, though the friction of the fitting is such that it will not 
move unless some force is applied for that purpose ; the same 
screws, where they pass through the ends of the rulers KG, 
are also received in grooves, so that by unscrewing the nuts, 
the whole instrument can be moved sideways, a small quantity 
nearer or farther from the ruler P, but by screwing these nuts 
fast, the screws become fixed to FG, though they still admit of 
moving in the grooves of the ruler P. 

The reader will now comprehend the structure of the instru- 
ment; the circles are capable of revolving in the frame set with 
any required degrce of eccentricity ; and the tracing point or 
pen can be removed to any required distance from the centre of 
the upper circle B ; the compasses M, being opencd to the ex- 
tent of a mark made upon one of the bars of the frame, and then 
being fixed in the instrument, by pushing them into their socket 
H, it is ready for use. 

In this state, suppose the two circles set by the pinion K 
exactly concentric with each other, and the pinion L turned 
till the end of the frame g comes into contact with the rim of 
the instrument, then the point of the pen M will come exactly 
in the centre of both circles, and the circles being turned round 
in the frame by their handles, the pen will only mark a small 
point on the paper, which will be the centre of any curve the 
instromeut may be afterwards made to describe. 

By turning the pinion L, the point of the pen may be 
removed to any distance from the centre, within the radius of 
the instrument, and it will, when turned round, describe a 
circle which may be made of any radius, from the smallest 
point to the size of the circles; this is the simplest case of the 
instrument, and may be considered as an ellipsis when the 
differcnce of its diameters is infinitely smail; when the cireles 
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are rendered eccentric it draws an ellipsis, and by turning 
the pinion L the breadth of the ellipsis will be determined, and 
by the other (K) the difference between its breadth and length 
is regulated. . 

Suppose the pinion K turned to render circles eccentric 
without moving the other pinion, the pen therefore remains in 
the centre of the upper circle ; in this case the pen will describe 
a straight line, equal in Jength to twice the cccentricity of the 
circles: this is evident, because the circumference of the upper 
circle BB, moving against the straight-edge F and G, its centre 
must describe a line parallel thereto; this case may be considered 
as an ellipsis without breadth, for if the peu is set the smallest 
quantity out of the centre of the upper circle, it will draw a 
very narrow ellipsis, and by setting it at different distances 
from the centre, any required proportion of ellipses may be 
described. 

The conjugate diameter will in all cases be equal to double 
the distance from the point of the pen to the centre of the 
upper circle, and the difference of the conjugate and transverse 
diameters will be always equal to twice the eccentricity of the 
two circles. 

The principle upon which this instrument operates, is the 
same as the trammel, employed by carpenters aud other arti- 
ficers, for striking ovals, by means of a board with two cross 
grooves in it, and a beam or radial bar, which has two pins 
to operate in the grooves, and a third to draw the curve; to 
prove this, suppose PP, and QQ, fig. 4, to be the two diameters 
of the intended ellipsis, then, if the three points d, e, and f, are 
marked upon an inflexible bar, and the points d and e constantly 
applied to the two diameters, PQ, and a tracing point situated 
at fis carried round by the bar, it will describe an ellipsis RR; 
this is the principle of the trammel, but its defects, as at pre- 
sent constructed, are well known. 

First, it will not draw any ellipsis which is less in either of 
its dimensions than the size of the board or frame containing 
the cross grooves, representing the two diameters PP, and QQ; 
nor a it draw much larger, unless the diameters are nearly 
equal. 

Secondly, it is difficult to fix the cross firmly on the paper, 
or to bring it to the exact point required for the centre of the 
ellipsis ; and, thirdly, when this is done, the most perfect work- 
manship in the grooves and sliders, can scarcely ensure its 
moving freely without shake or improper motions, so as to 
make an accurate and fair curve. 
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All these defects are obviated in the present invention, by 
extending the two points d and e to become the largest circles, 
AB, fig. 1, and then the rulers DE, and FG, represent the 
sides of the grooves, in which the points move; the point of 
the pen of the compasses M, now represents the point f in all 
its properties of moving along the bar, to enlarge or diminish 
the ellipsis, but with the advantage that it can be actually 
brought to coincide with one of the points d or e, when of 
course it will draw a straight line, and if brought to agree 
with both of them, it will describe only a point ; therefore this 
instrument will describe any possible variety of ellipsis within 
the limits of its radius, either as to size or proportion of its 
diameter. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE INSTRUMENT. 


When any ellipsis of given dimensions is to be drawn, the 
paper is prepared by drawing the two diameters, about four 
inches long; upon each of these, set off with the compasses 
the four puints where the intended curve is to intersect the 
lines. This preparation is not essential, but it assists in setting 
the instrument in its true place: first, fill the drawing pen of 
the compasses with Indian-ink from a camel-hair pencil, (for 
common ink soon destroys the steel points of the pen;) then 
adjust the screw, that the pen may draw a proper line; and fix 
the compasses into the brass socket H, so that they have no shake 
or looseness in the fitting ; turn the circles about in their frame 
so that the pen is towards the side marked G; now place the 
whole instrument ip such a position, that the centre of the 
four rulers coincides with the centre of the intended ellipsis. 
This may be estimated ; or, by previously producing the two 
diameters, the frame may be set very nearly, taking care to 
place the upper rulers FG parallel to the greatest diameter. 
Here fix the instrument, by pressing the two pins or points of 
the ruler P, into the paper, and hold it fast, by placing the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand upon the nuts NO, 
leaving the other hand at liberty to turn the circles about, by 
applying the finger and thumb to any opposite two of the small 
handles f. Now, by turning the pinion L, remove the draw- 
ing pen to the extent of the shortest diameter of the ellipsis ; 
then turn the circles one half round by the handles, and exa- 
mine if the point of the pen comes exactly to the opposite end 
of the shortest diameter; if it dues not, adjust the error one 
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half, by moving the pen by turning the pinion L; and the 
other half, by moving the whole frame on the paper. The 
screws of the nut NO, will admit this motion, being fitted 
into grooves in the ruler P, (which should not he disturbed,) 
but thenuts should not be screwed so tight as to prevent the 
motion; then, by returning the circles back again, its accuracy 
will be ascertained ; for if it meets the furmer mark, it proves 
that the circles are in the right centre, and the compasses are 
set to the proper diameter for the conjugate axis ; now turn the 
pen towards the length of the ellipsis, and without altering the 
compasses or pinion L, slide the circles one upon the other 
by the pinion K, till the point of the pen arrives at the mark 
made for the length of the ellipsis ; turn the circles half round 
to the opposite end, and if they match the mark made there, 
the adjustment is correct; if not, one half the error must be 
corrected by moving the circles with their pinion K, and the 
other by moving the whole frame on the paper. To do this, 
the nuts NO must be made slack, and then the frame will be 
at liberty to move, as before described ; but the ruler P must 
never be removed after the first fixing, and the side D of the 
frame will of course be a greater or less distance from it. 

The adjustments being made in this manner, the pen may 
be suffered to rest upyn the paper, and trace round the curve. 
The precautions of turning the circles to the opposite sides will 
be unnecessary, except where great accuracy is required. In 
turning the circles about, a habit will be easily acquired of 
pressing with equal force on the two opposite sides of the circles, 
and then they will turn round pleasantly. 

It will save much trouble in adjusting the place of the 
instrument upon the paper, if the compasses before being put 
into the socket II, are opened to the extent of the arch struck 
upon the ruler G: then, when the compasses are put into their 
socket, and the pinion L turned back as far as it will go, the 
point of the pen will come exactly into the centre of the ellipsis 
which it is intended to describe; if, therefore, the centre of the 
ellipsis is marked upon the paper, and the ‘point of the pen 
(when opened to the above extent, and the pinion L turned 
till the end of the frame g touches the rim of the circle,) being 
brought by moving the whole instrument on the paper, to this 
mark, the instrument is adjusted at once as to its position on the 
paper, and the other adjustments tor the dimensions of the 
ellipsis required to be drawn, must be made as before directed. 

After having draw an ellipsis, if it is required to draw 
another parallel to it, to show the thickness of a circular plate, 
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set the pen opposite G, fig. 1, and by the screws of the nuts 
NO, as before mentioned, being fitted in grooves, the frame 
and the circles may be moved with the longer axis parallel to 
itself, so as to describe another ellipsis parallel to the former. 


Method of transferring Pictures to new Grounds. 


The want of an efficient method of transferring to new grounds, 
pictures which are hastening to decay, or on walls or ceilings 
which are likely to be pulled down, has often been regretted. 
The paper we shall here give to the reader, is perhaps the best 
essay on the subject, that has hitherto been made public. 
By this process, any paintings on the ceilings, walls, or 
wainscots of old buildings, however large, on curved or straight 
surfaces, and of whatsoever shape, may be preserved from 
ruin and handed down to posterity, when otherwise they 
would be lost ; and this may be done without defacing or injur- 
ing them. 

The first thing to be attending to, either for paintings on 
plaster walls or ceilings, or from boards, is, that the place in 
which they are, be secure from wet or damp. If the paintings 
are on old walls, in large buildings, and places where this 
cannot be attained by art, then the summer seasons should be 
taken for the purpose, as a picture would rarely escape damage, 
if wet or damp get at it while under the process ; at the same 
time caution should be taken that the room or place be not over- 
heated, which would also produce equally bad effects. These 
precautions being taken, the next thing is to examine the force 
of the painting. If there are any holes in the same, they must 
be carefully filled up with paste, or putty of glue and whiting : 
this, if the holes are large, should be done twice or thrice, 
so as entirely to fill up the holes, and to leave the face even and 
smooth ; but if there are any bruised places, with paint still 
remaining on the face of the bruised parts, then this stopping 
must not be applied, but the securing canvass, hereafter de- 
scribed, must be pressed down into such places. In the places 
that are stopped, there will of course appear blemishes, when the 
picture is transferred: but the process is rendered much more 
certain by this treatment of the deficicncies. 
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Attention must next be paid, to lay down any blisters, or 
places where the paint is leaving the ground ; this is done by 
introducing, between the paint and the ground, some very 
strong paste made of fiour and water; and the face of the 
blistered paint being damped with a wet sponge or pencil, it 
may be pressed with the hand home to the ground, to which 
it will then adhere. All the unsound places being thus secured, 
care must be taken to clear the face of any grease or dirt, as 
also of any particles of the paste, that may happen to be left 
on the surface. 

The next thing is to determine the size of the painting 
meant to be taken off; and if ona plain surface, a board of 
the size of the picture must be procured, of not less than an 
inch in thickness, and framed together with well seasoned wood, 
in small pannels, smooth and flush on one side. ‘This done, 
a piece of fine open canvass must be provided, such as the 
finest sort used for hanging paper on. ‘This canvass should be 
made somewhat larger than the picture, and so sewed toge- 
ther, and the seam pressed, that it may be perfectly smooth and 
even. It may be called the securing canvass; and being so 
prepared, it is struck on the face of the picture, with a paste 
made of strong beer, boiled till it is half reduced, and then 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of the finest wheaten flour to 
give it a very strong consistence. ‘To large pictures, on walls 
or ceilings, the canvass must for sometime be pressed, and 
rubbed with the hand as smooth as possible, working it from 
the middle to the outside, so as to make it tolerably tight, and 
observing, as it dries, to press it with the hand or cloth, into 
any hollow or bruised places, so that it may adhere to every 
part of the painting. ‘This done, it is left to dry, which it will 
mostly do in a day or two. When dry, a second canvass, of 
a stronger and closer sort, and of the same size as the other, 
is in like manner to be attached on the top of the first. This 
last canvass will want very little attention, as it will readily 
adhere to the first; and, being dry, any small knots or un- 
evenness which appear on it must be removed. Then the whole 
should be again covered with a thin paste of size and whiting ; 
when dry, the surface should be pumiced over, so as to make 
it perfectly smooth and even. 

The painting being thus secured, the board, already pre- 
pared to the size of the picture, is to be put with the smooth 
side against the face of the uppermost canvass, so as exactly 
to cover the surface intended to be transferred. The edges of 
the canvass, which as before directed, are left larger than the 
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painting, are then to be pulled tight over, and closely nailed 
to the edge of the board. If the painting be large, either on 
ceilings or walls, the board must, by proper supports, be firmly 
fixed against the picture, so that it can readily be lowered 
down when the plaster and painting is detached. 

The canvass and board being fixed, the paintings from walls 
or ceilings are to be freed, together with a certain portion of the 
plastering ; this with proper care and attention may readily be 
done. If ona ceiling, the first thing is to make some holes 
through the plastering round the outside of the board and 
painting, aud, with a small saw, to saw the plastering from 
one hole to another, till the whole is disunited frum the 
other parts of the ceiling. ‘The workman must then get at the 
upper side of the ceiling, where he must free the plastering 
from the laths, by breaking off the keys, and with a chisel, 
cut out the laths, whereby the plastering, together with the 
picture, will be left resting on the boards and supports. If 
there be apartments over the ceiling, the readiest way will be 
to take up a tew of the flooring-boards above ; if next the roof, 
means may always be tound to get at the back in the same way ; 
and although at first the operation may appear difticult, yet it 
is presumed, no difficulty will be found by any ingenious 
workman. 

If the painting is on a brick or stone wall, the wall must he 
cut away at the top, and down the sides of the painting ; and 
then by means of chisels or saws, of different lengths, the wall 
must be cut away quite behind the painting, which will be left 
with the plastering resting on the board. ‘This operation may 
sometimes be done with a saw; or, if the wall be not thick, 
nor the other side of much consequence, the bricks or stones 
may be taken out from that side, leaving the plastering and 
painting as before. 

If paintings are on curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceil 
ings, then the only difference of operation is, that some ribs of 
wood must be cut out and boarded smooth to the curve of the 
surface of the painting, against which they must be fixed, in 
place of the before-described bearing board; the painting is then 
to be freed, and left with the plastering resting on the bearers. 

For paintings on wainscot or boards, the same process is 
exactly followed, only that, as the wainscot or board can always 
be cut to the size wanted, and laid horizontal, the securing 
canvass is stretched thereon, and turned over its edges till it is 
dry ; after which the edges are again turned up, and nailed to 
the board, in the same manner as those from walls. 
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The paintings being freed from their original places, as 
above described, the state in which they are obtained, is that 
of being secured to two thicknesses of canvass, with their faces 
to the board prepared for that purpose. ‘They may therefore 
be removed to any room or shop, where they may be finished 
as follows: Let the room or shop be moderately warm and 
dry, but by no means overheated ; lay the board on a bench 
or tressels ; the back of the picture will then be uppermost, 
and the plastering, or wood, is to be cleared away, leaving 
nothing but the body of paint, which will be firmly attached 
to the securing canvass. ‘l’o perform this operation of removing 
the wood or plaster from the back of the painting, a large 
rasp, a narrow plane, and chisels, will be requisite; the work 
is difficult to describe, but would soon be learned by any 
one who makes the attempt ; nor is it very tedious with sharp 
tools. When it is performed, the picture is ready to be 
attached to new canvass, as follows : 

The painting being cleared, and lying on the board, the 
back of itis to be painted successively, three or four times 
over, with any good strong-bodied paint, leaving each coat to 
dry before the other comes on: a day or two between each will 
generally be found sufficient. Each of these coats, and parti- 
cularly the first, should be laid on with great care, taking but 
a small quantity in the brush at a time, and laying it very thin. 
This precaution is necessary, to prevent any of the oil or paint 
from searching through any small cracks or holes that may 
happen to be in the face of the picture, which would run into 
the paste, and so attach the securing canvass to the picture as 
to prevent its being afterwards got off. If any of these holes 
or cracks are observed, they should be stopped up with the 
glue and whiting paste and the paiting then repeated till 
a complete ceat is foimed on the back of the picture. It is 
now ready for attaching to canvass, which is done by spreading 
all over the back of the picture, a paste made of copal varnish, 
mixed with stiff’ white lead, and a small quantity of any other 
old fat paint ; all which beimg spread equally over with a pallet- 
knife, sucha canyass as the first securing canvass is laid upon it, 
and strained and nailed round the edges of the board, in which 
state it is left till it becomes tolerably dry ; and then a second 
cauvass, of a stronger sort, must be in like manner attached on 
the first, and left till it is perfectly dry and hard. This mostly 
takes about two months; and the longer it is left, the more 
securely the painting will be attached to its canvass, and less 
liable to crack or fly from it. When sufficiently dry, all the 
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four pieces of canvass are to be unnailed from the board, and 
the edges turned up the reverse way, and nailed to a proper 
stretching frame. This is done by unnailing from the board 
a part on each side at a time, and immediately nailing it to the 
stretching frame, so as never to leave the canvass to rack or 
partially stretch, which would damage the picture. In this 
manner, by degrees, the cloths are entirely detached from the 
board, and firmly fixed on the stretching frame. The super- 
fluous canvass left larger than the frame, may then be cut off, 
and the wedges put in the frame, and moderately tighten- 
ed up. 

There remains now only to clear the face of the painting 
from the securing canvass, which is done by repeatedly wash- 
ing the face with a sponge dipped in moderately warm water. 
In doing this, no violence or force must be used: with frequent 
and gently washings, the paste will all be worked out with the 
sponge; the outer canvass being cut round the edges, is then 
to be stripped off, and the other next the face of the picture is 
to be done in the like manner. It will then only remain to 
clear the paste off entirely, and repair any defects; and the 
picture will be as strong as if it had been originally painted 
on the canvass to which it is transferred. 

. For taking pictures off walls, without taking the walls down, 
or cutting away more than the plastering, the following process 
is proposed :—The face of the picture to be first secured with 
canvass, in every respect, in the manner before-described: then 
instead of the plain board, a bearer should be prepared, with 
a convex surface, composed of ribs, boarded over, so as to 
form part of a cylinder, of not less than five fect radius, and 
as long as theheight of the picture. This bearer being prepared, 
in order to apply it, a floor or platform should be erected, and 
placed horizontally, with its surface level, and its edges imme- 
diately in contact with the bottom of the picture meant to be 
transferred. The use of this platform is for the above-described 
bearer to rest and move upon; the bearer should be set on its 
end, with one edge in contact with the wall, at one side of the 
picture ; consequently the other edge will be at some distance 
from the wall, according to the size of the picture and convexity 
of the bearer. Being thus placed, the superfluous edge of 
the securing canvass should be turned over, and nailed to that 
edge of the bearer that is next to the wall; then the operation 
of cutting away the plastering should be commenced; it may 
be done with the corner and end of a short saw, by sawing 
between the brick-work and plastering, leaving the thickness, 
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or part of the thickness of the plastering, on the painting 
fastened to the bearer; and when this edge of the picture is 
freed, the whole height for nine or ten inches under the edge 
of the bearer that is furthest from the wall, must be gently 
forced nearer ; consequently the other edge, together with the 
painting and plaster that is freed, will leave the wall, and 
give an opportunity of introducing the saw behind, and cutting 
away the same to a certain distance further under; and by 
repeating this, the whole of the picture will at last be freed, 
and left on the bearer. Each time the bearer is removed, 
and in effect rolled on the vertical surface of the wall, care 
must he taken to turn and nail the securing canvass on the top 
and bottom edges of the bearer, so as to secure the freed part 
of the plastering and picture from moving about; and, lastly, 
before the bearer and painting be moved, care must also be 
taken to nail the other edge of the picture in the same way, 
which will secure the whole to the bearer. This done, the 
picture and bearer are at liberty to be moved to a proper 
place, in order to be freed from the plaster taken from the wall ; 
the edges may then be unnailed, and the painting and canvass 
slipped from this bearer on to a plain board; the new canvass 
must then be put on, and remain till dry, as in other cases. 

It may appear that the bending of the canvass and plastering 
to the convex bearer, will crack the plaster, and damage the 
painting ; but it will be found in practice, that to the curve 
mentioned, or even a less radius, plastering will bend, without 
any visible crack, even on its exterior; and that part next the 
bearer, not having occasion, in bending, to extend its parts, 
will consequently be much less liable to be disturhed by such 
bending. 
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Method of preserving and repairing the Defects of 
the Cunvass of Oil Paiatings. 


Ist. Separate the canvass from the pannel, or straining frame, 
and lay it on a smooth table, with the painting downwards, 
and nail it securely, 

2nd. Take a piece of tin-foil, larger than the canvass, and 
spread it evenly on a very smooth table. ‘Then melt some Salis- 
bury glue in the same manner as for cabinet-mukers’ use. 

3rd. Warm the tin-foil before the fire, and lay if again on 
the table, then wash it over with the glue, and place it on the 
back of the canvass, secured as above, as quickly as possible ; 
smooth it perfectly with the hand, and let it remain in a warm 
room to dry. 

4th. To repair the cracks of the canvass, in an old oil 
painting, lay it on a smooth table, the subject downwards ; 
then with a brush or fine linen, cover the convass with some 
melted white was, and, with a warm flat smoothing iron, rub 
over the wax, and press it hard, which will draw the colours 
up to the canvass. 

5th. To varnish the painting, clean it well, take some white 
wax, and spirits of turpentine, with a small quantity of linseed- 
oil, and sugar of lead; melt them over the fire, dip a fine 
linen rag therein, with which wash the painting ; then, with 
a fine linenrag, rub over the varnish, till it begins to be polished ; 
let it remain till next day, and then rub it over with a fine 
waxed cloth, and afterwards with a soft linen cloth, using them 
alternately, by which means the painting will receive a very fine 
polish. 

By the above means the cracks and small lioles in old paint- 
ings may be closed and repaired, and a coat of tin-foil may be 
afterwards glued on the back of the canvass, as above-mentioned. 

A foot square of the tin-foil costs about sixpence; when 
wanted of a larger size it will cost considerably more in propor- 
tion. It may be procured in sheets of three or four feet if 


wanted. 
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Preparation of colourless Ox-gall for Painters in 
Water-colours. 


Ox-gall, deprived of its tendency to putridity, and its colour- 
ing matter, so detrimental to all delicate colours, is prepared in 
the following manner: 

To a pint of fresh ox-gall, boiled and skimmed, put one 
ounce of alum, finely powdered ; continue it on the fire until 
combined ; when cold put it into a bottle, and cork it moder- 
ately close. 

To another pint of fresh ox-gall, also boiled and skimmed, 
put one ounce of common salt, and continue it on the fire 
until combined ; when cold, put it into another bottle, and 
cork it moderately close. 

Gall, thus prepared, will keep perfectly free from putridity, 
or any offensive smell. 

When the above preparations have stood in a room, of a 
moderate temperature, for about three months, they will deposit 
a thick sediment, become clear, and fit for ordinary purposes, 
but as they contain a large portion of yellow colouring matter, 
tinging blue of a greenish hue, reds, brown, and sullying 
purples; they are unfit for general use in painting in water- 
colours. For their further purification, therefore, after they 
have been decanted, let them be combined in equal proportions ; 
a thick coagulum is instantly formed of the yellow colouring 
matter, which precipitates, leaving a clear liquid, namely, the 
colourless ox-gall. 

After the combination of the two first preparations, the 
process may he assisted by filtering the liquid through paper. 
Age renders this preparation more brilliantly clear, and seems 
even to give it an agreeable scent; nor has it been observed to 
contract, at any time, an unpleasant smell, or lose its useful 
properties, which we shall now proceed more particularly to 
notice. 

This preparation possesses all the valuable properties of 
ox-gall, as applicable to painting in water-colours, with the 
superior advantages of being deprived of all tendency to 
putridity, and of all colouring matters. 

It combines with, and fixes, all water-colours, as they are 
usually prepared, either by being mixed with them, or washed 
over them after they are laid upon the paper, &c. It renders 
blue, purple, red, green, and all other delicate colours, more 
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bright and durable; and if a small portion of it be added to 
any of the colours, it causes them to wash more freely and 
evenly over the surface of the paper, ivory, &c. 

Combined with gum-arabic, it gives depth of tint, without 
any unpleasant glossiness upon the surface of the drawing, 
and prevents the gum from cracking ; and the colours are so 
completely fixed in the paper itself, that subsequent tints can 
be washed over them without any risk of their becoming foul, 
or forming improper combinations with the under colours. 

Combined with fine lamp-black and gum water, it forms a 
complete substitute for Indian-ink. 

If it be floated over the surface of drawings, made with 
chalks, or black-lead pencil, it fixes them firmly; and they 
may then be washed over with any water-colours, previously 
mixed with a small portion of it, without in the least degree 
disturbing the chalks or black-lead. 

For miniature painting, being washed over the surface of 
the ivory, itcompletely removes its greasiness ; and being mixed 
with the colours, it cause them to float freely thereon, and 
tints may be laid on after tints, the colours being struck into 
the ivory. 

For transparencies, oiled paper, being first washed over 
with the refined ox-gall, and permitted to dry; water-colours, 
mixed with some of it, will lie freely, and perfectly smooth 
upon it, and be so fixed, as not to wash up by the repetition 
of different glazings of colours, over each other, thus produc- 
ing depth of colour. 

In short, the valuable properties this refined ox-gall possesses, 
makes it equally applicable to historical, landscape, botanical, 
and natural history painting, as well as to colouring prints in 
general ; and by its readily combining with all the vebicles 
used in the preparation of water-colours, and having no colour 
in itself, it enables the artist to paint with ease on surfaces 
otherwise unfavourable, at the same time rendering the colours 
more bright and durable. 
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Method of prepa ing Ox-gall for the Use of Painters. 


It has long been a desideratum to find out a method of pre- 
paring ox-gall for the use of painters, so as to avoid the disagree- 
able smell which it contracts by keeping in a liquid state, and 
at the same time to preserve its useful properties. The follow- 
ing method of doing it is very economical, and will be, to those 
who use ox-gall, a great saving, as it will prevent it from putri- 
fying, or breeding maggots : 

‘Take a gall fresh from the ox, and put it in a basin; let it 
stand all night to settle, then pour it off from the sediment into 
a clean earthen mug, and set it in a sauce-pan of boiling water 
over the fire, taking care that none of the water gets into the 
mug. Let it boil till it is quite thick, then take it out and 
spread it on a plateor dish, and set it before the fire to evaporate; 
and when as dry as you can get it, put it into small pots, and 
tie papers over their tops to keep the dust from it, and it will be 
good for several years. 

In this concentrated state, the ox-gall is very convenient 
for use, as a small cup of it may be placed in the same box 
which contains other colours. 

The general qualities of gall are well known to artists in 
water-colours, particularly to those who colour prints, as many 
colours will not, without gall, work freely on such paper, on 
account of the oil that is used in the printing ink. 

The artists who make drawings in water-colours, also use gall 
in the water which they mix their colour with, as it clears away 
that greasiness which arises from moist hands upon paper, and 
makes the colour work clear and bright. 

Gall is also useful to housekeepers, sailors, and others, to 
clean woollen cloths from grease, tar, &c. 

For all these purposes, the ox-gall, prepared as above 
directed, is as useful as the freshest gall that can be procured, 
and much cheaper on account of its durability. Itis rendered 
fit for use in a few minutes, by dissolving it in the proportion 
of the size of a pea to a table-spoonful of water. 
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Blackman’s oil-colour eakes, 


Method of preparing Oil-colour Cakes. 


Take of the clearest gum mastic, reduced to fine powder, four 
ounces ; of spirits of turpentine, one pint; mix them together 
in a bottle, stirring them frequently till the mastic is dissolved : 
if it is wanted in haste, some heat may be applied, but the 
solution is best when made cold. Let the colours to be made 
use of, be the best that can be procured, tahing care that, by 
washing, &c. they are brought to the greatest degree of fineness 
possible. When the colours are dry, grind them ona hard 
close stone (porphyry is the best) in spirits of turpentine, 
adding a small quantity of the mastic varnish; let the cvlours 
so ground again become dry ; then prepare the composition for 
forming them into cakes in the following manner :-—Procure 
some of the purest and whitest spermaceti: melt it over a gentle 
fire, in a clean earthen vessel ; when fluid, add to it one-third of 
its weight of pure poppy oil, and stir the whole well together. 

These things being in readiness, place the stone on which 
the colours were ground on a frame or support, and by means 
of a charcoal fire under it, make the stone warm; next grind 
the colour fine with a muller; then, adding a suflicient quan- 
tity of the mixture of poppy oil and spermaceti, work the 
whole together with the muller to a proper consistence ; take 
then a piece, of a fit size for the cake you intend to make ; roll 
it into a ball, put tt into a mould, press it, and it will be 
complete. 

When these cakes are to be used, they must be rubbed 
down in poppy or other oil, or in a mixture of spirits of 
turpentine and oil, as may best suit the convenience and in- 
tention of the artisf. 

The colours prepared according to this process, have the 
valuable property of drying without a shin on the surface ; 
they work as freely at the same time as common oil-colours ; and 
one artist, in his trials of them, observed, that the red-lead 
appeared to be better preserved from changing, by this mode of 
preparing it, than by any other. 

It may be observed, that the Inventor's colours in bladders, 
are prepared with a mixture of spermaceti, and differ only 
from the cakes by having a larger proportion of oil. 
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Process for producing the Lights in stained Drawings. 


The difficulty of preserving the lights in stained drawings 
with freedom and precision, is so universally felt by those who 
cultivate that branch of the arts, the practice of which is every 
day growing more extensive, that the statement of this circum- 
stance alone is sufficicnt for the introduction of the following 
process, by which that difficulty is removed, and by which all 
the effect of body colour may be obtamed, without any of its 
inconveniences or defects. It is applicable to every subject, to 
the richness of foliage, of rocks, or of fore-grounds ; and in 
ruins, their most picturesque appendages of hanging shrubs, 
weeds, &c. may be expressed by it with the utmost sharpness, 
and with all the lightness and freedom with which body colour, 
or oil-painting is susceptible. 

The principle of this process consists in covering the places, 
where the touches of light are intended to be, with a composi- 
tion not liable to he displaced by washing over it with the colour, 
and such as may be afterwards removed by a fluid in which the 
colours used in water are not soluble. 

This composition, or stopping mixture, is madeby dissolving 
bees’ wax in spirits of turpentine, in the proportion of one ounce 
of wax to five ounces of the spirits ; and as near the time of using 
it as may be convenient, grind with the pallet-knife as much 
flake-white or white lead, in spirits of tu:pentine, as may be 
wanted at one time; dilute it with the above solution until it 
will work freely with the pencil, and appear on the paper, when 
held between the eye and the light, to be opake. It is neces- 
sary to observe this, or the first touches will not be sufficiently 
visible, after being washed over with the colours, to ascertain 
the places of the second. It is also necessary to use a frame 
instead of the drawing-board, or to paste the paper on the 
frame of the drawing-board, so as to remove the pannel ; because 
the first and second touches must be put on with the drawing 
placed between the ye and the light, as they will be most 
visible in that situation. On this fiame paste the paper wet, so 
as to dry firm: when quite dry, draw the outline, and proceed 
as follows : 

Ist. With a fine small hair-pencil, and the stopping mix- 
ture, cover those places where the clear whiteness of the paper 
may be wanted, except the sky: let it dry a few minutes; then 
wet the paper on both sides, and while it is wet wash the sky. 
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The shadows of the clouds, distances, and general breadths 
of shadow, must be put in with the prey tint; and over the 
places of the light wash the tints of the brightest light ; those 
will be generally yellow ochre, or light red. 

The light of the clouds may be preserved, sharp by pressing 
on that part a piece of tissue paper, previous to the washing 
of the sky; this, by absorbing the superfluous moisture, will 
elas the colour from spreading further than is desired. 

uffer the whole to be very dry; and 

2dly. Touch with the stopping mixture the sharp and 
prominent parts of the brightest lights; let them dry a few 
minutes, then wash over them with the tints of the next degree 
of light. 

ddly. Stop with the mixture the second order of touches, 
and wash over them with the middle tints; strengthen also at 
the same time the breadths of shadow. 

4thly. Stop with broad touches of the mixture the places of 
the middle tint, uniting them to the former touches, and 
extending them so as to graduate the middle colours into the 
shadow ; strengthen the shadows, making them nearly as dark 
as they are intended to be, and let the whole be perfectly dry. 

Then take spirits of turpentine, and with a sponge, or hog’s 
hair pencil, wash over the places where the mixture has been 
used, rubbing it with the brush until it is dissolved: clear it 
away with a linen rag, and wash it with more spirits of turpen- 
tine so long as any white lead appears; then let it dry. 

Warm the drawing; then with a soft brush, and highly 
rectified spirits of wine, wash the places where the spirits of 
turpentine have been used, to clear away the remainder of the 
latter; rub the drawing lightly on the face, but sponge it well 
on the back. 

When dry, tint down the lights where it may be wanted ; 
harmonize the colouring, and cut the shadows to effect, with 
still darker tints as may be necessary. 

If other touches of light shou!d afterwards he wanted in the 
shadowed parts, the colour may be easily removed by a pencil 
formed of sponge, with water, sufficiently to produce them with 
as much strength as can be desired; then stop them with 
the mixture; wash the shadow over the touches, bringing it 
to the colour taken off; and when dry, remove the mixture 
with the spirits of turpentine and spirits of wine. 
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Byron’s sinical octant. 


A Sinical Octant for taking Altitudes. 


This instrument will be extremely useful to the sailor; it 
will enable him to produce the answer to any question that may 
be proposed in trigonometry, plain, Mercator’s middle lati- 
tude, or parallel sailing; also to determine the bearing and 
distance of any known place, almost instantaneously. In short, 
it comprises all the properties of the tables of latitude and 
departure, either in points or degrees, and qualifies the sailor 
to keep the ship’s account completely, without the help of 
scales or tables. 

This instrument consists of a flat, angular piece of hard wood 
BAC, plate LX XVIII, fig. 5, of an equal thichness throughout, 
having upon its face either lines and figures as below described, 
cut into the wood itself, or printed upon a paper from an 
engraved copper-plate, and cemented upon its surface, which 
must be afterwards varnished ; and of a moveable limb AD, 
turning upon a pin A, screwed into two brass plates riveted into 
the piece BAC as an axis: this limb is made bevelling towards 
its fiducial edge, the better to read off the divisions. 

The advantages of this contrivance consist in its simplicity, 
its easy adaptation to the uses of the mariner, and its very great 
cheapness ; in fact, it might be very readily constructed by any 
one in the least degree acquainted with geometry, for his own 
use, by merely drawing the lines upon paper, and cementing 
them upon the board and limb. Its merit, however, will be 
better understood, by a description of its geometrical construc- 
tion, and a few examples of its uses. 

This octant is the sector of a circle BAC. The vertical 
angle A contains 45°, being the eighth part of a circle, as its 
name implies, or of 360°. 

The leg AB is graduated into 90 equal parts, which may 
represent miles, leagues, &c.; through the points of division 
lines are drawn, perpendicular to AB, to meet the opposite side 
AC, or the arc BC; and for the facility of numbering or 
reckoning, every 10th perpendicular line from A is made 
stronger than the intermediate ones. 

Anvther series of lines are drawn at the same distances, 
parallel to AB, to meet the leg AC, or the arc BU, and every 
10th line from AB is also made stronger than the intermediate 
nine lines, for the reason before given. 
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The arc BC is graduated into 45°. A moveable limb or 
rule AD, is attached at A to the instrument, and moveable 
round the same point A; the thin edge AD of the rule is gra- 
duated into a scale, the same as the side AB of the octant. 

By this construction, a right-angled triangle may be formed 
in any given proportion, and to any extent that the limits of 
the instrument will admit of. 

The scale AB is numbered from A to B, and the scales on 
every 10th perpendicular to AB are numbered from the line 
AB towards AC. The arc BC is numbered from B towards C. 

In forming any right-angled triangle, il is to be understood 
that there must always be two given parts, and that a side of the 
triangle must always be one of these parts, conformable to the 
rules of plain trigonometry. The parts that are thus given, 
may be either two sides, or one side and an angle. These two 
sides may either he the two legs, or the hypothenuse and one of 
the legs. When an angle is one of the given parts, it must ba 
concerned either with the hypothenuse, or with one of the legs. 

The most usual data is an angle and the hypothenuse ; 
though the other data forming the different cases, may be use- 
ful upon certain occasions. 

In navigation, any distance measured upon the meridian 
between any two points or places, is called the difference of 
latitude of these points or places. But if a vessel do not sail 
directly north or south, but makes the same angle with every 
meridian she comes to, whether towards the north or towards the 
south, the distance from the place she sailed from, and to the 
place she arrives at, is simply called her distance: and the 
angle which she forms with the meridians, is called her course. 
The perpendicular distance between the point from which she 
arrives, and the first meridian from which she sailed, is called 
her departure; and the distance intercepted by this perpen- 
dicular on the original or first meridian, to the place she set 
sail from on the same meridian, is her difference of latitude ; 
and thus, by only giving particular names to the parts of the 
triangle, instead of the general ones, as the course for the given 
angle, and the distance run for the hypothenuse; one of the 
legs is her departure, which is always opposite to the course, 
and the other her difference of latitude, which is one of the 
legs that form the course. 

If it happen that the course contains a greater angle than 
45°, it must be subtracted from 90°, so that, in this case, her 
difference of latitude will be opposite the given angle, instead 
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of her departure ; that is, opposite the angle made at A, by the 
moveable rule AD and the side AB of the octant. 

The use of this instrument will be best explained by an 
example or two. 


EXAMPLE I. 


Suppose tue course to be 10°, and the distance nearly 80 
miles, the departure and difference of latitude are required. 

Bring the fiducial edge of the limb upon the course 10°: 
observe which of the perpendiculars, opposite the angle A, is 
cut by the moveable limb; then the departure will be found 
upon that perpendicular, to be 14 miles from the line AB to the 
point 80, upon the edge of the rule AD ; and the difference of 
latitude to be 78 and about two-thirds, upon the side AB of the 
octant from A to the point cut by the perpendicular from 80, 
or the nearest within 80 in the edge AD of the limb. 


EXAMPLE II. 


Suppose the course to be 75°, and the difference of latitude 
33 miles ; the distance run and departure are required. 

Subtract 75° from 90°, and there remains 15°, which gives 
the angle opposite the difference of latitude ; bring the fiducial 
edge of the limb AD upon 15° on the arc BC, observe the 
point on the edge of the limb AD, cut by that perpendicular 
from AB, which just contains 33 miles : and the distance inter- 
cepted between A and this perpendicular, on the side AB of 
the octant, is the departure as required. 


EXAMPLE Ill. 


Suppose the course to be 62°, and the departure 74 miles ; 
the distance run and the difference of latitude are required. 

Subtract 62° from 90°, and there remains 28°, for the angle 
opposite the difference of latitude. Bring the fiducial edge to 
28° then from 75 on the side AB, observe the length of the 
perpendicular, or the next nearest perpendicular towards the 
centre A, from AB, to the edge AD, of the limb; which will 
give 40 for the difference of latitude. 
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EXAMPLE IV. 


Suppose the difference of latitude to be 68 miles, and the 
departure 28 miles, the course and distance are required. 

Take the point 68 upon the side AB, then upon the perpen- 
dicular from 68 number 28 miles ; bring the fiducial edge to 
the puint 28 on the perpendicular, then the distance 733 inter- 
cepted upon the fiducial edge of AD, from A, to the point 28 
on the perpendicular, is the distance run; and the angle 224° 
contained by the fiducial edge, and the side AB of the octant, 
is the course. In addition to the divisions above mentioned, 
there is likewise an arc divided into four principal divisions, 
and these again subdivided into halves and quarters, answerable 
to the points of the mariner’s compass in the octant, or eighth 
part of a circle, which leaves it in the mariner’s power either 
to take points or degrees, according to the accuracy of the 
operation required. 


A Centro-linead, for drawing Lines towards inaccessible 
Vanishing Points. 


This elegant instrument, called by the Inventor a Centro- 
linead, is designed to remove the difficulties which occur in 
drawing lines to inaccessible vanishing points in perspective, an 
operation hitherto found very troublesome to perform, especially 
where the distance of such points from the drawing exceeds the 
distance of the walls of the apartment, and even in offices, 
where the distance is only ten or twelve feet. It will be found 
in its application more easy to handle, to require less attention, 
and to perform with greater facility, than a heavy rule of the 
same length, which takes up the whole of the room, thus only 
admitting one person to draw at atime. The inventor having 
experienced its eflicacy in teaching Architecture and Perspec- 
tive, for more than twelve months past, can speak with confi- 
dence of its performance. The idea of it occurred to him more 
than twenty years ago, when he had a model made sufficient 
to explain its properties, though not sufficiently accurate for use. 
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In fig. 1, plate LX XX, let AB and CD be two bars so 
regulated by the following contrivance, that the straight edge 
CD of the bar CD in motion may always cut a straight line AB, 
passing through the middle of the bar AB, at rest. For this 
purpose let E and F be two points in the line AB, and let El 
and FK be two other bars, so that the lines FK and EI passing 
longitudinally through their middle may be parallel: AG is 
another bar, of which a line HG passing through the middle is 
parallel to the line EF passing through the middle of the bar 
AB; then EFGH will be a parallelogram: Now let the points 
I and K be in the line CD; then suppose E to be a fixed point 
in the burs AB and EI; F a fixed point in the bars AB and 
FK ; Ga fixed point in the bars FK and GH; H a fixed 

oint in the bars El and GIL; I a fixed point in the bars 

I and CD); and K a fixed point in the bar FK, but not in 
the bar CD; suppose the bar AB fixed, and the other parts 
put in motion according to this construction, the points IL 
and K will describe similar arcs, and the bar CD will always 
cut the line through the middle of AB at the same distance 
from either of the points E or F. 

In order to effect this motion, PQ isa groove parallel to the 
right edge CD; NO is a slider; K is a point common to the 
slider NO and to the bar FK, so that when the instrument is in 
motion the point K will always be in the edge CD. 

The bar IK is so contrived that it may be lengthened or 
shortened to certain limits, so as to make the vanishing point 
on the one side or the other as may be required, in the follow- 
ing manner. 

The bar PK is made double. The Jower part FG is fixed 
to AB and GH, and the upper part LK has a longitudinal slit 
to slide upon a pin G passing through the bars GH and FG. 
In the line FK at M is another pin, in order tokeep the middle 
of the slit in the straight line FK, and to fix or unfix the two 
parts of LK and FG at pleasure. 

To show the truth of what has been asserted, let AB and 
CD, fig. 2, be the two bars of which AB is fixed ; then if 
CD be moved according to the preceding regulation, the line 
CD will always pass through the same pvints in the line AB 
produced. 

For though IR be drawn parallel to AB, so that EFRI will 
be a parallelogram: then because of the similar triangles KRI 
and IES, KR,: RI:: IE: ES; but since IR, RI, IE, are 
given lengths, the fourth proportion ES will therefore be inva- 


riable, whatever angles the instrument makes in its revolution. 
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-To set the instrument so as to tend to the same point in 
which, if two straight lines AB and TU, fig. 3. would meet 
if produced, lay the edge of the instrument AB upon the 
straight line AB, then suppose the parts of the diagram as 
expressed by the similar letters to those in fig. 1, to be the 
elements of the instrument, the middle of the bar AB be laid 
upon AB; move the other parts so that the point I may meet 
the line TU in V, unscrew the nut of the lengthening and con- 
tracting bar Fh, and revolve the line CD round I, which is 
fixed so that ID may fall upon VU, then screw the nut tight, 
and the instrument will be set as required. 

There must always be an index or line on the fixed bar AB, 
so as tu set it to a given point in the vanishing or other line, and 
that the instrument may be removed when necessary, and set 
to its place again with the same accuracy as before. 


Aninstrument for drawing Lines towards an inaccessible 
Centre. 


This instrument, like the preceding, will be found extremely 
useful in making perspective drawings, by giving an artist the 
means of making a drawing upon a board or table of moderate 
dimensions, though the vanishing points fall at ever so great a 
distance ; it is quite general in its properties, being capable of 
drawing parallel lines, which may therefore be considered as 
converging to a point at an infinite distance, or it may in a 
moment be altered to draw to a point within a few inches 
distance. 

The first instrument of this kind, the Inventor made in the 
year 1807, and he has had it in constant use ever since, as it 
applies with advantage to almost every perspective drawing; the 
simplicity and cheapness of this instrument will, in some cases, 
give it a preference to the centro-linead, particularly where a 
picture requires to have two or three of the instruments in use 
at once, for as many different vanishing points which fall 
beyond the limits of the drawing-board. ‘I'wo or more may be 
used at once, without any inconvenience, because it has no 
attachment to the drawing-board, and may therefore he removed 
in an instant to apply any other rules, &c. which the drawing 


requires. 
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It may be used indifferently to draw to a point, either on 
the right or left side. ‘To set against these advantages, it is not 
so readily adjusted to the direction required, as the instrument 
described in the last article, but when once done, it is not liable 
to be deranged, 

This instrument acts upon the drawing-board, or table, on 
which the paper is fastened, with as much facility and as little 
attention as a T-square does, when drawing parallel lines, and 
will be found extremely useful to those who draw buildings, &c. 
in perspective, as the points to which the lines for such draw- 
ings should converge, will often fall at a distance of 12 and 15 
feet from the picture, so as to render it impracticable to employ 
rulers of sufficient length to reach the points, and there is, ex- 
cept this instrument and Nicholson’s above-described, no other 
practicable method of drawing such lines. 

The instrument consists of three rulers, AB and D, fig. 4, 
plate LX XX, which are united by a common centre-screw a, 
and have a thumb-screw d, which fixes them fast at any angle 
at which they may be placed; EF are two fixed weights, or 
rests, against the edges of which the rulers AB are applied, 
when the instrument is used; or pins fixed into the table will 
answer the same end very conveniently. By sliding the instru- 
ment against these stationary points, as shown in the figures, 
the ruler D will draw converging lines, as shown by the dotted 
lines, which all converge to a common centre, the distance of 
which will depend upon the angle of the ruler AB, and the 
situation of the points EF ; the edge of the ruler D, must in all 
cases be made to bisect the angle formed between the ather 
two, otherwise the lines which it draws will not cunverge toa 
common centre, but will form a tangent to a circle of small 
radius, described round the intended centre-puint ; this indeed 
is a case which geometricians may sometimes find useful, but 
for artists, who require the lines to converge to one point, the 
thin edge of D must bisect the angle formed between A and B. 
The manner of setting the instrument for any particular case, 
is thus :—Suppose we have given the two extreme lines rw r 
and sws (dotted) which converge to the intended point; 
suppose it is required to draw a number of others to the same 
point, the pins or weights EF, must be set upon these lines, 
but at equal distances from the centre or point where the lines 
would intersect : to find the sityation proper for these points, 
place the leg of a pair of compasses upon some point situated 
hetween the two lines, x s, and find experimentally by repeated 
trials, that when a circle (as shown at 2 2) is described by the 
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other point of the compasses, the two lines rs will form tan- 
gents to it; from this point, which suppose at n, with a sufficient 
opening of the compasses, mark off two points as at EF, by 
striking an arch EF across the lines, and these will be equidis- 
tant from the centre. The pins being placed in these points, 
apply the instrument to them, with the clamp-screw d loose, 
then slide the ruters AB against the pins, till the ruler D comes 
to one of the lines, as 7, and here incline the rulers on their 
centre-points, till the edge of D corresponds with it, when A 
is in contact with the pins; now remove it till the ruler D 
matches with 7, and there make a similar adjustment, that B 
will touch the pins. The clamp-screw being now fastened, fix 
the rulers as they are adjusted; and then on sliding the two 
rulers A and B against the pins EF, the edge of: the third ruler 
D, will, in all positions, tend to the same centre-point as the 
lines rr and ss; the angle or point a, in which the rulers AB 
meet, will, in the motion of the instrument, describe a segment 
of a circle, as shown by the dotted line v E a F v, and the cen- 
tre to which the lines tend is a point in the opposite circum- 
ference of that circle. This point will be found by bisecting the 
distance EF upon the dotted arch, and from this point, drawin 

a line through the centre of the circlev Ea F v till it cuts the 
opposite circumference, and to this point the lines will converge. 

If the instrument is required to have a greater range, or to 
draw more convergent lines than between Fr and E's, other 
pins must be fixed for its rulers to act against; taking care, that 
they are placed at the same distance from E or F as these are 
from each other. Their proper situation will be determined 
by the rulers AB themselves ; thus, by sliding the rulers against 
the pins, till the angle between them comes to one of the points 
E or F, the new point must be placed so as to be in contact with 
the edge of that ruler which overhangs the pins, and at the same 
distance from the present pins E or F, as it is between them. 

The construction of the instrument is apparent, from inspec- 
tion of the figure; the two rulers AB, have circular parts m 
behind the centre, which apply one upon the other, and a 
projecting part 7 from the ruler D lies over both; the centre 
screw a passing through all three; an arched groove is cut 
through both the circular parts mm, to admit the screw d, 
which also passes through /, and thus fastens them all three 
together, by screwing into a nut, fitted into the arched groove 
of the lower one; the ruler D is made of wood or ivory, as 
shown separate in fig. 5, and screwed to the under side of ¢, so 
that it comes into the same plane with A and B. The instra- 
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ment will draw parallel lines like a T-square, when AB are set 
in a straight line, and if the circular part m is graduated, it will 
make a protractor, to set out angles; fig. 5, is an extra-ruler, 
to be applied in lieu of D, when the instrument 1s required to 
draw lines to a centre, on the opposite side; itis merely reversed 
to the other, having the hole in /, which is for the centre-screw a 
in the line of the opposite edge to that which is shown in use in 
fig. 4, one being intended to draw lines tending towards the left- 
hand side, and the other towards the right-hand side. 


A Perspectograph, or Instrument for Drawing Objects 


in Perspective. 


In examining the various contrivances that have been 
invented for the purpose of making perspective drawings by 
mechanical apparatus, it will be found that none have been 
brought into general use, although most persons in the habit of 
making such drawings have expressed a wish that some contri- 
vance might be found possessing simplicity in its form, moderate 
In its expense, and so small in bulk, that an artist might 
conveniently carry it to the objects of delineation. 

One of the most simple, and perhaps the best contrivance, 
is described in a work on perspective by Ferguson; this is 
composed of a brass frame fixed upon hinges, which enables 
the artist to lift it up and lay it down when the perspective point 
is obtained. The mode of getting the point is by the inter- 
section of two wires or fine threads, which may be made to 
cross each other within any part of the frame, but as these 
must frequently have to cross each other at very acute angles, 
the precise point must be very difficult to obtain. Besides this 
objection, the instrument, from the nature of its construction, 
must of necessity be fixed to a board, which, added to the frame, 
would render this no very portable object. These were the 
considerations which gave rise to the present invention, and 
when the great number of persons are considered, who can draw 
plans and elevations with neatness and accuracy, but who have 
no knowledge of the rules of perspective, nor inclination to pass 
through a series of mathematical problems to obtain a proficiency 
therein, sufficient to enable them to draw even a simple piece 
of machinery perfectly, it renders the invention of such an instru- 
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ment exceedingly desirable ; at a time too like the present, when 
the knowledge of science is so widely diffused, and is still suscep- 
tible of considerable improvement, if accuracy of depicted repre- 
sentation keep pace with correctly written information. 

The principal objection to all instruments that find the per- 
spective points, or extremes of lines, is the length of time that 
is necessary for conducting the operation. But let an artist who 
has all the advantages arising from practical habits of drawing, 
sit down to delineate a machine, (or any object that may be 
chosen,) and let a person in the habit of using such an instru- 
ment as the present, begin with the same subject at the same 
time, and tedious as the operation of finding points may appear, 
I should have no fear but the result would prove in favour of the 
instrument: at the same time, the superior accuracy produced 
by it, would appear evident. 

It will not be denied, that there are many respectable artists, 
who have a knowledge of perspective sufficient to answer most 
eases tn architectural and picturesque delineation, that would 
greatly object to draw a complex piece of machinery in per- 
spective, there being such a degree of accuracy required in this 
branch of art, and so many rules to put in practice to obtain 
perhaps only a few lines or points, that it requires the aid of 
some mechanical invention to abridge the labour and ensure the 
accuracy of the operation. 

It is not in machinery alone that such a rigid degree of 
accuracy is requisite ; scientific subjects in general require it to 
be continually exercised. By way of example, the Inventor 
executed with this machine, perspective drawings of crystals, 
such as appeared most difficult to represent by the common 
rules of perspective. These subjects are frequently occurring 
in the science of mineralogy, and present to an artist one of the 
most difficult tasks in the practice of perspective ; but by the 
application of the instrument, they are rendered comparatively 
easy, even to those unaccustomed to perspective delineation. 

The principal part of this instrument consists of a steel rod, 
having a small slider, which is capable of moving up and down 
upon it freely, but remains stationary by the pressure of two 
small springs acting on the rod. This slider carries a project- 
Ing piece of steel, having a small point bent at right angles at 
its extremity. One end of the rod is sciewed fast to an axis, 
which turns in a brass joint, which has an adjustment for 
tightening it, so that the rod may be hept in any position. 

The brass joint moves on an axis perpendicular to the one 
attached to the steel rod: this axis serves to unite the ; 
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to a clamp, which may be fixed to any table or board by a 
thumb-screw. To the side of the clamp, two small loops are 
fixed, through which a steel bar slides, carrying the eye-piece, 
which may be fixed at any distance, and retained by a tighten- 
ing screw in the loop; the eye-piece may also be elevated or 
depressed at pleasure, and kept at any height that may be 
desired by a small thumb-screw. 

When the instrument is to be used, the clamp must be 
screwed tight to a board or table, and the paper upon which 
the drawing is to be made, must be laid down close to the clamp, 
and fixed firmly with a few bits of soft wax. ‘The pin or axis 
upon which the brass joint turns, is then to be pressed firmly 
through the holes of the clamp, and the steel rod which has 
the slider upon it will stand perpendicular to the table by the 
pee of the spring under it, similar to the joint of a clasp 

nife, This rod may now be moved from the right hand to 
the left, generating by its motion an imaginary semi-circular 
plane, which is to be considered as the plane of the picture ; 
by the union of this motion, and that of the slider upon the bar, 
the steel point may be brought to any given position in the 
plane of the picture. 

The theory upon which this instrument is formed being 
understood, the practice will consist in placing the object to be 
drawn at a convenient distance from the supposed plane of the 
picture, and having fixed upon the height at which the eye of 
the spectator shall view the object, next determine the distance 
the picture shall be from the eye, (or, as it is frequently called, 
the point of sight.) This heing done, the eye of the artist 
must be applied to the hole in the eye-piece, and the steel point 
be brought to coincide with the extreme point of any line in 
the object to be drawn. Having performed this part of the 
operation with great exactness, the rod may be turned down 
by moving the brass piece upon its axis (using for this purpose 
the small handle) until the steel point comes in contact with 
the paper, when the fore-finger must be pressed upon it till the 
bent point enters it sufficiently to make a visible puncture, 
which is the perspective representation of one extreme point of 
the given line. ‘The same operation is to be repeated to obtain 
the other, and the two points being joined by a line, it will Le 
the perspective representation of the original line, in the object 
to be drawn. 

When curved lines are the object of delineation, any num- 
ber of points may be obtained in them by the instrument, which 
being transmitted to the paper, and carefully drawn through 
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with a steady hand and a fine pencil, the perspective represent- 
ation of curved objects may be obtained with great ease. 

The foundation of this instrument is a brass clamp, see 
plate LX XX, fig. 6, having a screw at A to fix it to a table, 
drawing-board, &c. ; to the lower part of this clamp two loops 
are attached, in which the bar B slides, and may be kept at any 
distance within its range by the binding screw c; the bar B has 
a loop fixed on one end, as shown at d, to receive a rod E, at 
the end of which is placed the sight-piece F; this rod may be 
retained at any height by the screw G. 

To the upper part of the clamp twu eurs are attached, one 
of which is seen at h; between these the block g moves on an 
axis or taper pin, the end of which is seen coming through the 
ear ath; the block g has an axis passing through it a little 
above, and exactly at a right angle to the taper pin before- 
mentioned ; the one end is seen at 2, fig. 8, and from the other 
projects the piece & to receive the bard; this bar may be turned 
from the right hand to the left, and vice versa, retaining its 
position at any angle by the friction on the axis, which may 
be increased at pleasure, as the block which receives it is 
divided in two, the upper part being pressed upon the axis by 
a tightening screw, shown at m, fig. 8, which represents an end 
elevation of the upper part of the clamp. 

The slider N moves freely up or down, the bar 7 retaining 
itself in any situation by the pressure of two small springs 
inclosed within it, pressing against the bar. 

The bar J, which is attached to the block by its axis, is 
kept in a perpendicular position by a spring pressing under the 
block, exactly in the same manner as the spring of a clasp- 
knife presses upon the square tongue or shoulder of the blade. 
The position and action of this is best seen by dotted lines at 
0, in the side elevation of part of the clamp at fig. 7; s, in the 
same figure. shows the under half of the divided brass block. 

The slider N, has a projecting piece formed into a point 
as shown at fig. 9, the end P being used to make a coincidence 
with any part of the object to be drawn, and the point g, 
which stands at right angles tu it, is for the purpose of marking 
the perspective representation of that point upon the drawing, 
when the bar and slider are laid down upon the paper, and the 
point pressed upon by the finger, so as to make a small 
puncture. 

The handle r, is for the purpose of elevating or depressing 
the bar and slider when they have been brought to any position 
desired, and it prevents the accidental shifting of the bar, 
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which might occur if the hand of the operator was to touch it 
in laying it down. 

Fig. 10, is a plan of the clamp, the letters the same as 
referred to in the other figures. 

When the instrument is to be prepared for use, the brass 
block or joint g is to be fixed in the ears of the clamp by the 
axis or pin h, upon which it turns. This part ofthe apparatus 
is then ready to be screwed to a table drawing-board, &c. by 
the thumb-screw A. The paper upon which the drawing is to 
be made, may be fastened to the drawing-board on one side, 
by passing it under the clamp before it is screwed to the board 
or table, and the other sides may be confined by a few wafers, 
sealing-wax, &c. 

The bar J, by the pressure of the spring under the brass 
block or joint, will stand perpendicular to the drawing-board, 
and may be turned either to the right or left, generating by such 
motion an imaginary plane, which, we have before observed, is 
to be considered as the plane of the picture. 

The slider N may be moved up or down upon the bar e, 
when it will be seen, that by the union of the two motions, namely, 
of the bar upon its axis 7, and of the slider N upon the bar J, 
the small point fixed to the slider may be placed any where in 
the supposed plane of the picture. 

The rod B, is to be placed in the loops on the side of the 
clamp, the eye-piece F fixed in it at any height or distance 
that may be considered most convenient for veiwing the object 
to be drawn, and the instrument is ready for use. ‘The method 
of obtaining the perspective representation of right lines and 
curved ohjects having been before described, it will be unneces- 
sary to repeat it; we have only to observe, that the whole 
instrument can be packed up in a case 12 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and 24 inches deep. 
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Singular properties Qf steetites or French chalk. 


Application of Steatites, or French Chalk, to the 
Imitation of Engraving and Carving on precious 
Stones, Ke. 


The stone which mineralogists call steatites, but which is in 
this country commonly called French chalk, bears in its com- 
position a very strong resemblance to unbaked china-ware. It 
consists of extremely fine particles, and has a very close texture ; 
it is susceptible of receiving a flinty hardness by exposure te 
heat, and after having been hardened, the most delicate lines 
and mouldings which have been made in it while soft, retain all 
their original sharpness and force. In this respect it is much 
superior to glass, paste, china-ware, or any other material 
which is wrought in its soft state, for the purpose of being 
afterwards hardened. It has been applied, with complete suc- 
cess, to the imitation of agate, and other stones. » 

Steatites, in its natural state, is sufficiently soft to be cut with 
great facility by means of the graver, a file, or in a lathe, and 
admits of a very fine surface being left after the operation of 
the tool. When, therefore, the artist has produced the effect 
he desires, whether a cypher for a seal, or a portrait, &c. either 
sunk or in relief, the next operation is that of hardening his 
work. For this purpose, the steutites must be put into a cruci- 
ble, to which must be adapted a tile, or any suitable cover, 
and the juncture luted with a mixture of equal parts of fine sand 
and clay, or any ordinary fire-lute. ‘The crucible should then 
be put into a coke or charcoal fire, the heat of which should 
be gradually raised ; and after having remained in a white heat 
for two or three hours, it should be taken from the fire, and 
suffered gradually to cool. ‘The steatites will now be found 
perfectly hardened. 

As the natural colours of steatites vary, so do the shades of 
-the specimens which have been thus fired : some are of a milky 
white, others gray or brownish; but whatever shade of colour 
is known to be the result of burning a particular specimen of 
steatites, that shade, or indeed the colour altogether, may be 
agreeably changed by the use of a variety of agents. Where 
the natural colour of the stone is not such that it will become 
white by firing, the effect of different agents can only be deter- 
mined with precision by experiment. 
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Colours which dissolve in amber varnish, such as verdigris, 
ochre, &c. communicate their tints to steatites which has been 
fired ; those which dissolve in spirit of turpentine give abrighter 
hue. The steatites, when the colours dissolved in either of 
these menstrua are applied to it, should be hot, and it is safest 
to use a charcoal fire in heating it, to avoid the metallic or 
sulphurous fumes which, as well as smoke, might arise from a 
fire of pit-coal. This stone may, in like manner, when heated, 
be stained by both acid and alkaline solutions of colours. In 
this way, the sulphuric acid is one of the most efficacious men- 
strua ; the hue, for example, given by the sulphate of indigo, is 
very pleasing, and admits of much diversity of tint by 
differences in the intensity of thesolution ; the general tendency, 
however, of the blue colour communicated by this solution, is 
to greyness. 

As it has been observed, that steatites in its natural state 
may be considered as a kind of unbaked china-ware, or porce- 
lain, it may justly beinferred that the most brilliant and durable 
colours may be communicated to it, by employing similar 
means and agents to those used in staining and painting upon 
porcelain: but those colours which are not in a state of com- 
plete solution, will seldom be proper, because they would 
defeat the intention of preserving all the sharpness and beauty 
of effect produced by the tool : they may perhaps be employed 
for back-grounds with advantage, although, it must be 
admitted, they are scarcely manageable without the use of an 
enameller’s furnace. 

Among the most useful metallic solutions for staining stea- 
tites, are those of gold and silver: the nitro-muriatic solution 
of gold affords different shades of purple, according to its 
strength; and muriate of silver along with sulphuric acid, 
affords a black colour. When the steatites, stained by either of 
these metallic solutions, is exposed to a considerable heat, it 
acquires a metallic splendour, resembling the metal employed. 

Solutions in spirit of wine of carthamus, gamboge, logwood, 
dragon’s blood, or Indian red, may be employed to colour 
steatites, which receives their respective tints, by being immersed 
in them for a sufficient time ; generally an immersion of a few 
hours will suffice, but the os haa thus communicated want 
tee: and are not so durable as those afforded by means of 

eat. 

Steatites is incapable of fusion by itself; there is therefare 
no danger of destroying it in the firing: but as it acquires by 
heat a degree of hardness which enables it to resist the file, it 
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is obviously advantageous to give it, while in its soft state, all 
the smoothness of surface it is intended to possess. ‘This may 
he done, by using successively emery or grit-stone, pumice- 
stone, tripoli, and putty of tin. Emery of successive degrees 
of fineness will polish it in its hard state, but not so expedi- 
tiously ; the putty of tin is used merely in giving the last and 
highest lustre to the work, and this lustre may be made such 
as to equal that of the agate, A brush revolving in a lathe 
will be found an easy method of giving it a fine polish, to such 
surfaces particularly, as cannot be reached with sufficient effect 
by other means. 


The Report of the Committee appointed by the Royal 
Society to consider of the best Method of adjusting 
the fixed Points of Thermometers; and of the 
Precautions necessary to be used in making Expert- 
ments with those Instruments. 


It is universally agreed by all those who make and use 
Fahrenheit’s thermometers, that the freezing point, or that 
int which the thermometer stands at when surrounded by 
ice or snow beginning to melt, is to be called 32°; and that 
the heat of boiling water is to be called 212°; but for want of 
farther regulations concerning the manner in which this last point 
is to be adjusted, it is placed not less than two or three degrees 
higher on some thermometers, even of those made by our best 
artists, than on others. The two principal causes of this 
difference are, first, that it has never been settled at what 
height of the barometer this point is to be adjusted ;* and 
secondly, that so much of the quicksilver in the thermometer 
as is contained in the tube, is more heated in the method used 
by some persons, than in that used by others. To show that 


* Fahrenheit found that the heat of boiling water differed according to the 
height of the barometer; but sapposed the difference to be much greater than 
it really is. Mr. De Luc has since, by a great number of experiments made 
at very different heights above the level of the sea, found a rule by which the 
difference in the boiling point, apswering to different heights of the barometer 
le determined with great exactpess. According to thie rule, the alteration of 
ny ye point hy the vasiation, of the barometer from 20) to 804 laches is 
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this last circumstance ought by no means to be disregarded, 
suppose that the ball of a thermometer be dipped into boiling 
water as far as to the freezing point, and consequently, that 
the length of the column of quicksilver in that part of the tube 
which is not immersed in the water be 180°; and suppose that 
the heat of that part of the column of quicksilver be no more 
than 112°. If the thermometer be now entirely immersed 
in the water, the heat of this column will be increased 100°; 
and consequently its length will be increased by 74285 parts of 
the whole, as quicksilver expands +;4,, part of its bulk by 
each degree of heat; and consequently the thermometer will 
Sead 180 x 100 


11500 
Another thing to be considered in adjusting the boiling point 
is, that if the ball be immersed deep in the water, it will be 
surrounded by water which will be compressed by more than 
the weight of the -atmosphere, and on that account will be 
rather hotter than it ought to be. 

We are of opinion, that the quicksilver in the tube ought, 
if possible, to be kept of the same heat as that in the ball, and 
that the ball ought not to be immersed deep in the water. 
'Fhese two requisites may be obtained by using a vessel covered 
so as to allow no more passage than what is sufficient for carry- 
ing off the steam ; form then, if the thermometer be inclosed in 
this vessel in such manner that the boiling point shall rise but 
a little way above the cover, almost all the quicksilver in the 
tube will be surrounded by the steam of the boiling water, and 
consequently will be nearly of the same heat as the water itself : 
we therefore made some experiments to determine how regular 
the bofling point would be when tried in such vessels, both 
when the ball was immersed in the water, and when it was 
exposed only to the steam, as recommended by Mr. Cavendish.* 

The vessel used in these experiments is represented in fig. 
1, plate LX X XT. ABO a is the pot containing the boiling 
water; Dd is the cover; Eis a chimney for carrying off the 
steam ; M m is the thermometer fastened to a brass frame ; this 
thermometer is passed through a hole F f in the cover, and 
rests thereon by a circular brass plate G g fastened to its frame, 
apiece of woollen cloth being placed between Gg and the 
cover, the better to prevent the escape of the vapours. 
_ ‘Fhere were two pots of this kind used by us; one five 
inches in diameter and nine deep; the other in diameter 


or rather more than 14° higher than it did before. 


* Phil. Trans. vol. LXVI, p. 880. 
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and 23 deep. Two of the thermometers principally used were 
short ones, the brass plate (G g) being placed only 3} inches, 
above the top of the ball, and the boiling point rising not 
mach above that plate: the third thermometer was much longer, 
the plate G g being 17 inches above the ball. They were all 
three quick; the first containing only 23 degrees to an inch ; 
the second 5°; and the third 10°. The first bad a cylinder 
instead of a ball 14 inch long and ;4, in diameter ;* the two 
others had spherical balls, about 3 of an inch in diameter. 
On trying these thermometers in the above-mentioned vessels, 
with the water rising two or three inches above the top of the 
ball, we found some variations in the height according to the 
different manner of making the experiment, but not very consi- 
derable ; for the most part there was very little diflerence, 
whether the water boiled fast or very gently ; and what differ- 
ence there was, was not always the same way, as the ther- 
mometer sometimes stood higher when the water boiled fast, 
and sometimes lower. The difference, however, seldom 
amounted to more than ;4,th of a degree, unless a considerable 
part of the sides of the pot were exposed to the fire; but in 
some trials which we made with the short thermometers in the 
shert pot, with near four inches of the side of the vessel 
exposed to the fire, + they constantly stood lower when the water 
boiled fast than when slow, and the height was in general 
greater than when only the bottom of the pot was exposed to 
the fire. This difference, however, was not perceived in the 
trials of the long thermometer in the deep pot, as there seemed 
very little difference in the height whether the water boiled fast 
or slow, or whether more or less of the side of the pot was 
exposed to the fire. ‘The greatest difference observed in the 
same thermometer, on the same day and in the same water, 
according to the different manner of trying the experiment, 
was half a degree. 
We made some trials with the long thermometer in the 
deep pot, to determine how much the height of the boiling 
point was affected by a greater or less depth of water above the 








“In the two short thermometers the quicksilver would have descended into 
the ball when cold, had not the tube been swelled alittle, close to the ball, in 
order to prevent it. ’ 

+ In all our experiments, the water was boiled over a portable black-lead 
furnace, covered with an iron plate, which had a hole cut in it just big enough 
to receive the bottom of the pot; s0 that, by passing the bottom through this 
hole to a-greater or less depth, we could expose more or less of the sides to the 
fire. other experiments, mot more than one inch of the sides was ever 
exposed to the fire. 
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ball. By a mean of the experiments it stood 66 of a degree 
higher when the water rose 16 inches above the ball, than 
when it was only three inches above the ball; so that increasing 
the depth of water above the ball by 11 inches, raised the 
thermometer .66 of a degree, that is .06 for each inch. 

We would by no means infer however from hence, that it 
is a constant rule, that the height of the boiling point is 
increased .06 of a degree by the addition of each inch in the 
depth of the water above the ball; as perhaps the proportion 
would be found very different in greater depths of water or in 
wider vessels. 

If this rule was constant, it would show that, when the 
pressure on that part of the water which surrounds the ball is 
increased by increasing the depth of water above the ball, the 
height of the boiling point,is not altered thereby more than 
half as much as by an equal increase of pressure produced by 
an alteration in the weight of the atmosphere: for the pressure 
on that part of the water which surrounds the ball is as much 
increased by an alteration of 11 inches in the depth of the 
water above the ball, as by an increase of +4, of an inch in the 
height of the barometer ; and such an alteration in the height 
of the barometer is sufficient to raise the boiling point 1°.3. 

It seems as if the height of the boiling point was in some 
measure increaséd by having a great depth of water below the 
ball, as in general the short thermometers stood higher when 
tried in the deep pot than in the short one ; this effect however, 
did not always take place. In the former of these cases, the 
depth of water below the ball was about 18 inches, in the 
other only 4; but the depth of water above the ball was the 
same in both cases. 

It must be observed, that when there was a great depth of 
water in the vessel, either above or below the ball, the experi- 
ments were much more irregular, and the quicksilver in the 
tube remained much less steady, than when it was small. When 
the depth of water in the vessel is great, it is apt to boil 
in gusts, which seems to be the cause of this irregularity ; though 
we could not perceive any regular connexion between these 
gusts and the risingof the thermometer. 

Tn the experiments made with the water not rising so high 
as the ball, so that the thermometer was exposed only to the 
steam, we very seldom found any sensible difference whether 
the water boiled fast or slow, but whenever there was any, the 
greater height was when the water boiled fast; the difference, 
however, never amounted to more than jth of a degree, 
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There was scarcely ever any sensible difference whether the 
short thermometers were tried in the short pot or the deep one, 
though in the former case the ball was raised very little above the 
surface of the water, and in the latter not less than 14 inches: 
neither did we find any sensible difference in trying them in the 
tall pot, whether there was a greater or less depth of water in 
the vessel. 

As it was nevertheless suspected, that the heat of the steam 
might possibly be less near the top of the pot than lower down 
(for in these experiments the ball of the thermometer was always 
at the same depth below the cover, though its height above the 
surface of the water was very different) we made two holes in 
the side of a pot four inches deeper than the deepest of the 
foregoing, one near the top of the pot, and the other not far 
from the bottom, and passed the ball, of the thermometer through 
one or the other of these holes, taking care to stop up both holes 
very carefully, so that no air could enter into the pot by 
them: no sensible difference could be perceived in the height, 
whether the thermometer was placed in the upper or lower hole, 
though in one case the ball was only three inches, and in the 
other 21 inches, below the cover. 

The heat of the steam therefore appears to be not sensibly 
different in different parts of the same pot ; neither does there 
appear to be any sensible difference in its heat, whether the 
water boil fast or slow ; whether there be a greater or less depth 
of water in the pot; or whether there bea greater or less dis- 
tance between the surface of the water and the top of the pot; 
so thatthe height of a thermometer tried in the steam, in vessels 
properly closed, seems to be scarce sensibly affected by the 
different manner of trying the experiment. 

Though, as was before said, there was scarcely any differ- 
ence in the height of the quicksilver, whether the water boiled 
fast or slow, yet when the water boiled slow the thermometer 
was a great while before it rose to its proper height; and when 
it boiled very slow, it seemed doubtful whethér it would have 
ever risen to it, especially if the ball was raised a great way 
above the surface of the water: but when, by making the 
water boil briskly, the thermometer had once risen to its proper 
height, the water might then ye suffered to boil very gently, 
even for a great length of time, without the thermometer sinking 
sensibly lower.* 





* The reason of this seems to 


be that, while any air is left in the pot, the 
steam caunct scqaire its fall degrae of heat ; 


that when the water boils 
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All three thermometers were found to stand, in general, 
from 30 to65 hundredths of a degree higher when the ball was 
immersed a little way in the water (neglecting those observa- 
tions in which much of the sides of the pot were exposed to 
the fire) than when it was triéd in steam: at a medium they 
stood +48, higher, which is equal tothe difference produced by 
a variation of #,;ths of an inch in the barometer ; so that the 
boiling point, adjusted at a given height of the barometer, 
with the ball immersed a little way in the water, will in general 
agree with that adjusted in steam, when the barometer ic .4,ths 
ofan inch higher. 

It must be observed, that in all these experiments a piece 
of flat tin plate was laid loosely on the mouth of the chimney E, 
so as to leave no more passage for the steam than what was 
sufficient to prevent the tin plate from being lifted up. In 
trying the thermometers in steam, this is by no means unneces- 
sary ; for, if the cover of the pot does not fit very close, the 
thermometers will immediately sink several degrees on removing 
the tin plate ; but when their balls are immersed in the water, 
the removal of the tin plate has no sensible effect. 

If this cover to the chimney had been heavy, the included 
steam might have been so much compressed thereby, that the 
water and steam might have acquired a considerably greater 
heat than they ought to have done; but as this plate lay loose 
on the chimney, and as its weight was not greater than that of 
a column of quicksilver, whose base is equal to that of the 
mouth of the chimney, and whose altitude is #,th of an inch, the 
excess of the compression of the included steam above that which 
it would suffer in an open vessel, could not be greater thaa 
that which would be caused by an increase of J,th of an inch in 
the height of the barometer, which is too small to be worth taking 
notice of ; for, if the excess of compression was greater than that, 
the tin plate must necessarily be lifted up so much as to afford 
‘a sufficient passage for the steam to escape fast enough, though 
urged by no greater force than that. 

Though in the different trials of the same thermometer in 
steam, on the same day, and with the same water, so little 
difference was observed, acoording to the different manner of 
trying the experiment ; yet there was a very sensible difference 
between the trials made on different days, even when reduced 





very geatly, the air is not oasily entirely expelled from the pot. That the 
steam will net sequire its fo coaton of beak wile ais is left in the pot, will 
appear from the next paragraph but ane. i Pe 
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to the same height of the barometer, though the observations 
were always made either with rain or distilled water. The 
difference, however, never amounted to more than a quarter of 
a degree, except in one thermometer, in which there were 
three observations out of eighteén which differed more than 
that; one of them differed so much as 0.65° from some of the 
rest. In the observations made with the ball immersed a little 
way in the water, there was a greater difference between the 
observations of different days, even neglecting those in which 
much of the sides of the pot were exposed to the fire. In two 
of the thermometers the different observations differed about 
iy of a degree from each other ; but in the other thermometer 
they varied ;,ths. 

We do not at all know what this difference could be owing 
to, especially in the observations in steam. It could not proceed 
entirely from some unknown difference in the water; for, if it 
did, the difference between the different thermometers should 
have been always the same, which was not the case, though 
in general, on those days in which one thermometer stood high, 
the others did also, especially in the trials in steam. More- 
over, as far as can be perceived from our experiments, there 
seems to be very little difference between different waters with 
respect to the heat which they acquire in boiling. We could 
not be sure that there was any difference between rain and dis- 
tilled water and pump water, provided the latter had boiled 
long: neither did any difference seem to arise from the water 
containing such substances as are disposed to part readily with 
their phlogiston ; for, on trying the thermometers in the steam 
of distilled water, their height was not sensibly altered by pour- 
ing in a small quantity of a solution of liver of sulphur, or of 
iron filings imperfectly rusted. The thermometer, however, 
seemed to stand sensibly lower in pump water beginning to 
boil, than in the same water long boiled, but the difference 
scarcely exceeded +jth or the one }th of a degree. 

We made some experiments to determine the heat of water 
boiling in open vessels. In general, when the vessel was 
almost full, and the water beiled fast, and the ball of the ther- 
mometer was held from three-quarters to two or three inches 
under water, and also in that part of the vessel where the cur- 
rent of water ascended upwards, that is, in the hottest part of 
the water, its heat was not much different from that of the steam 
of water boiling in closed vessels, varying only from a quarter 
of a degree more than that, to as much less; but if the water 
boiled gently, its heatwould frequently be half or three quarters 
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in the deep pot, with such a quantity of water in it that the 
surface was at least 14 or 15 inches below the top of the pot, 
so that though the vessel was open, yet the water was not much 
exposed to the air, its heat then seemed scarcely fess than when 
boiled in closed vessels. 

In making these experiments we chiefly made use of the 
two short thermometers, in which, as the quantity of quick- 
silver contained in the tube was small, the error arising from 
that part of the quicksilver being not heated equally with that 
in the balJ, could be but small: for example, in the second 
of the short thermometers, the number of degrees contained 
in that part of the tube between the circular plate G g and 
the ball, was 18°. In the experiments in steam, this part of 
the tube was heated to the same degree as the ball. Suppose 
now, that in open vessels it was heated only to 122°, or was 
90° cooler than the ball, it is plain, that the thermometer would 


stand only + ioe or 1th of a degree lower than it did in 


steam, provided the heat of the quicksilver in the ball was the 
same in both cases. Jn the other short thermometer, as there 
were only half as many degrees to an inch, the error was only 
half as great. 

In several of the experiments, however, we made use of the 
long thermometer ; but then it was necessary to make an allow- 
ance on account of the quicksilver ia the tube being not heated 
equally with that in the ball. The better to enable us to do this, 
we made ase of a thermometer tube, filled with quicksilver in 
the same manner as a thermometer, only without any ball to it, 
or a thermometer without a ball, as we may call it. A small 
brass plate was fixed to the tube near the top of the column of 
quicksilver, to show the heat as in a common thermometer. 
In all our experiments with the long thermometer in open 
vessels, this tube without a ball, was placed by its side; whence, 
as the eared in the tube of the long thermometer could 
hardly fail of being nearly of the same heat as that in the tube 
without a ball, we knew pretty nearly the heat of the quick- 
silver in the tube of the former, and consequently how much, 
higher it would have stood, if the quicksilver in Its tube had 
been of the same heat as that in the ball. ,For example, on 
{October 19, the long thermometer tried in an open vessel, the 
“ater boiling fast, stood 1°.65 lower than it did when tried in 

"the same day, the quicksilver in the tube without a ball 
ng at the same time at 109°: we may therefore conclude, 

32. VOL. IL. N 
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that the heat of the quicksilver, in that part of the tube of the 
long thermometer which was not immersed in the water, was 
also 109° ; and consequently, as that part of the tube contained 


0°, th ATU A ee o. 
about 170°, the thermometer stood a ET i or 1°.52 lower 


than it would have done if the quicksilver in the tube had been 
of the same heat as that in the ball; and consequently the 
quicksilver in the ball of the thermometer was in reality .07 
cooler than when tried in steam. 

We examined the boiling pointsgof several thermometers. 
made by different artists, by trying them in steam when the 
barometer was at 30.1, and finding what division on the scale 
the quicksilver stood at. The difference of the extremes was 
33°; bat by a mean of all, it was found to stand at 213°.1, 
and consequently would have stood at 212°, if the barometer 
had been at 29.4; so that if the boiling point was to be adjusted, 
either in steam, when the barometer is at 29.4, or with the ball 
immersed two or three inches in water, when the barometer is 
at 29.1, it would agree best with the mean of the above- 
mentioned thermometers. But as it seems to be of no great 
signification to make the boiling point agree very nearly with 
the mean of the thermometers made at present, when the 
extremes differ so widely ; and as we apprehend that it will 
be more convenient to the makers that some height should be 
chosen which differs less from the mean, as thereby they will 
more frequently have an opportunity of adjusting the boiling 
point without the trouble and danger of mistakes which attend 
the making a correction, we recommend, that the boiling 
point should be adjusted when the barometer is at 29.8, if the 

erson chuses to do it in steam ; or when the barometer is at 
59}, if he chuses to do it in close vessels, with the ball immersed 
to a small depth under the water. Our reason for apa 
upon this precise height is, that thereby the boiling pout will 
differ from Mr. De Luc’s boiling point, by a simple fraction of 
the degrees of his common scale, namely, three-quarters of a 
degree higher. 

We are informed by Mr. De Luc, that the method he used 
in adjusting the poiling pont: though he forgot to mention it 
ie the Récherches sur les Modifications de U Atmosphere, was 
to wrap rags round the tube of the thermometer, and to try it 
with the ball immersed in water in an open vessel, of the form 
described in the above-mentioned book, while boiling water 
was poured at different times on the rags, in order that the 
quicksilver in the tabe might be heated, if possible, to the same 
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degree as that in the ball. As well as we can judge from the 
above-mentioned experiments in open vessels, and from the 
few trials we have made of this method, we are inclined to 
think, that the boiling point adjusted this way will in general 
differ but little from that adjusted in steam at the same height 
of the barometer, especially if the thermometer be not very 
long, and do not extend a great way below the freezing point ;* 
consequently, as Mr. De Luc’s boiling pout was adjusted when 
the barometer was at 27 Paris or 28.75 English inches, it will 
stand lower than that adjusted in the manner recommended by 
us, by three-quarters of a degree of his scale; or 803° on De 
Luc’s thermometer, will answer to 212° on Fahrenheit’s ad- 
justed in the manner proposed. 

Though the boiling point be placed so much higher on 
some of the thermometers now made than on others, yet we 
would not have the reader think that this can make any consi- 
derable error in the observations of the weather, at least in this 
climate ; for an error of 1}°in the position of the boiling point, 
will make an error of only half a degree in the position of 
92°, and of not more than a quarter of a degree in the point 
of 62°. It is only in nice experiments, or in trying the heat 
of hot liquors, that this error in the boiling point can be of 
much signification. 

There is another circumstance that we have not yet taken 
notice of, which, in strictness, causes some error in thermome- 
ters, namely, the difference of expansion of the glass tube and 
the scale. But this error is in almost all cases so small as not 
to be worth regarding ; we have, however, in the note below 
given a rule for computing the value of it.+ 


* In order to see how much the quicksilver in the tube of the thermometer 
would be heated in this method of adjusting the boiling point, we took the above- 
mentioned tube without a ball, wrapped it round with rags, and poured boiling 
water on it as above described: the heat of the quicksilver therein was found 
to be about 21° less than that of boiling water ; and, therefore, the boiling point 
of a thermometer, adjusted in this manner, supposing the thermometer to be 
dipped into the water as far as to the point of 320, should stand about one-third 
of a degree lower than it would do if the quicksilver in the tube was heated 
pore Sees that in the ball. 

t The usual way of adjusting thermometers, is, to mark the boiling and 
freezing points on the glass tube, and not to set off those points on the scale till 
some time after, when the tube and scale may both be supposed to be near 
of the temper of the air in the room; consequently, when the ter is 
exposed to a greater heat than that, the scale, if of brass, will ex ‘more 
than the glass tube, and the divisions on it will be longer than they ought to be ; 
but, if the scale be of wood, it will expand less than the glass tube, and the 
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In making experiments with thermometers, it evidently 
ig equally necessary that the quicksilver in the tube should be 
of the same heat as that in the ball, as it is in adjusting the 
mbar point: for this reason, in trying the heat of liquors 
moh hotter or colder than the air, the thermometer ought, if 

sible, to be immersed as far as to the top of the column 
of quicksilver in the tube. As this, however, would often be 
very difficult to execute, the observer will frequently be obliged 
to content himself with immersing it to a much less depth. 
Bat then as the quicksilver, in a great part of the tube, will 
be of a different heat from that in the ball, it will be necessary 
where any degree of accuracy is required, to make a correc- 
tion, on that account, to the heat shown by the thermometer. 
If the heat of the quicksilver in the tube be known, the correc- 
tion may readily be made by the helpof the annexed table ; the 
only difficulty lies in estimating what that heat may be. In all 
probability the heat of the quicksilver in the tube will not be 
very different from that of the air which surrounds it ;* but as 


divisions will be too short. Let now the heat of the air, when the divisions 
were set off on the scale, be called A; let the degree of heat which the ther- 
mometer stands at in the experiment be called D; and let the degree answering 
to that point of the scale in which the thermometer is fastened to the scale be 
called F. Then, if all parts of the thermometer and scale are heated equally, 
and the seale is of tar the ~ or ead will appear to stand lower than it 
ought to-do by the oe 
D—A is negative, it will stand higher than it ought to do; but if the scale is of 


—F x —A 
wood, it will stand higher than it ought to do by Fadi aoe part of a 


216000 
degree. If the thermometer be fastened to the scale by the ball, or any part of 
the tube lower than the observed heat, the error will be the same, whether 
that part of the tube and scale, which is abeve the observed degree, be of the 
saree heat as the ball or not: but if the thermometer is fastened to the scale 
by the top of the tube, as is freijuently dene, then the error will vanish when- 
ever that part of the tabe and scale, which is above the observed degree, is not 
much heated. This rule is founded on Mr. Smeaton’s experiments, who found 
that white giass expands _},,th of an inch in a foot by 160° of heat; that brass 


wire oo hp 3 and that wood expands scarce sensibly. 

* must evidently be the case, unless the quicksilver in the tube is 
considerably heated by its contact with that in the ball, To see whether this 
was the case, some sand was heated in a small pg dish over u lamp to the 
heat of about 212°, and the above mentioned tube, without a ball, laid hori- 
sontally with the end extending about half an jnch over the sand ; but, to prevent 
its heated » & piece of wood, about a quarter of ah inch thick, 
was laid between the sand and it. After it bad remained a sufficient time in 
this situation, the division which the quicksilver stood at was observed. The 


part of a degree, observing that if D—F x 
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that air will be affected by the steam of the liquor, and the fire 
by which it is heated, it will commonly be of a very different 
heat from the rest of the air of the room in which the e 

timent is made; but as no great nicety is required in estimating 
the heat of the quicksilver in the tube, insomuch that'a mistake 
of 25° therein will chuse an error of only half a degree in the 
correction, when the number of degrees in that part of the 
tube which is not immersed in the liquor is not more than 
220°, it will commonly be not difficult to guess at the heat of 
the quicksilver in the tube as near as is required.* But if the 


piece of wood was then removed, and the end of the tube Jaid in the sand, which 
was heaped over it so that-above balf an inch of the column of quicksilver was 
entirely surrounded by the hot sand, and must therefore be heated to nearly the 
same degree as it, The quicksilver in the tube rose very little higher than be- 
fore, and seemingly not more than might be owing to the ape of the half 
inch of quicksilver which was surrounded by the sand ; so that it should seem, 
that heating one end of the column of quicksilver does not communicate much 
beat to the rest of the column ; and consequently, that, when the ball of a ther- 
mometer is immersed in hot liquor, the quicksilver in the tube will not be much 
hotter than the surrounding air. 

* The better to enable the reader to guess at the heat of the quicksilver in 
the tube, in cases of this kind we tried how much the quicksilver in the above- 
mentioned tube, without a ball, would be heated when treld over a vessel of 
boiling water. It is true, that these experiments cannot be of any great service 
towards this purpose, as the tubes will be very differently heated, according to 
the degree of heat of the fluid, and the quantity of steam which it furnishes, 
and according to the nature of the fire by which it is heated; yet as the ex- 
periments may perhaps serve in some measure to rectify our ideas on this head, 
we will give the result. When the above-mentioned tube without a ball,; the 
length of the column of quicksilver in which was 15 inches, was held perpen- 
dicularly over the vessel of boiling water, with its bottom even with the surface 
of the water, the heat of the quicksilver was in all the trials we made from 68 
to 28° hotter than the air of the room. If the tube was held inclined to the 
horizon, in an angle of about $0°, with the bottom of the column of quick- 
silver reaching not more than three-quarters of an inch within the circamference 
of the pot, so that the column of quicksilver was as little heated by the steam as 
could easily be done, it was from 80 to 7° hetter than the air. When a shorter 
tube of the same kind, in which the column of quicksilver was seven inches, 
was used, the quicksilver was from 62 to 44° hotter than the air, when held 
perpendicularly, and from 49 to 86° hotter when held inclined, The water in 
these trials frequently boiled pretty fast, but never very violently. I¢ was in 
general heated over a portable black-lead furnace placed in the middle of the 
room; but it was once heated over an ordinary chafing-dish, when the quick- 
silver in the long tube, held perpendicularly, was found te be 64° hotter than 
the air, When the experiments were tried without doors, the heat of the qoick- 
silver in the tube would vary very much, aceording as the wind blew the steam 
seh ae air from or towards the tube, but it sometimes rose as high as it did 

oors. 
_ ‘The most convenient method we know of making these tebes without a ball 
is, to fill a thermometer in the usual memmer, and heat the bell till theve is a 


+ See page 89, line 27. 
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observer is desirous of more accuracy, he may find the heat 
of the surrounding air by holding the ball of a small thermome- 
ter near the tube of the thermometer with which he tries the 
heat of the liquor; or, what will be much better, he may have 
a tube without a ball, such as is above described, fastened to 
the frame of the thermometer, on one side of the tube; or if 
he has two such tubes, of different lengths, it will be still more 
accurate. 

To avoid the inconvenience of this correction, perhaps it 
may be thought, that both in adjusting the boiling point and 
in trying the heat of liquors, it would be better, that not much 
more than the ball of the thermometer should be immersed, 
and that the tube should be held inclined in such manner as to 
be heated as little as possible ; as it may be said, that by this 
means you will find the heat of liquors pretty nearly, without 
the trouble of making any correction; and that, though in 
strictness a correction would be required in observing the heat 
of the air with such thermometers, yet the heat of the atmo- 
sphere never differs so much from the mean heat, as to make 
that correction of much consequence.* But, on the other 


proper quantity of quicksilver in the tube, and then to make the colamn.-ot 
quicksilver separate at the neck of the ball, and run to the extremity of the 
tnbe, so as to leave a vacuum between the ball and the column of quicksilver, 
as is expressed in fig. 2, plate LXX XJ, where the shaded part AD represents 
the column of quicksilver, and BA that part in which there isa vacuum. The 
tube must then be sealed somewhere between B and A, as at E, and cut off 
there; after which it must be held with the end D upwards, so as to make 
the column of quicksilver run to the extremity E: by this method of filling it is 
plain, that no sensible quantity of air can be left between E and the column 
of nape but yet the quicksilver will be apt not to run sufficiently close 
to the extremity E, as the weight of the column will be scarcely sufficient to 
force it into the narrow space which will commonly be left in sealing the tube, 
especially when held nearly hprizontal: for this reason it will be proper to 
the tube at D, so as to let in the air, and then seal it again. it must be 
rved, that the space left between D and the column of quicksilver, onght 
not to be less than the tenth part of the length of the column of quicksilver, as 
otherwise the included air might be too much compressed by the expansion of 
the quicksilver when much heated. 
© The degrees on all thermometers are intended to answer to equal por- 
tions of the solid contents of the tube; and, consequently, if the quicksilver in 
the tube is kept constantly of the same heat as that in the ball, the degrees will 
answer to equal increments of bulk of the whole quantity of quicksilver in the 
thermometer, that is of a given weight of quicksilver. But if only the quick- 
silver in the ball is heated, and that in the tube is kept always of the same heat, 
the degrees will answer to equal increments of a given bulk of quicksilver; so 
that the scale of the thermometers will be really different in these two methods 
of proceeding, and in high degrees the difference will be very considerable : for 
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hand, this method of making and using thermometers is much 
less exact than the former, and therefore is unfit for nice experi- 
ments; and, besides, a correction would be as necessary with 
this kind of thermometer in trying the heat of air, artificially 
heated, or in finding the heat of large quantities of hot liquors, 
in which it would be difficult to prevent the quicksilver in the 
tube from being heated by the steam, as it is in finding the heat 
of liquors with the other thermometer, whenever the ball is not 
immersed to a sufficient depth; so that, on the whole, the 
former method of making and using thermometers seems much 
the best. 

A much better way of avoiding the trouble of making a 
correction, would be to have two sets of divisions made to such 
thermometers as are intended for trying the heat of liquors ; one 
of which should be used when the tube is immersed almost to 
the top of the column of quicksilver; and the other, when 
not much more than the ball is immersed, in which last case 
the observer should be careful that the tube should be as little 
heated by the steam of the liquor as conveniently can be. It 
is difficult to give rules for constructing this second set of divi- 
sions, as the heat of the quicksilver in the tube will be very 
different according to the temperature of the air in the room, 
quantity, and nature of the fluid whose heat is to be tried, the 
manner in which it is heated, and the other circumstances of 
the experiment: but, on the whole, we think that given in the 
following table would be as proper as any : 


example, let two thermometers be made, and in the first of them let care be 
taken, both in adjusting the fixed points and in trying the heat of liquors, that 
the quicksilver in the tube shall be of the same heat as that in the ball; and in 
adjusting the fixed points of the second, and in trying the heat of liquors with 
it, let care be taken that the quicksilver in the tube shall remain always of the 
same invariable heat, and let the freezing and boiling points be marked 32 and 
212 on both of them: then will the degree of 620 on the first, answer to that of 
600 on the second; that of 406 to 400; that of 302 to 800; and.that of 119.7 
to 120; that is, a liquor which appears to be of 620 of heat by the first, will 
appear to be of 600 y the second, &c. It appears from hence, that it would 
be improper to employ the latter method of adjusting and using thermometers 
for ordinary purposes, and the former for nice experiments. 
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To make use of this table, seek in the uppermost horizontal 
line the degree of the thermometer answering to that point of 
the tube which is two inches above the ball; and in the left hand 
column seek the degrees of the second set of divisions; the cor- 
responding numbers in the table are the corresponding degrees of 
the first set, or the degrees which they must Ee set opposite to. 
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The right-hand perpendicular colamn shows the heat which the 
quicksilver in the tube was supposed to be of in forming this table. 
Though this second set of divisions be far from accurate, 
yet it is at least as much so as a thermometer adjusted in the 
latter method can be; so that this double set of divisions 
possesses all the advantages which can be expected from that 
method of adjusting thermometers, without the inconveniences. 


A TABLE FOR CORRECTING THE OBSERVED HEIGHT OF A 
THERMOMETER, WHENEVER THE QUICKSILVER IN THE 
TUBE IS NOT OF THE SAME HEAT AS THAT IN THE BALL. 
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To make use of this table, in the left-hand perpendicular 
column look for the number of degrees contained in that part 
of the tube which is not immersed in the fluid whose heat is to 
be tried, and in the upper horizontal line seek the supposed 
difference of heat of the quicksilver in that part of the tube from 
that in the ball, the corresponding number in the table is the 
correction, which must be added to the observed heat when the 
quicksilver in the tube is cooler than that in the ball, and sub- 
tracted when it is warmer: for example, let the observed heat 
of the fluid be 475°, let the thermometer be immersed in the 
fluid as far as to the degree of 25°, or to that part of the tube 
which should be marked 25° if the divisions were centinued 
long enough ; then is the number of degrees in that part of the 
tube which is not immersed in the fluid 450; and let the heat 
of the quicksilver in that part of the tube be supposed 100°: 
and consequently, the difference of heat of the quicksilver in 
that part of the tube from that in the ball, 375; then in the left- 


hand perpendicular column seek the number.450, and in the 
32. VoL. I. O 
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‘upper horizontal line the number 375; the corresponding num- 
-ber in the table, or the correction, is 15°, and therefore the true 
heat of the fluid is 490°. 

This correction may be had very easily without the help of 
the table, only by multiplying the number of degrees not im- 
mersed in the fluid by the supposed difference of heat, dividing 
the product by 10000, and diminishing the quotient by one- 
eighth part of the whole. 

In the following pages we have thrown together the prac- 
tical rules which we would recommend to be observed in 
adjusting fixed points of thermometers. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN ADJUSTING THE BOILING POINT. 


The most accurate way of adjusting the boiling point is, 
not to dip the thermometer into the water, but to expose it only 
to the steam, in a vessel closed up in the manner represented in 
fig. 4, plate LX X XI, where AB dais the vessel containing 
the boiling water, D d the cover, E a chimney made in the 
cover intended to carry off the steam, and M m the thermometer 
passed through a hole in the cover. Those who would make 
use of this method must take care to attend to the following 
particalars. 

Ast. The following point must be adjusted when the barome- 
ter is at 29.8 inches ; unless the operator is willing to correct 
the observed point in the manner directed below. 

2dly. The ball of the thermometer must be placed at such 
a depth within the pot, that the boiling point shall rise very 
little above the cover; for otherwise part of the quicksilver in 
the tube will not be heated, and therefore the thermometer will 
not rise to its proper height. ‘The surface of the water in the 
pot also should be at least one or two inches below the bottom of 
the ball; as otherwise the water, when boiling fast, might be 
apt to touch the ball: but it does not signify how much lower 
than that, the surface of the water may be. 

Sdly. Care must be taken to stop up the bole in the cover 
through which the tube is inserted, and to make the cover fit 
pretty close, so that no air shall enter into the pot that way, and 
that not much steam may escape. A piece of thin flat tin plate 
must also be laid on the mouth of the chimney, so as to leave 
no more passage than what is sufficient to carry off the steam. 
The size of this‘plate should be not much more than sufficient 
fo cover the chimney, that its weight may not be too great; 
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and the mouth of the chimney should be made flat, that the 
plate may cover it more completely. It must be observed, that 
when the tin plate is laid on the mouth of the chimney, it will 
commonly be lifted up by the force of the steam, and will 
rattle till it has slipped aside sufficiently to let the steam a 
without lifting it up. In this case it is not necessary to put the 
plate back again, unless by accident it has slipped aside more 
than usual. If the artist pleases, he may tie each corner of 
this plate by a string to prongs fixed to the chimney, and stand- 
ing on a level with the plate, as thereby it will necessarily be 
kept always in its place ;* but we would by no means recom- 
mend having it made with a hinge, as that might be apt to 
make it stick, in which case the included vapour might be so 
much compressed as to cause an error. We would also by 
no means advise lining the tin plate with leather, or any other 
soft substance, for the sake of making it shut closer, as that 
also might be apt to make it stick. The chimney also ought 
not to be made less than half a square inch in area: for though ~ 
a smaller chimney would be sufficient to carry off the steam, 
unless the vessel is much larger than what we used, yet the 
adhesion which is apt to take place between it and the tin plate 
when wet, might perhaps bear too great a proportion to the 
power which the included steam has to lift it off, if it was made 
much less. It is convenient that the chimney be not less than 
two or three inches long, as thereby the observer will be less 
incommoded by the steam ; but it would be improper to make 
it much longer, for the longer the chimney is, the greater 
disposition has the air to enter into the pot between it and the 
cover. 

It is most convenient not to make the cover fit on tight, but 
to take on and off easily ; and to wrap some spun cotton round 
that part of the cover which enters into the pot, in order to 
make it shut closer; or, what seems to answer rather better, a 
ring of woollen cloth may be placed under the cover, so as to 
lie between the top of the pot andit. These methods of making 
the cover shut sles can be used more conveniently when the 
cover is made to enter within the pot, as in the figure, than 
when it goes on the outside. 


* Fig. 3, plate LXXXI, is a perspective view of the chimney and tin plate ; 
ABCD is the plate; E the chimney; F/, Gg, Mm, and Na, the prongs fast. 
ened to the chimney, to which the four corners of the plate are to be tied by the 
strings AF, BG, CM, and DN;; the ends F, G, M, and N, of the prongs must 
he on a level with the plate, and the strings should not be stretched tight. 
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There are various easy ways by which the hole in the cover, 
through which the tube of the thermometer is passed, may be 
stopped up, and by which the thermometer may be sus- 
pended at the proper height. The hole in the cover may be 
stopped up by a cork, which must first have a hole bored 
through it, big enough to receive the tube, and be then cut 
into two, parallel to the length of the hole. Another method, 
more convenient in use, but not so easily made, is represented 
in fig. 6, plate LX X XI, which exhibits a perspective view of 
the apparatus; Aa is the cover; H the hole through which 
the thermometer is passed; B46 a flat piece of brass fixed upon 
the cover; and Dd Ee a sliding piece of brass, made so as 
either.to cover the hole H, or to leave it uncovered as in the 
figure, and to be tightened in either position by the screw 
s sliding in the slit Mm; a semi-circular notch being 
made in the edge Bb, and also in the edge Dd, to 
inclose the tube of the thermometer ; pieces of woollen cloth 
should also be fastened to the edges B 6 and Dd, and also 
to the bottom of the sliding pier Dd Ee, unless that 
piece and the cover are made sufficiently flat to prevent 
the escape of the steam. In order to keep the thermometer 
suspended at the proper height, a clip may be used like that 
represented in fig. 7, which by the screw s must be made to 
embrace the tube tightly, and may rest on the cover. That 
a of the clip which is intended to bear against the tube, had 

est be lined with woollen cloth, which will make it stick 
tighter to the tube, and with less danger of breaking it. An- 
other method, which is rather more convenient, when the top of 
the tube of the thermometer is bent into a right angle, in the 
manner frequently practised at present for the sake of more 
conveniently fixing it to the scale, is represented in the same 
figure; Gg Ff isa plate of brass, standing perpendicularly 
on the cover, and, Li Nn apiece of brass, bent at bottom 
into the form of a loop, with a notch in it, so as to receive the 
tube of the thermometer, and to saffer the bent part to rest on 
the bottom of the loop ; this piece must slide in a slit K k, cut 
in the plate LZ? Nn, and be tightened at any height by the 
screw T. 

-Athly. It is best making the water boil pretty briskly, as 
otherwise the thermometer is apt to be a great while before it 
acquires its full heat, especially if the vessel is very deep. 
The observer too should wait at least one or two minutes after 
the thermometer appears to be stationary, before he concludes 
that it has acquired its full height. 
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5thly. Though, as we said before, this appears to be the 
most accurate way of adjusting the boiling point; yet, if the 
operator was to suffer the air to have any access to the inside of 
the vessel, he would be liable to a very great error; for this 
reason we strongly recommend it to all those who use this 
method, not to deviate at all from the rules laid down, without 
assuring themselves by repeated trials with a pretty sensible 
thermometer, that such alteration may be used with safety. 
But the covering the chimney with the tin plate ought by no 
means to be omitted ; for though, if the cover of the pot fits 
close, it seldom signifies whether the plate is laid on or not, 
yet, if by accident the cover was not to fit close, the omitti 
the tin plate would make a very great error. Making the 
chimney very narrow would not answer the end properly; 
for, if it was made so small as to make the vessel sufficiently 
close when the water boiled gently, it would not leave sufficient 
passage for the escape of the steam when the water boiled fast. 

Another way of adjusting the boiling point is, to try it in 
a vessel of the same kind as the former, only with the water 
rising a little way, namely, from one to three or four inches 
above the ball, taking care that the boiling point shall rise very 
little above the cover, as in the former method. In this method 
there is no need to cover the chimney with the tin plate; 
and there is less need to make the cover fit close, only it must 
be observed, that the closer the cover fits, the less the operator 
will be incommoded by the steam. The height of the barometer 
at which the boiling point should be adjusted, when this method 
is used, is 294 inches, or three-tenths of an inch less than when 
the former method is used. 

It will be convenient to have two or three pots of different 
depths ; for if a short thermometer is to be adjusted in the same 
pot which is used for a long one, it will require a great depth 
of water, which, besides taking up more time before it buils, 
makes the observation rather less accurate, as the heat seems to 
be less regular when the depth of water in the pot is very great, 
than when it is less. 

Perhaps some persons, for the sake of heating the water 
more expeditiously, may be inclined to use an apparatus of 
such kind that the fire shall be applied to a considerable part 
of the sides of the pot as well as to the bottom; we would, 
however, caution them against any thing of that kind, as the 
observations are considerably less regular than when little more 
than the bottom of the pot is heated. If the pot is heated over 
a chafing-dish or common fire, we apprehend that there can 
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seldom be any danger of too much of the sides being heated ; but 
if the operator should be apprehensive that there is, it is easily 
prevented by fastening an iron ring an inch or two broad round 
the pot near the bottom. This precaution is equally necessary 
when the thermometer is adjusted in steam, especially when 
there is not much water in the pot. 

The greatest inconvenience of this method of adjusting the 
boiling point is the trouble of keeping a proper depth of water 
in the pot, as to do this it is necessary first to find the height 
of the boiling point coarsely by trying it in an open vessel, 
and then to put such a quantity of water into the pot that it 
shall rise from one to three or four inches above the ball, when 
the thermometer is placed at such a depth within the pot that 
the boiling point shall rise very little above the cover. The 
operator must be very careful that the quantity of water in the 
pot be not so small as not entirely to cover the ball. 

A third way of adjusting the boiling point is, to wrap 
several folds of linen rags or flannel round the tube of the ther- 
mometer, and to try it in an open vessel, taking care to pour 
boiling water on the rags, in order to keep the quicksilver in 
the tube as nearly of the heat of boiling water as possible. The 
best way is to pour boiling water on the rags three or four times, 
waiting a few seconds between each time, and to wait some 
seconds after the last time of pouring on water before the boil- 
ing point is marked, in order that the water may recover its 
fall strength of boiling, which is in good measure checked by 
pouring on the boiling water. 

In this method the boiling point should be adjusted when 
the barometer is at 29.8 inches, that is, the same as when the 
first method is used; the water should boil fast, and the ther- 
mometer should be held upright, with its ball two or three 
inches under water, and in that part of the vessel where the 
current of water ascends." 

Whichever of these methods of adjusting the boiling point 
is used, it is not necessary to wait till the barometer is at the 
proper height, provided the operator will take care to correct 
the observed height according to the following table: 


* In a vessel of boiling water, one may almost always perccive the curent 
of water to ascend on one side of the vessel, and to descend on the other. 
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To make use of this table, seek the height which the baro- 
meter is found to stand at in the left-hand column, if the boil- 
ing point is adjusted either in the first or third method, and 
in the second column if it is adjusted in the second method ; 
the corresponding number in the third column shows how much 
the point of 212° must be placed above or below the observed 
point, expressed in thousandth parts of the interval between the 
boiling and freezing point: for example, suppose the boiling 
point is adjusted in steam when the barometer is at 29 inches, 
and that the interval between the boiling and freezing points 
is 11 inches ; the nearest number to 29 in the left-hand column 
is 29.03, and the corresponding number in the table is 7 higher, 
and therefore the mark of 212° must be placed higher than the 
observed point by +755 of the interval between boiling and 


freezing, that is, by aad 





, or .077 of an inch. 


This method of correcting the boiling point is not strictly 
jast, unless the tube is of an equal bore in all its parts; but the 
tube is very seldom so much unequal as to cause any sensible 
error, where the whole correction is so small. The trouble of 
making the correction will be abridged by making a diagonal 
scale, such as is represented in fig. 5. 

It is not very material what kind of water is used for adjust- 
ing the boiling point, so that it is not at all salt ; only, ifany kind 
of hard water is used, it is hetter that it should be kept boiling 
for at least ten minutes before itis used. But we would advise 
all those desirous of adjusting thermometers in the most accu- 
rate manner for nice experiments, to employ rain or distilled 
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water, and to perform the operation in the first-mentioned man- 
ner, that is, in steam. 


ON THE FREEZING POINT. 


In adjusting the freezing as well as the boiling point, the 
uicksilver in the tube ought to be kept of the same heat as 
that in the ball. In the generality of thermometers, indeed, 
the distance of the freezing point from the ball is so small, that 
the greatest error which can arise from neglecting this pre- 
caution is not very considerable, unless the weather is warmer 
than usual: but as the freezing point is frequently placed at a 
considerable distance from the ball, the operator should always 
be careful either to pile the pounded ice to such a height above 
the ball, that the error, which can arise from the quicksilver in 
the remaining part of the tube not being equally heated with 
that in the ball, shall be very small; or he must correct the 
observed point, upon that account, according to the following 
table : 


Heat of the air. Correction. Heat of the air. Correction. 
42° .00087 72 .00348 
52 .00174 82 00435 
62 .00261 


The first column of this table is the heat of the air, and the 
second is the correction expressed in 1000th parts of the dis- 
tance between the freezing point and the surface of the ice; for 
example, if the freezing point stands seven inches above the 
surface of the ice, and the heat of the roum is 62, the point of 
32° should be placed 7 x .00261, or .018 of an inch lower than 
the observed point. This correction also would be made more 
easy by the help of a diagonal scale, similar to that proposed 
for the boiling point. 


ON THE PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED IN 
MAKING OBSERVATIONS WITH THERMOMETERS. 


In trying the heat of liquors, care should be taken that the 
uicksilver in the tube of the thermometer be heated to the same 
degree as that in the ball; or, if this cannot be done conve- 
niently, the observed heat should be corrected on that account; 
but for this we refer to the former part, p. 91, 92. 
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Methods of grinding and = Glasses and 
Mirrors for Telescopes, Microscopes, and other 


Optical purposes.* 


Among those whe are fond of mechanical pursuits, and 
who have large portions of leisure at their command, or the 
perseverance to render many small portions of leisure consider- 
able by the accumulated effects of their active use, there are 
many who cannot prudently gratify themselves in their 
favourite pursuits at a great expense. When persons thus 
situated, have a predilection for optical and astronomical recrea- 
tions, they immediately perceive that the effective parts of in- 
struments of the most valuable and costly description consist of 
materials of very little value: a few bits of glass, in their 
original state, not worth accepting as a gift; a little metal, 
not intrinsically worth more than a table-bell, are rendered 
by the labour bestowed upon them, of the highest estimation. 
They are anxious to know in what manner their labour must be 
directed to be equally successful, and they feel that even their 
zeal for science would be increased, if they could examine the 
phenomena of Creation with the mechanical productions of 
their own hands. ‘T’o these it may be gratifving to learn, that 
the apparatus which will suffice for the purpose of grinding and 
polishing lenses and specula, is not more simple and economical 
in its purchase, than the objects which its productions will 
enable them to contemplate are grand and interesting. Several 
essays of real value have been written ua the subject, but it has 
happened that these essays have had a very limited circulation, 
and some of them seem to have been entirely confined to the pub- 
lications in which they first appeared ; not certainly for want of 
great intrinsic merit, but perhaps because the compilers of books 
are not often practical men, and the subject is sach that those 
who felt no interest in it would scarcely venture to appreciate 
an essay written for its elucidation. ‘These original papers, we 
shall give at length; by this means we shall embrace a variety of 
details, which will give the reader better hold of the subject, and 
render him more easily conversant with manipulations, the suc- 


_* A glass which will either enlarge or diminish the visible appearance of an 
object, is by opticians called a lens ; and a mirror, designed for any optical use, 
is called a speculum. ° 
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cess of which depends much upon minuteness of attention. In 

conclusion, we shall make a variety of remarks, drawn from 

actual experience, as well as information derived from sources 

i wholly confined to this subject, but containing applicable 
ints. 


ESSAY I. 


The Method of Grinding and Polishing Glasses for 
Telescopes. 


The ground-work of this essay was supplied by the Sire 
ous papers of a friend of its first Editor, who by the following 
advertisement explained the cause and the authority of the ad- 
ditions he made to it: 

1. This ingenious and honourable Author, (Molyneux,) out 
of his great regard tor the improvement of astronomy, by per- 
fecting the methods of making telescopes both by refraction and 
reflection, did not only collect and consider what had been 
written and practised by others, but also made several new ex- 
periments of his own contriving, after he had procured a most 
complete apparatus of all sorts of instruments for that purpose. 
But in the midst of these thoughts, being appointed a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, he became so engaged in public 
affairs, that he told me he had not leisure to pursue these in- 
quires any farther, Then it was that he gave me the following 
papers, and was pleased to invito me to make use of his house 
and apparatus of instruments, in order to finish what he had left 
imperfect. But he died soon after, and so I lost that oppor- 
tunity, and a most worthy friend. Having therefore seen 
nothing of the practice of grinding glasses, I durst not venture 
te add any thing of my own relating to it; but have supplied 
from Mr, Huygens what was left unfinished by our honourable 
Author. And as Mr. Huygens’s treatise is esteemed the best 
of any yet extant, I have taken care that nothing material 
therein opntained should pass unobserved. If] have mistaken 
his meaning anywhere, it is the more excusable, considering the 
difficulty of the subject, and that it was a posthumous treatise, 
written originally in Dutch, and translated into Latin by another 
hand. To distiaguish Mr. Molyneux’s papers from what I 
have translated from Mr. Huygens, the initials of their names 
are placed at the beginning of every piece. 
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OF MAKING AND POLISHING THE TOOLS. 


2, It is easier to make an object-glass of equal convexities 
than of any other figure ; because the same tools will serve for 
forming both its surfaces. And a glass of this figure will make 
as perfect an image in its focus as any other, because the 
aberrations of the rays vaused by the sphericalness of the figures 
of the surfaces, whatever be the proportion of their semi- 
diameters, are inconsiderable in long telescopes, in comparison 
to the aberrations caused by the different refrangibility of the 
rays; and these latter aberrations are the same whether the 
semi-diameters of the surfaces be equal or unequal, supposing 
the aperture and focal distance to be the same. If it be pro- 
posed then to make a glass of equal convexities, that shall have 
a given focal distance, the radius of the spherical surface will 
be found by taking it in proportion to the given focal distance 
as 12 to 11, putting the sine of incidence to the sine of refrac- 
tion out of the air into glass as 17 to #1, as Sir Isaac Newton 
has accurately determined it. The focal distance of the glass 
being given, its aperture may be found by tables usually inserted 
in optical treatises ; and because its figure cannot be formed 
exactly true to the very edges, the breadth of the glass may 
be taken about half an inch more than the diameter of its 
aperture, or even three-quarters or a whole inch more, if its 
focal distance be between 50 and 200 feet. 

3. Mr. Huygens directs in general to make the breadth of 
the concave tool, (or plate, dish, or form,) in which an object- 
glass must be ground, almost three times the breadth of the 
glass. Though in another place, he speaks of grinding a glass 
whose focal distance was 200 feet, and breadth 82 inches, in a 
plate only 15 inches broad. But for eye-glasses, and others 
of lesser spheres, the tool must be broader in proportion to the 
breadth of these glasses, to afford room enough for the motion 
of the hand in polishing. Mr. Huygens made his tools of 
copper or cast brass ; which, for fear they should change their 
figures by bending, can hardly be cast too thick ; nevertheless 
he found by experience that a tool 14 inches broad, and half an 
inch thick, was strong enough for forming glasses to a sphere 
of 36 feet diameter ; when the tool was strongly cemented upon 
a cylindrical stone an inch thick, with hard cement made of 
pitch and ashes. 
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4, In order to make moulds for casting such tools as are 
pretty much concave, he directs that wooden patterns should 
e turned in a lathe, a little thicker and broader than the tools 
themselves. But for tools that belong to spheres above twenty 
or thirty feet diameter, he says, it is sufficient to make use of 
flat boards tarned circular to the breadth and thickness required. 
When the plates are cast, they must be turned in a lathe, 
exactly to the concavity required. And for this purpose it is 
requisite to make a couple of brass gauges in the manner 
following. 

od. M.—Take a wooden pole, a little longer than the radius of 
the spherical surface of the glass to be formed, and through the 
ends of it strike two small steel points, at a distance from each 
other equal to the radius of the sphere intended ; and by one of the 
points hang up the pole against a wall, so that this upper point 
may have a circular motion in a hole or socket made of brass 
or iron fixed firmly to the wall. Then take two equal plates 
of brass or copper, well hammered and smoothed, whose length 
is somewhat more than the breadth of the tool of cast brass; 
and whose thickness may be about a tenth or a twelfth of an 
inch, and whose hreadth may be two or three inches. Then 
having fastened these plates flat against the wall in a horizontal 
position, with the moveable point in the pole strike a true arch 
upon each of them. ‘Then file away the brass on one side 
exactly to the arch struck, so as to make one of the brass edges 
convex and the other concave ; and to make the arches corre- 
spond more exactly, fix one of the plates flat upon a table, and 
grind the other against it with emery. ‘These are the gauges to 
be made use of turning the brass tools exactly to the sphere 
required. 

6. H.—Butif theradius ofthe sphere be very great, the gauges 
must be made in this manner: Imagine the line AE, plate 
LXXXII, fig.1, drawn upon the brass plate, to be the tangent of 
the required arch AFB, whose radius for example is 36 feet and 
diameter 72feet. From A set off the parts AE, EE, &c. severally 
equal to an inch, and let them be continued a little beyond half 
the breadth of the tool required. Then as 72 feet or 864 inches 
is to 1 inch, so let 1 inch be to a fourth number ; this will be the 
number of decimal parts of an inch inthe first line EF, reckon- 
ing from A. Multiply this fourth number successively by the 
numbers 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. the squares of 2, 3, 4, 3, &c.; 
and the several products will be the number of parts contained 
in the 2nd, 3d, 4th, Sth EF respectively. But because these 
numbers of parts are too small to be taken from a scalo by a 
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air of compasses, subtract them severally from one inch, 
represented by the lines EG, and the remainders being taken 
from a scale of an inch divided into decimal parts and trans- 
ferred by the compasses from G to F, will dotermine the points 
F, F, &c. of the arch required. And the same being done on 
the other side of the line AD, the brass plate must be filed away 
exactly to the points of this arch, and polished as before. 

7. To apply the brass tool to a turning lathe in order to 
turn the concave surface of it exactly spherical, let fig. 2 
represent a view of some part of the lathe, taken from a 
point directly over it; and here let a6 represent a strong flat 
disk of brass, half an inch thick at least, having a strong iron 
screw-pin fixed firmly in the centre of it, and standing out 
exactly perpendicular to one side of it; by which it may be 
screwed into the end c of the mandrel or axis of the lathe, 
represented by cd. This disk is represented separately in fig. 
3, and must be well soldered to the back side of the tool e f, 
which, therefore, in the middle of it must be made plane, and 
exactly parallel to the circumference of its opposite surface ; 
to the intent that the circumference may be carried round the 
axis of the lathe in a plane perpendicular to it. The mandrel 
or axis cd turns upon a point d in the puppet-head of the lathe, 
and ina collar at s ¢, as usual. 

Let ghik represent a board nailed fast upon the other 
puppet-head ; and let the concave guage qh be laid upon this 
board, with its concave arch parallel to the concavity of the 
tool ef, and be screwed down to the board with flat-headed 
screws sunk into the brass. Let /mno represent such another 
board lying upon the former, with the convex guage Im screw- 
ed to the under side of it, so that by moving this upper board, 
the arch of the convex guage may be brought to touch the con- 
cave one and slide against it. ‘The turning tool p q is laid upon 
this moveable board, and is held fast to it by a broad-headed 
screw atr, to be turned or unturned by the hand upon occasion. 
To know whether the concave guage be exactly parallel to the 
concavity of the tool ef screwed fast to the mandrel, direct 
the point p of the turning tool pq to touch any point of the 
tool ef near its circumference ; then having fixed the turning 
tool pg by the screw, turn the brass tool ef half round, 
and move the upper board till the point p of the turning tool 
be brought over against the same mark upen the tool ef; and 
if it just touches it as before when the guages coincide, all is 
right. If not, the position ef the head of the lathe may be 
altercd a little by striking it with a mallet. But the best way 
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is to make this examination of the situation of the concave 

age, when only one end of it is fixed to the head of the 
fathe by a single tack or sorew, about which it may easily be 
moved into its true position. And while the tool or plate ef is 
turning, the same examination of its parallelism to the guage 
must be frequently repeated ; otherwise its surface will take a 
false figure. It is convenient that the upper board J m2 o 
should project over both the guages ; and to keep its surfaces 
parallel to that of the under board, two round-headed nails, or 
a plate of brass, of the same thickness as the guages, must be 
fixed to its under surface, towards the opposite side no. Care 
must be taken to drill the holes in the guages, through which 
they are screwed to the boards, not too near the polished arches, 
for fear of altering their figure, by the yielding of the brass. 
The tool and all the parts of the lathe must be fixed very firm, 
because any trembling motion will cause the graving tool p q 
to indent the brass.” After the tool is well turned, it must be 
separated from the brass back ab, by melting the solder with 
live coals laid upon it. 

It is easy to understand, that by transposing the guages, a 
convex tool may be turned in the same manner. Fig. 4 is a per- 
spective view of this method of making convex and concave tools. 

8. M.—Mr. Huygens would have his plates or tools first 
formed in a turning lathe, and then ground together with emery ; 
that is to say, the concave or convex tool of the same sphere 
together. But the tools of very large spheres, he would have 
ground at first quite plane by a stone-cutter ; and then ground 
hollow with a round flat stone and emery to the desired guage. 
And he prescribes to use for this grinding, first a stone half as 
broad as the too], and after that another stone very nearly as 
broad as the tool ; and in this way of forming the tools it is 
convenient to tie a little frame of thick paper, or rather of thin 
pasteboard, about an inch high, round about the tool to keep in 
the emery ; and in grinding, the whole must be made extremely 
firm and stable. And when the tvol is to be polished, it must 
still remain upon the stone pedestal ; otherwise it will be in 
oe of bending a little in the operation. 

- For polishing these tools thus ground, Mr. Huygens 
takes some soap, and daubs the concave tool therewith ; then he 
takes the last mentioned round stone, somewhat less than the 
tool, (or the convex tool itself,) and heats it, and then he pours 
upon it some hot melted cement (made of pitch and fine pow- 
dered and sifted ashes as much as he can mix with it) and then 
he turns over the stone and cement upon the concave tool, into 
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which also he had poured a good quantity of the same cement, 
having first laid three little pieces of brass of equal thicknesses 
on the circumference thereof, in order to press and keep this 
crust of cement of an exact equal thickness in all its parts ; and 
thus he lets them cool together. Then taking the stone from 
the tool and turning it up, he sifts upon the cement that sticks 
to it, a crust of very fine emery, and with a flat iron spatala 
about one-third of an inch thick, gently warmed, he presses 
lightly the emery, to stick to and incrustate upon the cement ; 
then he again gently warms the whole stone (or convex tool) 
cement and emery, and he again replaces it upon the concave 
tool, and leaves it again to cool; so that he has by this means 
a crust of emery exactly of the figure of his tool ; with this he 
polishes the tool dry, without the addition of any wet, pressing 
it down hard on the surface of the tool. And to press it the 
harder, he places upon it a long pole, a little bent to make it 
spring, whose upper end is fixed to the ceiling of the room, or 
else is pressed downwards by a strong iron spring ; and he says 
it will be necessary to have two persons to rub the stone apon 
the tool. And here it is to be noted that great care must be 
taken in this and all cases where this way of grinding by a pole 
is made use of, to fix the point of pressure exactly and truly in 
the middle, as shall be more particularly explained hereafter 
when the glass comes to be ground in this tool. 

10. Itis to be noted that this cement, and indeed all cements 
for sticking glasses, is made in different manners by different 
persons. Pere Cherubin says it is usually made of common 
black pitch and finely sifted vine ashes, but he himself made it 
of rosin and ochre, or of rosin and Spanish white, pounding 
the rosin first, and mixing it with a due quantity of the powder, 
and then sifting the mixture upon hot melted pitch, and while 
bot, well mixing and incorporating the whole. The cement 
that Mr. Soarlet uses is made of common pitch, and common 
coal-ashes sifted fine. In all cases it is harder or softer as more 
or less of the ashes or other powder is put into it; and in this 
present case for polishing these tools, it must be mede as hard 
as possible, by putting in as great a quantity of the ashes as is 
possible; for otherwise, if the cement be not hard enough, the 
particles of the emery will be loosened by the heat in grinding, 
and then will only run round upon the tool, and will not work out 
the little inequalities and roughnesses thereef. If the emery 
should be found to grow blunt, a very little more of it may be 
dusted dry upon the tool, by which its sharpness and cutting qua- 
lity will be a little recovered ; but if the cement be sufficiently 
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OF PREPARING THE GLASSES BEFORE THEY CAN BE 
GROUND AND POLISHED. 


15. H.—The pieces of glass above-mentioned, which we 
directed to be planed to an equal thickness, and polished a little 
by a glass grinder, should be much broader than the intended 
object-glass, that there may be room enough for chusing the best 
partof them. For planing and smoothing those large pieces of 
glass, I ordered the workmen to make use of plates of cast iron, 
such as are sold at the ironmongers’ shops, after they had been 
ground and planed in a stone-cutter’s engine. Upon the plate 
of glass, with a diamond-pvinted compass, strike a circle repre- 
senting the circumference of the object-glass ; and also another 
concentric circle with a radius about a tenth or a twelfth part 
of an inch bigger. And also two other such circles, on the 
other side of the glass, directly opposite to the former: which 
may be done by means of a circular glass to be described by 
and by. The larger parts of the glass may be separated from 
the outward circle by a red-hot iron, or by a strong broad vice, 
opened exactly to the thickness of the glass. The remaining 
inequalities may be taken off by a grindstone, beginning with 
the largest first, and taking care they do not splinter. Then 
having warmed the glass, cement a wooden handle to it, and 
in acommon deep tool for eye-glasses, making use of white 
clear sand and water, grind the circumference of the glass, 
exactly true to the innermost circle on each side of it. 

16. Then having made a great many small cavities with a 

unch upon one side of a round copper plate, and having 
fixed the other side of it upon the middle of the round glass, 
by cement made with two parts of rosin or hard pitch and one 
part of wax, place the steel point of the springing pole above- 
described, being fourteen or fifteen feet long, into that cavity 
of the copper-plate, which lies nearest to the thickest part of 
the glass. Then work the glass by the pole with sand and water 

pon a flat plate of cast iron, of a round figure, the plate hav- 
ing been planed with sand and water by astone-cutter. Then 
having examined the thickness of the glass in several places by 
a hand-vice, which is better than a pair of callipers, by repeat- 
ing the same operation it will soon be reduced to an equal 
thickness in all its parts. 





the changes which they produce upon the transmitted light, and the distinctness 
with which they are seen increases as the refractive power of the finid ap- 
proaches to that of the solid. . 
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Towards the end of this operation, it is convenient to make 
use of sifted emery, because the sand will scratch too deep ; 
and then it will also be necessary to place the steel point of the 
pole exactly over the centre of the under surface of the glass; 
otherwise that surface will take a cylindrical or a sort of convex 
fig ure instead of a plane onc, even though it was exactly plane 
before you began to grind it. The reason of which is well 
worth observing. And when convex-glasses are to be polished, 
it is also absolutely necessary tu place the point of pressure 
exactly over the centre of the under surface of the glass. 

17. Therefore to bring one of the little cavities in the copper- 
plate exactly over that centre, we make use of a circular glass 
formed from a broken looking-glass, the quicksilver being 
rubbed off; having described upon it with a diamond-pointed 
compass, eight or ten concentric circles at the distance of about 
a quarter of an inch from each other, so that the larger circles 
may be somewhat bigger than the circumference of the glass 
to be polished. Lay this circular glass upon the surface of the 
glass to be polished, and move it to and fro till you perceive 
the circumference of the glass to be pulished is exactly parallel 
to the nearest circle upun the circular glass; then having 
inverted both the glasses, lay the circular glass upon a table, 
and having laid a small live coal upon the copper-plate, to 
make it moveable upon the cement, place one point of a pair 
of compasses in one of the little cavities, and move the copper 
till a circumference described with the other point coincides 
exactly with any one circle upon the circular glass, and the 
business is done. With starch it is convenient to paste three 
slender shreds of linen, directly towards the centre of the 
circular glass, that the other glass may not slide too easily upon 
it, and that they may not scratch one another. 

18. The cavities punched in the copper-plate, and also the 
point of the pole, should be triangular, to hinder the rotation of 
the glass; which is still more necessary in perfecting the polish 
of the glass. And here it must be observed again whether 
the circumference of the glass remains exactly circular on both 
sides of it, which must be‘tried with a pair of compasses ; and if it 
be not, it must be corrected again by grinding it exactly circular 
in a common tool for making eye-glasses ; which will contribute 
very much to its taking an exact spherical surface when it 
comes to be ground in proper tool, For if any part of the 
circumference be protuberant, it will hinder the adjoining parts 
of the surface from wearing so much as they should do; and by 
consequence will spoil the spherical figure of the surface. 
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OF GRINDING THE GLASSES. 


19. M—The glass being planed and rounded as above, 
take away the plate with several cavities, and with some of the 
same cement fix on a smaller round piece of brass or rather steel, 
truly flat and turned about the bigness of a farthing, but thicker ; 
having first made in the centre thereof, with a triangular steel 
punch, a hole about the bigness of a goose-quill, and about 
the depth of 4, of an inch; and at the very bottom of this 
triangular hole, a littlesmall round hole must be punched some- 
what deeper with a very fine small steel punch. A small steel 
point of about an inch long must be truly shaped and fitted to 
this triangular hole, and at the very apex to the small round 
deeper impression. Nevertheless it must not be fitted so exactly 
to the same, but that it may have some liberty to move a little 
to and fro; the apex always continuing to touch and press 
upon the surface of the roundhole below. This steel triangular 
point must be fixed to the end of a pole, to the other end of 
which another round iron point must be fixed, of about five 
or six inches long, to play freely up and down ina round hole 
in apiece of brass let into a board fixed against the ceiling for 
that purpose, perpendicularly over the bench, and over the 
centre of the iovl, which must be strongly and truly fixed 
horizontally thereon. ‘This apparatus is represented by fig. 5, 
plate LX X XIE 

20. Now here it is to be noted, that Mr. Huygens prescribed 
to fix his brass plate to the glass by means of cement, and 
takes no notice of any other method whatever: though a very 
small experience in these affairs will convince any body that it 
is hardly possible, in this or any other case, to bring the cement 
to a fluidity sufficient to fix two plane surfaces exactly parallel 
one to the other, without heating the glass and the brass also 
toa great degree, and so as to endanger the figure of the glass 
considerably. To avoid this in fixing glasses to brass or wood 
or the like, some have done it with plaster of Paris: Mr. Scarlet 
does it by cementing another intermediate glass to the brass (or 
wood) and then fixing the glass, to be ground, to the outward 
surface of the cemented glass with common glue. Without all 
this trouble, Ihave done it only with common Icthyocolla or fish 
glue, which will run very fluid, and will fix the glass and the 
brass itself strongly together; and round the edges of the brass 
T stick on some common soft red wax, such as is used for the 
privy seal, to keep the wet from getting to the glue. 
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21. For grinding glasses truly plane, upon a plane tool, by 
this method, Mr. Huygens prescribes this pole to be about 
fifteen fect long; but in grinding upon a concave plate, the 
pole had best be made equal to the radius of the sphere of 
the tool; though I believe it would not be material it made 
considerably shorter, according as the height of the room will 
allow. 

It is necessary to have lying by one, an ordinary piece of 
coarse glass, ground in the same tool, called a bruiser, whereby 
when any new emery is necessary to be laid on the tovl in 
grinding your glass, the said emery is constantly to be first run 
over and smoothed, for fear any little coarse grains should 
remain and scratch the glass to be ground. 

22. Having these things prepared, together with some pots 
of emery of various finenesses, take of your roughest sort a 
small half pugil, wetting the same and daubing it pretty equally 
on the tool; then lay on your glass and fix up your pole, and 
continue to grind for a quarter of an hour, not pressing 
upon the pole, but barely carrying the glass round thereby ; 
then take the like quantity of some finer emery, and work an- 
other quarter of an hour therewith ; then take the like quantity 
of emery still finer, and work for the same time ; last of all take 
a less quantity of some of the very finest you have, which will 
be sufficient for a glass of five inches diameter, and work there- 
with for an hour and a half, taking away by little and little 
some of the emery with a wet sponge. Do not keep it too wet 
nor too dry, but about the consistence of pap ; for much depends 
on this. If it is too dry, your emery will clog and stick and 
incorporate, so as for the most part to cut little or not at all, 
unless here and there where its body chances to be broke, and 
there it will scratch and cut your glass irregularly ; and if it is 
too wet, and too much diluted, it will from the irregular 
separation of its parts cut in some places more than others, just 
as in the other case. 

23. But Mr. Huygens tells us this method of using various 
sorts of fresh emery is not good, finding by experience that 
the surfaces of large glasses are often scratched. And therefore, 
he says, it is best to take a large quantity of the first or second 
sort of emery, and so work with the same from the first to the 
last; taking away by little and little, every half hour, or 
quarter of an hour, more and more of the emery with a wet 
sponge ; by which means he could bring the glass extremely 
smooth and fine, so as to see pretty distinctly a candle, or the 
sash windows well defined, through it; which isa mark when 
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it is ground enough to be ready to receive a polish. But ifthe 
glass has not acquired this degree of transparency, it 1s certain, 
says Mr. Huygens, that too much emery remains ; and there- 
fore it must still be diminished and the eperation continued. 
He found it best to make use of common well water in this 
grinding ; and he took care to move the glass in circles, yao 
in an inch beyond the centre of the tool and somewhat beyon 
the outside of the tool; and he found in a glass of two hundred 
feet, whose diameter was 82 inches, which he ground in a tool 
of 15 inches diameter, that the figure of the tool in grinding 
would alter considerably, unless le carried the glass round an 
inch beyond the centre of the tool one way, and 43} inches 
beyond the skirts of it another way: but if he carried it no more 
than a straw’s breadth beyond the skirts of the tool, and accord- 
ingly farther beyond the centre, the glass weuld always grind 
falsely, too much being taken off on the outsides, so that he could 
never after bring the outsides of the glass to a true and fine 
olish. 
. 24, When you first begin to grind, and the emery begins to 
be smooth, the glass will stick a little to the tool and run stiff; 
then fresh emery is to be added. When it afterwards comes 
to be polished, it will, if large, require a considerable strength 
to move it, but this inconvenience will happen less in grinding 
by the pole than in grinding by hand. For the warmth of the 
band makes the substance of the glass swell, and not only 
increases the sticking of the glass, but in some mcasure may 
also spoil the figure of it, and also of the tool. When it is 
grovnd with the pole, it never sticks very strongly, unless when 
you take the glass off from the tool and heep it from it for some 
time, and then apply it to the tool again; and this in large 
glasses; for by this means, says Mr. Huygens, the glass gets 
from the air a greater warmth than it had on the tool ; and being 
again applied to the tool, its lower surface is suddenly con- 
tracted by the coldness of the tool, and so sticks to it. Where- 
fore, saith he, you must, in that case, wait till the glass, and the 
tool come tobe of one temper. The like effect is observable in 
grinding large glasses when there isa fire in the room. Perhaps 
the cause of these effects may be morc truly reduced from the 
attractive qualities of warm glass. But whatever is the cause, 
we may from heuce perceive the great nicety of grinding large 
glasses, and the necessity there is of grinding them slowly, and 
.with the greatest caution in the most minute circumstances. 
25. The method hitherto described of grinding with emery, 
1s what is recommended by Mr. Huygens. Le Pere Cherubin 
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prescribes another material, and it is the grit of a hard grind- 
stone well beaten into a fine powder and sifted pretty fine. And 
here in England the same thing was used to be performed by 
Mr. Cox with common clean tine white sand, taking away by 
little and little the said grit and sand as it ground finer and 
finer. Nay, Mr. Cox was used to continue his grinding till 
the matter of the sand camc to be so fine, and so little of it to 
remain in the tool, that he could, and frequently did use to 
polish off his glasses therein, without the use of any other 
material whatsoever; and I myself have been present, while 
Mr. Scarlet ground and polished, or dried off, a glass of sixteen 
feet in this manner. ‘They call this way drying off on sand, 
because as the matter grows finer and finer, they wet it less and 
less, till for the last quarter of an hour (the whole work lasting 
near two hours) they only wet it by breathing upon it, and at 
the very last not at all. 

26. It seems this method is now quite disused : perhaps the 
violent labour requisite at the last may be a reason of it. A 
better reason may be the great improbability of grinding or 
polishing true by this method, by the uncertain and unequal 
force of the hand, and if this be the true reason of its disuse, 
T cannot well see but that this method of grinding and polishing 
out and out in the same tool, and with the same material, viz. 
white sand, might perhaps be again restored, and greatly 
improved by adding to the old way Mr. iluygens’ method of 
grinding and polishing with a pole and spring to press down 
the pole ; or some analogous contrivance. And in relation to 
erinding by all or any of the methods above described, this one 
general remark must be made, that the artist must allow time 
and patience to bring his glass by grinding to the smoothest and 
finest surface that he possibly can, before he attempts to polish, 
For this and this only makes his glass polish truly smooth, well, 
and easily: and the smoother you bring it in grinding, the less 
Jabour you will have in polishing ; in which consists not only 
the greatest difficulty, but the greatest danger too of spoiling 
all you have done before. 


OF GIVING GLASSES THE LAST AND FINEST POLISH. 


27. M.—Having removed the little brass plate from the glass, 
take, says Mr. Huygens, a very thick slate, or rather a block of 
blue or grey stone ; let it be half an inch thick, and let it be 
ground true and round at the stone-cutter’s ; its diameter being 
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somewhat smaller than the diameter of your glass, leaving a 
hole quite through, in the centre, of about an inch diameter. 
Then make sume cement, two parts rosin or hard pitch and one 
wax; and taking a piece of thick kersey cloth, truly and 
equally wrought, cut this cloth round, and leave a like hole, 
one inch diameter, in the middle. Then warming the stone and 
also warming the glass, and spreading thinly and equally upon 
them some of this cement, lay on the cluth and thereupon lay 
on also the glass, having lett in the middle a space the breadth 
of a shilling uncemented and blacked with a candle. Then 
rovide a hollow conical plate of iron or steel (shaped like a 
igh-crowned hat) having the basis of the cone 1 inch diameter, 
and having round the basis a flat border about 2} inches diameter, 
and having the depth or altitude of the cone exactly of the 
thickness of the slate, cloth and cement, to which the glass 
ss fixed. The vertex of this cone must go down through the 
slate and cloth, so that being cemented on the slate, the said 
vertex may approach to the glass within a hair’s breadth, and 
lie perpendicularly over the centre of the lower surface of the 
glass: and this must Le adjusted by the circular glass described 
in article 17. Within the vertex of this hollow cone, the lower 
| point of the pole is to be applied in polishing, see fig. 6;—but it 
may be first proper to be observed, that perhaps fish glue and a 
brass plate, in lieu, and of the dimensions, of the above-said slate, 
may perhaps be better. Mr. Huygens observes also, that the 
angle of the cone should be 80 or 90 degrees, and that the 
hollow vertex of it should be solid enough to receive a small 
impression from a round steel punch, to put the puint of the 
pole into, which might otherwise have too much liberty, and 
slip from the vertex. The design of the black spot in the middle 
of the glass, is to discover by the light of a candle obliquely 
reflected from your glass, after it has been polished some time, 
whether it be perfectly clear, and free from the appearence of 
any bluish colour like that of ashes. — _ 

98. Before the work of polishing 1s begun, itis proper to 
stretch an even well-wrought piece of linen over the tool, dust- 
ing thereupon some very fine tripoly. Then taking the glass in 
your hand, run it round 40 or 50 times thereupon; and this with 
chiefly take off the roughness of the glass about the border of 
it, which otherwise might too much wear away the lower parts 
of the tool, in which the glass is chiefly to obtain its last polish. 
If I understand Mr. Huygens right, this cloth is then to be 
removed, and the glass to be begun to be polished upon the 
very naked tool itself. But first, there is to be prepared some 
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very fine tripoly, and seme blue vitriol, (sajphate of copper, 

rwise calted Cyprian, English and psa: vitriol nels 
powdored: mix four parts of tripoly with one of vitriol: six or 
eight grains of this mixture (which is about the quantity of two 
large peas) is sufficient for a glass five inches broad. ‘This com- 
pound powder must be wetted with about eight or ten drops of 
clear vinegar in the middle of the tool; and it must be mixed and 
softened thoroughly with a very fine small muller. Then with 
acoarse painting brush take great care to spread it thinly and 
equably upon the tool, or at least upon a much larger space in 
the middle of it, than the glass shall run over in the polishing. 
This coat must be laid on very thin (but not too thin neither) 
otherwise it will waste away too much in the polishing, and 
the tool will be apt to be furrowed thereby, and to have its figure 
impaired; insomuch that sometimes a new daubing thereof 
must be laid on, which it is not easy to do so equably as at first. 
This daubing must be perfectly dried by holding over it a hot 
clean frying pan, or a thin pan of iron, with lighted charcoal 
therein for that purpose ; then leave all till the pool is perfect! 
cold. ‘Then having some other very fine tripoly very well 
washed and ground with a muller, and afterwards dried and 
finely powdered, take some of the same, and strew it thinly and 
equably on the tool so prepared ; then take your coarse glass 
which lay by you, and smooth all the said tripoly, very equably 
and finely: then take your glass to be polished, and wipe it 
thoroughly clean from all cement, grease, or other filth which 
may stick to it, with a clean cloth cipped in water, a little 
tinged with tripoly and vitriol; then taking your glass in your 
hand, apply it on the tool, and move it gently twice or thrice, 
in a straight line backwards and forwards ; then take it off, and 
observe whether the marks of the tripoly, sticking to the glass, 
seem to be equably spread over the whole surface thereof; if 
not, itis a sign that either the tool or the glass is too warm ; 
then you must wait a little, and try again, till you find the glass 
takes the tripoly every-where alike. Then you may begin 
boldly to polish, Sad there will be no great danger of spoiling 
the figure of the glass ; which in the other case would infallibl 
happen. If the tool be warmer than the glass, it will touc 
the glass harder in the middle than towards its circumference ; 
because the upper surface of the tool being swelled by heat, will 
become too flat. On the contrary, if the glass be warmor than 
the tool, it will bear harder towards its circumference thai at 
the centre; because the inferior surface of the glass is contracted 
by the coldness of the plate, more than the superior. 

34, VOL. I. R 
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29. Mr. Huygens says, that if the work of polishing were 
to be performed by strength of hand, it would be a work of 
very great labour, and even could not be performed in glasses 
of five or six feet focal distance: and he seems to think it 
absolutely necessary that an extraordinary great force or pres- 
sure should be applied upon the glass. Vor this purpose he 
has therefore contrived and described two methods for suffi- 
ciently increasing the pressure ; for the explanation of which, 
recourse must be had to his directions, [for which, see article 
35, &c. ;] it may suflice here to say, that they chiefly consist in 
applying the force of a strong spring to press down the centre 

of the glass upon the polisher. 

30. This operation of polishing, as itis one of the most 
difficult and nice points of the whole, has been very variously 
attempted and described by various authors; Sir Isaac Newton, 
Pere Cherubin, Mr. Huygens, and the common glass-grinders, 
have taken different methods in this matter. Sir Isaac is the 
only person who seems not to insist on the necessity of a very 
violent and strong pressure. In the English 8vo. edition of 
his Optics, page Yo, he bas these words: “An object-glass of 
a fourtcen-foot tclescope, made by an artificer at London, I 
once mended considerably, by grinding it on pitch with putty, 
and leaning very easily on it in the grinding, lest the putty 

_ should scratch it. Whether this may not do well enough for 
polishing these reflecting glasses, J have not yet tried. But 
he that shall try either this or any other way of polishing which 
he may think better, may do well to make his glasses ready for 
polishing by grinding them without that violence, wherewith 
our London workmen press thcir glasses in grinding. For by 
such violent pressure, glasses are apt to bend a little in the 
grinding, and such bending will certainly spoil their figure.” 

31. As to his own method of polishing glass, I do not 
know that he any-where expressly describes it, but his method 
of polishing reflecting metals he doth, and it was thus in his 
own words, page 92: ‘‘ The polish I used was in this manner, I 
had two round copper plates, each six inches in diameter; the 
one convex, the other concave, ground very true to one another. 
On the convex I ground the object-metal, or concave, which was 
to be polished, till it had taken the figure of the convex, and 
was ready for a polish. Then I pitched over the convex very 
thinly, by dropping melted pitch upon it, and warming it to 
keep the pitch soft, whilst I ground it with the concave copper 
wetted to make it spread evenly all over the convex. Thus by 
working it well, I made it as thin as a groat, and after the 
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convex was cold I ground it again, to give it as true a figure 
as I could. Then 1 took putty, which I made very fine by 
washing it from all its grosser particles, and laying a little of 
this upon the pitch, I ground it upon the pitch with the concave 
copper till it had done making a noise; and then upon the 
pitch I ground the object-metal with a brisk motion for about 
two or three minutes of time, leaning hard uponit. ‘Then 1 
put fresh putty upon the pitch, and ground it again till it had 
done making a noise, and afterwards ground the object-metal 
upon it as before. And this work I repeated till the metal was 
polished, grinding it the last time with all my strength for a 
good while together, and frequently breathing upon the pitch 
to keep it moist, without laying on any more fresh putty. 
The object-metal was two inches broad, and about one-third part 
of an inch thick, to keep it from bending. 1 had two of these 
metals, and when I had polished them both, I tried which was 
best, and ground the other again, to see if I could make it 
better than that which I kept. And thus by many trials 1 
learned the way of polishing, till I made those two reflecting 
perspectives I spake of above. For this art of polishing will 
be better learned by repeated practice than by my description. 
Before I ground the object-metal on the pitch, I always ground 
the putty on it with the concave copper till it had done making 
a noise, because if the particles of the putty were not by this 
means made to stick fast in the pitch, they would, by rolling u 
and down, grate and fret the object-metal, and fillit full of little 
holes. It seems not improbable but that glass may also be 
polished with proper care by the same method.” 

32. The method of polishing described by Pere Cherubin 
seems to be chiefly thus : he polishes with tripoly or putty, or first 
with tripoly, and afterwards with putty. But what he seems 
most to approve of, is putty alone. He polishes in the same 
tool he grinds in, and he very verbosely describes various ways 
of doing it. He prescribes to stretch very tight a very fine 
thin leather or fine English fustian, or fine holland, or any 
fine linen, or fine silk, taffety or satin, all of an equable thickness 
as near as may be, upon the tool; then he daubs thinly on this 
surface, thus stretched, a streak of putty, sufficiently wetted, to 
the consistence of thick syrup, about as broad as the glass or 
alittle more, passing through the centre of the tool directly 
from him; then smoothing the putty by running his bruiser 
and pressing it backwards and forwards to him and from him, 
he at length lays on the glass cemented tou its handle ; and 
giving it always the same motion, strongly pressing to him, 
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and from him along the streak of putty, and by such pressure 
forcing the surface of the silk, already somewhat stretched, 
close to the surface of the tool, to which the figure of the glass 
was exactly adapted; he says, that he could by that means 
obtain an excellent fine polish on any of the above-mentioned 
substances. Before every stroke, he turned the glass a little on 
its axis, and its handle was on this occasion considerably heavier 
than usual in grinding, which he commends as very useful in 
this business; and if new putty was wanting he made no 
difficulty of laying it on, as often as necessary, always carefully 
smoothing it thereon, with the bruiser, before the glass was 
applied. 

- 83. This method I am of opinion might be improved by 
moving the glass, not by hand, but by the pole and spring, some- 
what after the method of Mr. Huygens, especially if the pole 
were contrived not to move loose in a round brass hole above, 
but on a strong point pressed down by some spring ; the length 
of the pole being equal to the radius of the tool, and the point 
where the spring presses the upper end of the pole, being truly 
perpendicular over the centre of the tool, and exactly in the 
centre of its sphere. 

84. Another method which the same author prescribes for 
polishing in the tool is thus: he takes a sheet of very fine paper, 
and examining it very carefully by looking upon it and through 
it, he takes off with a fine penknife all the little lumps, hard 
parts, roughnesses, and inequalities, that he can find: then he 
soaks it in clean water, then he takes and dries it between two 
clean linen cloths, though not so much as to make it quite 
dry, but to leave it dampish ; then with some very thin starch 
or paste, he daubs equably all over the surface of his tool 
as thin as possible, but some every-where; then he lays on 
his paper very gently and slowly, letting it touch and stick 
first at one side, and by degrees more and more towards the 
middle, and by degrees to cover the whole: and he does 
this slowly, to let all the air go out; then with the palm of 
his hand he presses the centre and every-where round about it 
towards the circumference to make the paper stick every-where ; 
and this he does three or four times while it is drying to get out 
all the air; he lets it dry of itself, then he revises it again with 
his knife as before ; then he has a very coarse bruiser of glass, 
whose circumference is sharply ground round and at right 
angles to its surface, which he had coarsely ground before in 
the same tool ; with this, and a very heavy handle, he smooths 
and polishes, and rubs off all the remaining inequalities of the 
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paper, and when this is done he lays on a streak of tripoly, 
and polishes, as in his own method. 

35. H.—At CC, plate LXxxith fig.7, is represented 
a square beam of wood, a little longer than the diameter of 
the tool, and about 1} inch thick; the two extremities of 
it, at C and C, are bent downwards, and then are again 
directed parallel to the whole length, and serve for han- 
dies for the workmen to lay hold upon. In the middle 
of this beam there is fixed an iron spike, so long that when 
the lower surfaces of the handles éc are placed upon a 
plane, the point of the spike shall just touch the plane. This 
point presses upon the apex of the hollow cone, which descends 
through the hole in the slate, which by the interposition of a 
cloth was cemented to the glass B lying upon the tool A. To 
increase this pressure, a sort of a bow DED is shaped out of 
a deal board, half an inch thick and five feet long, being 
seven inches broad in the middle, and tapered narrower towards 
its extremities, so as to end almost in a sharp point. The 
middle of the bow is fixed to the floor by an iron staple at E 
driven across it; and is bent into an arch by arope FIIF; to 
which two other ropes are tied at I and1; the interval JI being 
equal to the length of the beam CC. One of these ropes, ICCG, 
goes over the back of the beam CC, passing through a hole in 
each handle at C and C, and then is lapped round a cylindrical 
peg at G, that passes through two wooden chaps, to the bottom 
of which the other rope is tied that comes from the other I. So 
that by turning the peg G, to lap the rope about it, the bow DD 
may be bent as much as you please, ‘The tool A is placed upon 
a strong square board fixed to the table O on one side, and 
supported on the other side by the post P. Then the workman 
sits down, and taking hold of the handles CC, he draws the 
glass to him and from him over the tool A, with a moderate 
motion. And after every twenty or twenty-four strokes, he turns 
the glass a little about its axis. This way of polishing took 
up two or three hours, and was very laborious as well as tedious, 
because the glass being so much pressed downwards was moved 
very slowly. . 

36. Instead of the bow DD, afterwards I invented another 
spring ; by sloping the flat ends of a couple of deal boards af, 
ay, fig. 8, and by nailing the flat slopes together very firmly, that 
the boards might make an acute angle Bay. One of these boards 
so joined, was laid upon the floor under the polishing table, the 
ends 6 y being under the middle of the tool A, fig.7; so that 
they lay quite out of the way of the workman, who before was a 
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little incommoded by the ends of the bbw DD. ‘The boards at 
the end a, fig. 8, were cight or ten inches broad, and from thence 
went tapering almost to a point at 8 andy. The board a y lying 
upon the floor, the end §, of the upper board, was pulled 
downwards by a rope f«¢ that passed under a pulley e, fixed 
to the floor, and then was lapped round a strong peg ¢ that 
turned stiff in a hole in the floor. Under the end y the middle 
of a strong stick 6 y 5 was fixed at right angles to the board 
ay, and cords were tied to each end of this stick at é¢, which 
went over the polishing beam CC, as in the former machine. 
This stick was lifted up but very little from the floor at the 
time of polishing ; and by consequence the ropes ¢C, ¢C, were 
long enough to give liberty of motion to the polishing beam 
CC. Two iron pins 66, passing through the ends of the boards 
at a, were screwed into the floor, but the heads of the pins 
stood up above the boards, to give them liberty to rise up, 
when the rope (3 « ¢ was stretched. 

37. To facilitate the labour of moving the glass backwards 
and forwards in the tool, I made this addition to the former 
machine. At M, fig. 7, is represented a strong hand inade of 
wood or iron, having a square cavity cut through the bottom of 
it, for the polishing beam CC to pass through, not tight, but with 
some liberty. To one side of this hand M, a long board LL 
is annexed, some way or other, by means of an iron bolt. 
The breadth of the lower surface of this board LL is equal to 
the breadth of the hand M, being two inches and a half; its 
thickness is half an inch and its length is equal to three 
semi-diameters of the tool The board LL mvst be drawn 
lengthways backward and forward over a block H, fixed firmly 
to a table O; the thickness of the block being such that the 
board LL may lie an inch higher than the surface of the tool A. 
The wooden hooks at II, and the pins at 2, keep the motion of the 
board in the same direction, by hindering it from slipping either 
sideways or upwards. Over this board, at right angles to it, 
and over the middle of the block H, there lies a wooden roller, 
having a strong iron axis which turns in the holes of two iron 
plates fixed to the ends of the block. The thickness of the 
roller is about an inch and a half. Through two holes bored 
through this roller, and made wider at one of them, two strong 
cords are made to pass with" knots at one end of them, to be 
drawn into the wider parts of the holes, that they may neither 
slip through nor stand out from the roller. Then each cord is 
lapped round the cylinder several times; and one end of each 
18 pegged firmly into the board LL, at the end towards M, and 
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the other ends of them are lapped round a peg at N; which 
being turned round, will stretch the cords as much as you please. 
At one end of the axis of this roller there is a handle Q, which 
being turned round, backwards and forwards alternately, the 
board LL, with the glass annexed to it, is moved to and fro, so 
far, that about a third part of its diameter shoots both ways 
over the margin of the tool. The spike in the middle of the 
beam CC presses the glass a little obliquely, because the band 
M holds the beam CC not tight but somewhat loosely, to the 
end that the glass may pass over the tool without trembling. 
Nevertheless this inclination of the spike must be but very small; 
and may easily be increased or diminished several ways: ‘Two 
pivs or stops must be fixed to the under surface of the board 
LL, to determine the length of the stroke. The tool A, or 
rather the stone to which it is cemented, is squeezed fast between 
the block EI and a strong stop on the opposite side of the stone, 
hy the interposition of a wedge. The workman sits upon a 
round stool, and when onc hand is tired with turning the roller, 
he applies the other; and therefore is not tired so soon as with 
the other machine, which required both hands, and also a 
reciprocating motion of his whole body. Scmetime after, I 
caused a longer handle Q a tu be made, that turned at both ends, 
for the convenience of using both hands at once. 

38. After every twenty or twenty-four strokes, it is necessary 
to give the glass a small turn about its axis; which is easily 
done by laying hold of the slate, fixed to it, with one hand, 
while the other hand goes on with the polishing motion. ‘The 
tool must also be moved a little after every twenty-five or 
fifty strokes, by drawing it half a straw’s breadth towards that 
part of it which the glass has left; and by drawing it back 
again after as many more strokes. At the beginning of the 
work, the tripoly will be gathered into little lamps in some 
places of the tool, but will be dispersed again in a little 
time ; and then the area of the tool will become perfectly 
smooth. 

39. If the tripoly does not appear to stick equally to the 
glass in all parts, and to be diffused over it in slender straight 
streaks, the frying-pan, with coals in it, must be held over the 
tool again ; till you perceive thea area or coat of tripoly is not 
quite so cold as the other parts of the tool. Then Jet tripoly 
be rubbed upon the tool again, and let the glass be pressed 
over it with your hand, to try whether it sticks equally to the 
glass in the very place. When it does, you may proceed in 
the work of polishing. But after I began to make use of vitriol 
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instead of verdigris, all that I have said about warming the 
tool may be omitted. Because these coats always touch the 
glase as they should do, and stick better than before. Also let 

© tool be rubbed with tripoly over the coat without warming 
the tool, that the coat may be preserved more,entire, and that 
the glass may touch it better; which must always be repeated 
after 200 or 400 strokes in polishing. The glass should also 
be taken from the tool after 200 strokes, by withdrawing the 
bolt L. which connects the hand M to the board LL; and by 
removing the beam CC. Then rub your finger upon the glass, 
or a clean rag or a bit of leather, to examine how much it is 
polished. 

40. To save the trouble of counting the strokes, there is a 
wooden wheel A X, fig. 7, seven or eight inches broad, placed 
flat against a board, fixed to the side ofa wall. It turns easily 
about an axis, and has twenty-four teeth, like those of a saw, 
which are pushed round by a bended wire TY X, in this man- 
ner. The wire turns about a centre Y, and while one end of 
it is pulled by the string TV, tied to the end of the board LL, 
the opposite end YX pushes back a long spring RS fixed to 
the board at R; which by pressing upon the wire at S causes 
the part YX to bend a littlt, and so the point X, in returning 
to the wheel (the string being relaxed) falls a little lower, into 
the next tooth, and pushes it forward into the position repre- 
sented in the figure. There is a springing catch at A which 
stays the wheel, after every stroke at x. Lastly, there is a 
pin fixed in the circumference of the wheel at Z, which by 

ressing the tail of a hammer, and letting it go again, causes a 
Il to sound after every revolution of the wheel, and gives 
notice that the glass must be turned a little about its centre. 
It is easy to understand, that another piece of wheel-work, 
having three or four indexes, whose revolutions are in decimal 
p gression, may be fixed to the block H and impelled by the 
strokes of the board LL; by which means, without any trouble 
of counting, one may be informed how many strokes go to 
polish a glass. 

41. A giass five or six inches broad, requires about 3000 
strokes, upon each surface, to bring it to perfection. And you 
must carefully examine the middle of the glass opposite to the 
blacking, whether any place appears darkish or of an ash-colour ; 
or whether any small spots appear by an oblique reflection of 
the ve « candle, ot of a small beam of light let into a aos 
room. For the other parts of the glass will appear perfectly 
fae much sooner than the middle. . 
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42. After the glass has been sufficiently polished, let the 
stone, the cloth, and the cement, be warmed over a pan of char- 
coal, till the cement grows so soft that the glass may be separated 
from it by a side motion. ‘Then whatever cement remains upon 
the glass, must be wiped off with a hot cloth dipped in oil or 
tallow, and last of all with cleaner cloths. Then if it does not 
appear perfectly polished (for we are often deceived in this 
point) the work must be repeated again, by gluing the glass to 
the slate as before; then it must be wiped very clean, and 
be made a little rough, as we said before. We may also lay a 
new fund or coat upon the tool if the old one be spvuiled ; pro- 
vided no other glass has been polished in the tool in the mean 
time. The old fund may be washed off from the tool with a 
little vinegar. Lastly, take care always to chuse the thickest 
and the clearest pieces of glass, to avoid a great many diffi- 
culties that arise from the unequal pressure in polishing. 


ESSAY TI. 


A Method of Working the Object-glasses of Refracting 
Telescopes traly spherical. 


This essay was written by an optician of the first repute in 
his day. It was delivered by himself to the Royal Society, 
sealed up, with an injunction that it was not to be opened till 
after his decease. This condition being complied with, it was, 
on being communicated to the public, almost twenty years 
afterwards, found to be as follows : 

43. Prepare two plates or tools of brass, the one convex and 
the other concave, being both portions of a sphere of the same 
radius as the focal length of the object-glass you want to have, 
or rather of a radius somewhat lunger than the focal length 
you want, for a dioptrical reason; Iet these plates or tools be 
between two and three times the breadth of the object-glass 
desired ; or, in long focal lengths, twice the breadth will be 
sufficient. Let these tools be of a sufficient thickness In pro- 
portion to their breadth or diameter, and let them be ground 
with fine emery exactly true to one another, working them 
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alternately, the one above the other, to preserve the same focal 
length ; or if it is desired longer, you must work the convex 
above the concave; or if desired shorter, you must grind the 
concave above the convex. 

44, After this, you prepare another brass plate or tool, of the 
same breadth and thickness as the two former, and of the same 
radius of concavity ; its being truly turned on a lathe will be 
sufficient for this purpose; which tool is to serve afterwards for 
the polishing of the two surfaces of your object-glass, and 
therefore called the polishing tool. 

45. Prepare a piece of straw-coloured glass of the plate- 
glass kind, of the proper diameter for the objecttglass you 
desire, which ought always to be broader than the proper aper- 
ture for that length. Let this piece of glass be ground flat, 
in another tool, on both sides, and as nearly parallel as may be, 
and somewhat polished in order to discover whether there 
are any veins or flaws in the glass, When jou are satisfied 
of the goodness of the glass, you are then to prepare a 
handle to fasten your glass to. Great care must be taken in 
this, for fear of bending your glass by the handle; my method 
is this: I take a flat piece of brass, or rather of the con- 
cavity of the sphere, to which the glass is to be ground ; 
this piece of brass should not be thicker than two-thirds of 
the thickness of the glass, of a circular form, less in breadth 
somewhat than the glass itself, and having sides of the same 
form, at right angles to the flat piece of brass, and these 
sides ought to be of such a shape as that the fingers may 
easily apply to it in working, and these sides should be as low 
as may conveniently be, and no thicker than about two-thirds 
of the glass. This handle is to be fastened to the glass, by 
warming the glass and handle gently before a fire, and laying 
some pitch upon the glass thus warmed, till it becomes soft 
like melted wax ; and then laying your brass handle, a little 
heated, on the pitch, you press it a little, till you are sure there 
is nothing between the glass and handle but pitch. You then 
lay down the glass and handle upon something flat, taking care 
that the handle is in the middle of the glass, till it is entirely 
cold. It is very material to know, that the pitch, to be used 
for fastening the handle to the glass, must be soft pitch, that 
has never been used, nor melted ; for any other pitch will in- 
fallibly bend the glass. 

46. You then grind your glass in the concave tool with 
emery, and give it the proper figure and smoothing, for the last 
polish, in the common manner. 
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47. In order to give your glass the last polisb, which 1s the 
most difficult part of the whole work, you are to prepare some 
pitch for covering the before-mentioned polishing concave 
tool; which is done in this manner: Take some pitch, and 
melt it in an iron ladle, and let it boil for a quarter of an 
hour or thereabouts; by this boiling, the pitch, when cold, 
will become hard and brittle ; or you may shorten this opera- 
tion, by melting equal quantities of pitch and rosin, and then 
there is no occasion to let it boil so long. Your pitch being 
thus prepared, you again melt it, and take it off the fire, and 
let it stand till the pitch becomes pretty cold, or of a thickish 
consistence ; and having warmed the polishing tool a little, to 
make the pitch stick to it, you pour out of the ladle upon the 
polishing tool as much of the pitch as you judge will cover the 
whole tool, when spread out, to about the thickness of one- 
eighth of an inch; you then invert this tool with the pitch 
upon it, and press it upun the convex tool, which must be 
quite dry, clean, and cold, in order to give it the figure of the 
convex tool. In case it has not spread out so us to cover the 
whole surface of the polishing tool, you warm the pitch by 
holding it before the fire, and pressing it upon the convex tvol, 
as before, till it has entirely covered the surface of the polish- 
ing tool; you then plunge it into cold water, till the brass is 
quite cold. 

48. In order to knowif your pitch is hard enough, you press 
the edge of the nail of your thumb upon it, and if it receives an 
impression, the pitch is not hard enough. 

49. You then proceed to prepare this polishing tool, for the 
last polish of your glass, by grinding this polishing tool upon 
the convex tool with pretty coarse emery, and a small quantity 
of water, in the common way that tools are ground one upon 
another ; but this must be done only for a small space of time, 
and the polishing tool must have no other pressure than its 
own weight, for fear of some of the emery sticking in the 

itch, and you must never allow the emery to grow dry. 
hen you have ground the pitch, so as to be all over of the 
same colour, you then wash the pitch from all the emery with 
a brush and clean water: after this you take a bottle of water, 
and holding the pitch tool in a sloping position, you pour 
water out of the bottle so as to fall upon every part of its 
surface. 

50. You then place the polishing tool in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and you put upon it some putty, washed from all its gritty 
particles, but it need not be the finest washing, and you put 
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a good deal of water upon your polishing tool, mixing the 
putty and it together, and you polish your glass upon this pitch 
polisher in the common manner of polishing glasses. 

51. After you have polished your glass about ten minutes, 
you again grind your polisher upon the convex tool with emery, 
as before, for fear the pitch has, by working, lost any of its 
proper figure ; and the oftener you do this, the truer will be 
the figure of your glass ; and in this manner you proceed till 
the glass is quite polished. 

62. You then take your glass off its handle, by holding it 
before the fire, till it is so warm that you can slide the handle 
off the glass ; and whilst the glass is warm, you take off as 
much of the pitch as you can with the sharp edge of a knife; 
you then lay the glass down to cool, and, when quite cold, you 
drop some spirts of wine upon it; and this, with a cloth, will 
wipe off the rest of the pitch. 

53. You then examine the centre of the surfaces of your 
glass ; and if it lies to one side of the centre of your glass, mark 
that place with a spot of ink, and then put on your handle ag 
before, upon the side that is now polished, with its centre over 
the spot of ink, and grind your glass as before, till the circular 
remaining part of the glass to be ground is as much distant 
from the centre of the glass on the other side from the spot, 
as the spot was from the centre of your glass; you then by 
heat return your handle to the centre of the glass, and proceed 
to grind and polish this side of the glass as before. 

o4. The concave and convex tvols should be ground with 
fine emery, after you have done onc side of your glass; for the 
oftener these are ground together, you will be the more sure of 
having your figure true. 


ESSAY III. 


The Method of Casting, Grinding, and Polishing 
Mirrors for Telescopes. 


It is cniefly to the invention of telescopes that we owe all 
the late discoveries, and most of the present accuracy in astro- 
nomy. An invention which certainly, in its first original, was 
put in practice by an Englishman, Friar Bacon ; although its 
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first application to astronomical purposes, may be justly attri- 
bated to Galileo. The greatest improvement, which this 
invention has ever received, is indisputably and singly owlng 
to Sir Isaac Newtun; to whose extraordinary sagacity, and 
very judicious experiments, the world first owes the discovery 
of the different refrangibility of the rays of light, and the 
insuperable difliculties arising from thence in perfecting any 
refracting telescope. ‘This lcd him to the practice of making 
telescopes by reflection ; which having attempted with his own 
hands, he perfected some of six inches length about the year 
1670. Whosoever, therefore, would thoroughly understand the 
method of making these telescopes, will tind it very proper, in 
the first place, tou peruse, and thoroughly consider, the account 
which the celebrated author of this invention hath himself given 
of it in his writings ; which are to be met with in the philoso- 
phical Transactions, No. 80, 81, 82, 83, 88, 96,97; and in 
his Treatise of Light and Colours, beginning at the 89th page 
of the English 8vo. edition. It will be necessary here, to note 
an error of the printer in this 89th page; where it is said, 
‘that the apeitures of the object-glasses, and the charges and 
magnifying powers, ought to be as the cubes of the square roots 
of the lengths of the telescupes ;” the word square is falsely 
printed ; it should be, as the cubes of the square-syuare roots 
of the lengths. 

55. As great an improvement as this was to telescopes, I 
du not find that it was ever effectually prosecuted from that 
time till about the year 17L9 or 20; when a very ingenious 
gentleman, Mr. Ifadley of Essex, attempted it, and succeeded 
very well in mahing two struments of this hind, of about five 
feet three inches long; one of which he has been pleased to 
give to the Royal Society. A very particular and curious 
description of this instrument, and the apparatus for manag- 
ng thereof, hath been given by Mr. Hadley, with a figure of 
it also, in the Philosophical Transactions for the months of 
March and April, 1723, No. 376. It will be necessary for 
any person that would attempt to make this instrument, to 
consider that account given by Mr. Hadley; for although he 
gives therein no account of the manner of casting, grinding, 
and polishing the specula, yet as to the proportion and compo- 
sition of the different parts of the instruments, and of the 
apparatus for moving it, the reader will there find several use- 
ful instructions. What is contained in the following papers, is 
also chiefly owing to the communicative genius of that gentle- 
man; and had he ever given himself the trouble to reduce to writ- 
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ing what he knows, and hath practised in the above-mentioned 
particulars, as to the construction of this instrument, the fol- 
lowing account had been altogether unnecessary. Upon his 
encouragement and instructions, the Rev. Mr. James Bradley, 
Professor of Astronomy in Oxford, attempted the same about 
three years ago ; and having succeeded pretty well, would pro- 
bably have perfected one of them, had he not been obliged sud- 
denly to remove from the place where he then dwelt, and been 
since diverted from it by other avocations. Soon after this, 
Mr. Bradley and I began our endeavours at Kew to perform 
the same, and our first attempt was to make them about twenty- 
six inches long. Notwithstanding Mr. Bradley's former trials, 
and Mr. Hadley’s frequent instructions, we were a long while 
before we could tolerably succeed. The first good one that we 
finished, was in May, 1724, of the aforesaid length of twenty- 
six inches. I have since made a pretty good one of about 
seven inches, and we are now about one of eight feet. 

56. The main drift of all our trials hath been, if possible, to 
reduce the method of making these instruments to some degree 
of certainty and ease: to the intent that the difficulty in making 
them, and the danger in miscarrying, might no longer discon- 
rage any workman from attempting the same for public sale ; 
which nobody but Mr. Hauksbee, in Crane-cuurt, hath ever 
ventured upon. Ife hath made a good one of about 3} feet, 
and is now about one of six feet, and another of twelve feet, 
and deserves very well to be encouraged, being the first person 
who hath attempted it without the assistance of a furtune which 
could well bear the disappointment. About the beginning of 
the last winter, being pretty well satisfied as to most of the 
circumstances in this performance, and being desirous that 
these instruments might become cheap and of public sale, we 
acquainted Mr. Scarlet, near St. Anne’s Church, and Mr. 
Hearne, a mathematical instrument-maker, 1n Dogwell-court, 
White-Friars, with the whole process of the operation as we had 
practised the same; and they have since succeeded in making 
these instruments. However, as they are not yet become sv 
common, so cheap, and so universally made and used, as one 
would wish an instrument of this nature to be, we have been 
encouraged to give this following account, for the general in- 
formation of all persons who would make the same for their own 
use or for sale. 

57. Having in the first place considered of what length one 
would propose the instrument to be, and consequently what 
diameter it will be necessary to give to the large speculum, for 
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which there are ample instructions by Sir Isaac Newton’s table 
in the Philosophical Transactions aforesaid, allowing about an 
inch more than the aperture in the table for the false figure of 
the edges, which very often happens ; I say, having determined 
these things, take a long pole of fir, deal, ur any wood, of a 
little more than double the length of the instrument intended, 
and strike through each end of it two small stecl puints, and by 
one of them hang up the same against a wall perpendicularly ; 
then take two pieces of thin plate brass well hammered, a little 
thicker than a sixpence ; these may be about an inch and a half 
broad, and let their length be in respect of the diameter of the 
speculum, as three to two; viz. if the speculum be eight inches 
diameter, these may be about twelve. Fix each of these strongly 
witli rivets between two thin bits of wainscot, so that a little 
more than a quarter of an inch in the breadth, may stand out 
from between the beards. Then fix up their pieces horizon- 
faily againet the wall under your pole, and therewith, as with 
a beam compass, strike an arch upon each of them; then 
file each of them with a smooth file to the arch struck, so as 
one may be a convex and the other a concave arch of the same 
circle. "These biasses are the guages to keep the speculum, and 
the tools on which it is ground, always to the same sphere. 
And that they may be therefore perfectly true to each other, 
it is necessary {o grind them with fine emery one against the 
other, Jaying them on a flat table for that purpose, and fixing 
one of them to the table. 

oS. When the guages are perfectly true, let a piece of wood 
be turned about two-tenths of an inch broader than the intended 
speculum, and somewhat thicker, which it is best to cast in 
no case less than two-tenths of an inch thick, and for specula 
of six, eight, or ten, inches broad, this should be at least three 
or four tenths thick when finished.* This board being turned, 
take some common pewter, and mix with it about one-tenth of 
reculus of antimony, and with that wooden pattern cast one 
of this pewter, which will be considerably harder than com- 
mon pewter. Let this pewter pattern be truly turned in a lathe, 
and examined by meaus of the guages aforesaid, as a pattern 
for casting the specula themselves; and take care when it is 
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* The metal of my reflecting telescope, made by that excellent workman 
Mr. Hearne, in Dogwell Court, White Friars, by Fleet-street, is sia inches broad, 
and Letween six and seven tenths thick; besides a brass plate soldered to its 
back, an inch and a half broad, with four holes in it ta fix a short handle to it, 
mentioned in article 99, having also a socket in the middle, to screw in another 
handle when finished. Its focal distance is five feet. 
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turned that it be at least one-twentieth of an inch thicker, and 
about one-tenth of an inch broader than the speculum intended 
to be cast therefrom. 

59. The manner of making the moulds for casting is now 
to be explained, and will serve for a ae eer as well fur cast- 
ing this pewter pattern, as alterwards for casting thereby the 
speculum itself. The flasks had best be of thon, and must be 
at least two inches wider every way, than the speculum intended. 
In each flask there should be the thickness, at least, of one inch 
of sand. The casting sand which the common founders use 
from Highgate, will do as well as any; and any sand will do 
which is naturally mised with a small proportion of clay, to 
make it stick. ‘The sand should be as little wet as may be, and 
weil beaten, but not too hard. ‘The ingates sbould be cut sv as 
to let the metal flow in, ia four or five streams over the whole 
upper part uf the mould; otherwise, whatevcr pores happen in 
the metal, will not be so equally dispersed as they should be over 
the whole face of the metal; these pores generally falling near 
the ingate streains. Let the flasks dry in the sun for some 
hours, or near a very gentle fire, otherwise they will warp, and 
give the speculum, when cast, a wrong figure. Lor besides 
saving the trouble in grinding, if is best on many accounts to 
have the speculum cast of a true figure ; and it is for this rea- 
son, that it is best to cast it from a hard pewter pattern, and 
not from a wooden one as founders usually cast. 

60. The next point that is to be considered is, the compo- 
sition or ingredients of the metal itself for the specula. As to 
this, it may be said in general, that any hard white metal that 
will take a polish, will do more or less well. We have made 
trials of above 150 different mixtures, and found none of them 
entirely free from all faults. ‘Three parts of copper, and one 
part and a quarter of tin, will make a very hard white metal, 
but it is very liable to be more porous than it shonld be, espe- 
cially if the metal be too much heated in melting. Six parts 
of good shrufi brass* and one part of tin, will make a whiter 
and harder metal; but the fume of tlie calamine stone in brass, 
leaves very often streaks of scabrous parts in the surface of the 
metal ; which, if many, utterly spoil it. Take two parts of the 
former mixed metal of copper and tin, and one part of the 
latter brass and tin, this also will make a good metal; let the 
copper and the brass he first melted together, and keep them 
in fusion for half an hour or more; then clear the pot, and put 
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* Plate-brass, cast and milled; the best comes from Hamburg. 
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in the proper quantity of tin for both; which will instant y 
melt; stir it well about, and pour it off immediately. This 
mixture may be melted over and over again, in caSe of neces- 
sity, provided always care be taken that the fire is not suffered 
to be too violent. , A common bellows furnace has been found 
most convenient for governing the fire, and some metals have 
succeeded which have been cast by a common brass-founder in 
their ordinary way of casting; the composition having been 
first made and melted together for the speculuin, and delivered 
to them only for casting. ‘There hath been tried also another 
mixture, and another manner for casting, which succeeded better 
than any of the above-mentioned: it was copper, silver, regulus 
of antimony, tin, and arsenic; and the metal was cast in very 
hot moulds of brass ; but as this method is very expensive, and 
will never become common, it need be no further insisted upon 
in this place. 

61. The metal being duly cast, grind the surface of it quite 
bright upon a common grindstone; keeping it by means of 
your convex gauge as near to your intended figure as may be. 
When all the outward surface, and all the sand-holes, and false 
parts, and inequalities are ground off, then provide a good thick 
stone; a common small grinding stone willdovery well. Letits 
diameter be to the diameter of the speculum as six tu five. With 
another coarse stone, and sharp sand or coarse cmery, rub this 
stone till it fits the concave gauge; and then with water and 
coarse emery at first, and afterwards with finer, rub your 
speculum upon this stone until it forms itself into a true portion 
of a sphere fitting your convex gauge. A different manner‘of 
moving the metal upon the stone, will incline it to form itself 
somewhat of a smaller or larger sphere. If it be struck round 
and round, after the manner of glass-grinders, the stone will 
wear off at the outsides, and the metal will fourm itself into a 
portion of aless sphere. If it be struck across and across the 
middle, it will flat the stone, and become somewhat of a larger 
sphere. There should he used but very little emery at a time, 
and often changed ; otherwise the metal will always be of a 
smaller sphere than the stone, and will hardly take a true figure, 
especially at the outside. For the better grinding the metal, 
it is necessary that this stone should be placed firm on a2 strong | 
round board, fixed firmly on a post to the floor, as is usual with 
glass-grinders, and the same table or pillar will serve for the 
further grinding and polishing the speculum. 

G2. When the metal is cast and reugh figured (which 
should be done with taking off as little of the surface of the 
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metal as is possible, because that crust seems to be generall 
harder and more solid than the inner parts,) the sides and bac 
of it should be smoothed and finished; lest the doing that 
afterward, should make the metal cast, and spoil the figure of 
the aforesaid. 

63. A round brass plate must be cast of sufficient breadth 
and thickness ; (for a speculum six inches diameter I used a 
plate eight or nine inches broad, and half an inch thick.) Let 
one side be turned to the concavity you design your speculum 
should have ; on the other side let it have such a handle fastened 
as may make it easily manageable. This handle should be as 
short as conveniently it can, and fixed to the plate’s back rather 
by some other manner than either by screwing it into a hole in 
the metal, or by a broad shoulder screwed against the back of 
it, for fear of bending the plate. 

64. Have ready a round marble about one-eighth or one- 
tenth part broader than the brass plate, and an inch or inch 
and a quarter thick ; let this be cut by a stone-cutter to the same 
convexity on one side as the concavity of the plate; and then 
grind it with the plate and emery till all the marks of the chisel 
are out. This marble is to be covered with pieces of the finest 
blue hone or whetstone, chusing those that are nearest ofa breadth 
and thickness, but chiefly those that when wetted appear most 
even and uniform in their colour and grain. They are to be cut 
into square bits, and these, having each one side ground con- 
cave on the convex marble with emery or fine sand, are to be 
ixed close down on it with some tough and strung cement in the 
manner of a pavement, leaving a space of a small straw’s breadth 
between each; their grain being likewise placed in an alternate 
direction, as represented in fig. 12, plate LX X XIII. I choose 
rather to disperse the squares that come out of the same whet- 
stone to a distance from one another, than to place them toge- 
ther. They must ther be reduced to one common convex 
surface to fit the brass plate ; and if the cement happen to rise 
any-where between them, so as to come up even with their 
surface, it must be dug out; and so from time to time, as often 
as the hones wear down to it. Upon these square pieces of 
whetstone, the last figure is to be given to the speculum. 

65. Besides these, there will be wanted for the last polish, 
either a very thick round glass plate, (its diameter being about 
the middle size between that of the brass tool and that of the 
speculum itself,) or if that cannot be procured of near half 
an inch in thickness, I imagine a piece of true black marble, of 
the evenest grain and freest from white veins or threads, may do 
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in its stead. ‘This glass or marble must be figured on one side 
to the brass tool likewise, and is to serve for the finishing the 
polish of the speculum, when covered with sarcenet, as shall be 
directed. 

66. A smaller brass or metal plate, of the same concavity 
with the larger, will be useful, as well to help to reduce the 
figure of the hones, whenever it appears to be too convex, as to 
serve for a bruiser to rub down any gritty matter happening 
to be amongst your putty, before you put the speculum on the 
polisher, when you renew the powder. Any of the speculums 
which prove bad in casting will serve for this purpose. 

67. When all is thus far ready, let the marble with the blue 
hones be fixed in such manner, that it may be often washed 
during your work, by throwing on it about one-eighth of a pint 
of water at a time, without inconvenience. Then place the 
brass tool on the hone pavement, and rub it backwards and 
forwards with almost a direct motion ; yet carrying it by turns 
a little to the right and left, so as to go a little over the edges 
of the pavement every way, regularly turning the tool on its 
own axis, and also changing the direction of the stroke on the 
hones. This continue, keeping them always very wet, tll 
you have got out all the rings remaining in the plate from the 
turning, and the blackness from grinding the marble er glass 
in it: and towards the latter end often washing away the mud 
which comes from the whetstones. 

68. When this is dune, lay the brass tool down, and in 
it grind again, with fine emery, the glass or marble designed 
for the last polisher, giving it as true a figure as you can ; in 
order to which you may observe the directions already given 
for grinding glasses; see art 19, &c. But give it no further 
polish. 

69. Chuse a piece of fine sarcenet, as free from rows and 
great threads as youcan. Let it be three or four inches broader 
than the glass or marble ; and turn down the edges of the sarce- 
net round the sides of the glass, &c. and strain it by lacing it 
on the back side as tight and smooth as you can, having first 
cleared it of all wrinkles and folds with a smooth-iron, and 
drawn out the knots and gouty threads. ‘Then wet it all over 
as evenly as you can with a pretty strong solution of common 
pitch in spirit of wine ; and when the spirit is dried out repeat 
the same, and if any bubbles or blisters appear under the 
sarcenet, endeavour to let them ont with the point of a needle. 
This must be repeated till the silk is not only stuck every-where 
firmly down to the glass or marble, but is quite filled with the 
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pitch. A large painter’s pencil, made of squirrels’ hair, is of 
use for the spreading this varnish equally on the silk, especially 
when it begins to be full. It must then be set by for some days, 
for the spirit to dry well out of it, and the pitch to barden, 
before any thing more be done to it. If you do not care 
to wait so long, the pitch may be melted into the silk without 
dissolving it in spirits. In order to this, strain a second thin 
silk over the first ; but you need not he curious in the choice of 
it, and having heated all together as hot as you think the silk 
or glass will safely bear, pour on it a little melted pitch (first 
strained through a rag) so much as you judge suflicient to fill 
both silks; it must be kept hot some time till the pitch seems to 
have spread itsclf evenly all over. If you find you cannot get it to 
sink all into the upper silk, but it stands above it any-where, it is 
a sign there was too much pitch laid on, which should be 
taken away in those places while it remains liquid, with a hot 
rag pressed down onit. When all is cold again, strip off the 
outward silk, and cut away the useless louse edges of the inward. 
To take off the superfluous pitch where it lies too thick, and 
reduce the whole to a regular surface, it must be rubbed in 
the brass tool with a little soap and water, till they are coloured 
of a pretty deep brown with the pitch: then wash them away, 
and repeat the same with more soap and water, till the weaving 
of the silk appears every-where as equally as you can make it. 
As this work takes up some time, you may ex perlite it by putting 
afew drops of spirits of wine to the soap and water, which 
will help them to dissolve and wear away the pitch something 
faster, till it comes towards a conclusion; and if there are any 
places where the pitch lies very thick, you may scrape it away 
with a sharp knife. 

70. This polisher must be carefully kept from all dust and 
grit, but particularly from emery and filings of hard metals ; 
and theretore should not be used in the place where the others 
come. After they have served a good while they are more apt 
to sleck the metals than at first; to prevent which their surfaces 
may be taken off by rubbing them with soap and water in the 
tool as befure, and then striking them once or twice over with 
the before-mentioned solution of pitch with a pencil, proceeding 
as before, only that you must not new put any spirit to your 
soap and water, nor will you need to change them above once 
or twice. 

71. You may now begin to give the figure to your speculum 
on the hones, rubbing it and the brass tovl on them by turns, 
till both are all over equally bright; having first fixed on to the 
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middle of the back of your speculum, a small and low handle 
with only pitch strained through arag. For of all cements, that 
seems the last apt to bend the metals in sticking these handles, 
&c. on them. 

72. The polisher being fixed likewise in a proper manner 
for your work, rub either the metal itself, or rather the before- 
mentioned bruiser, being first also figured on the hones, with a 
little putty washed very fine, and fair water; till it begins to 
show some polish. Then if you find it takes the polish unequally, 
that is, more or less about the edges than in the middle, it is a 
sign the brass toul and metal, &c. are more or less concave than 
to answer the convexity of the polisher; and must be reduced 
to the curvature of this, rather than to attempt an alteration in 
the figure of the polisher ; which would be a much more difficult 
as well as laborious work. If the speculum appears too flat, 
the larger brass tool must be worked on the hones for some time, 
keeping ils centre near their circumference, with a circular mo- 
tion; but concluding for four or five minutes with such a motion 
as was before described.* Then figure the metal anew to the 
hones, and try it again on the polisher as before. If the metal 
be too concave, the surface of the hones may be flatted by rub- 
bing the smaller brass plate, or the before-mentioned ill-cast 
metal, on the middle of them; with a direct but short stroke, so 
as but just to reach over their circumference with the edge of it. 
Then the larger brass is to be worked on them in the same 
manner ; and last of all the metal to be polished. When you 
find the brass tool and hones, &c. answer the curvature of the 
polisher, you may then examine the truth of the figure of the 
speculum more strictly, to avoid the loss of time and labour in 
finishing its polish while the figure is imperfect. 

73. Place the speculum in a vertical posture ona table about 
three and a half or four feet from the fluor, see fig. 13. On another 
table set a candle, whose flame should be about the level of the 
middle of the speculum, and very near the centre of its con- 
cavity. About half an inch before the flame place a flat tin, 
or thin brass plate, about three inches broad, but four or t..e 
high, having several holes about the middle, of different shapes 
and sizes ; some of them as small as the point of the sharpest 
needle will make them, the biggest about the size of a large 
mustard seed : darken the room, and move this candle and plate 
about on the table, till the light from the brightest part of the 
flame, passing through some of the larger holes to the speculum, 
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See article 67. 
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is reflected back so as to form the images of these holes, close 
without one of the side edges of that thin plate. Those largest 
images in this case will be visible, (although the speculum have 
no other polish than what the hones give it,) when received on 
a thick white card held close to that edge of the plate, if the 
back of the card be either blacked or so shaded that the candle 
may not shine through it; and the eye be also screened from 
the candle’s direct light. If any difficulty happens in discern- 
ing them, the plate may be removed, and the image of the whole 
flame will be easily seen. Have ready an eye-glass whose focal 
distance may be something greater than the double of that of 
the eye-glass you intend for the instrument when finished : 
you may try several at your discretion. Let this be supported 
by a small stand moveable on the table, and capable of raising 
and sinking it, as the height of the flame requires, and of 
turning it into any direction. By means of this stand, bring 
the eye-glass into such a position, that the light from some of 
the holes, after its reflection from the speculum, may be received 
perpendicularly on its surface; and that its distance from the 
speculum be such, that the reflected images of the holes may be 
seen distinctly through it, near the edge of the thin plate, by 
the light coming immediately from the speculum; guide the 
candle and thin plate with one hand, and the stand carrying 
the eye-glass with the other, till you have got them into such 
situation, that you see distinctly at the same time, through the 
eye-glass, the edge of the thin plate, and the image of one of 
the holes close toit. Measure the exact distance of the middle 
of the speculum from the thin plate directly against the flame, 
and also from the edge close to which you see the image of the 
hole. If these measures are the same, set it down as the exact 
radius of concavity of your speculum, and proper curvature for 
any that are to be polished on your polisher, though that will 
allow some latitude: if the measures aforesaid differ, take the 
mean between them. 

74. You will now also judge of the perfection of the spheri- 
cal figure of your metal by the distinctness with which you see 
the representations of the holes, with their raggedness, dusts, and 
small hairs sticking in them: and you will be able to judge of 
this more exactly, and likewise to discover the particular defects 
of your speculum, by placing the eye-glass so as to see one of 
the smallest holes in or near its axis ; and then by turns shoving 
the eye-glass a very little forward towards the speculum and 
pulling it away from it by turns, letting the candle and plate 
stand still in the mean time. By this means you will observe 
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in what manner the light from the metal comes to a point, to 
form the images, and opens again after it has past it. If the 
area of the light, just as it comes to or parts from the point, 
appears not round but oval, squarish, or triangular, &c. it is 
a sign that the sections of the specular surface, through several 
diameters of it, have not the same curvature. If the light, 
just before it comes to a point, has a brighter circle round 
the circumference, and a greater darkness near the centre, than 
after it has crossed and is parting again; the surface is more 
curved towards the circumference, and flatter about the centre, 
like that of a prolate spheroid round the extremities of its axis: 
and the ill effects of this figure will be more sensible when it 
comes to be used in the tclescope. But if the light appears 
more hazy and undefined near the edges, and brighter in the 
middle before its meeting than afterwards, the metal is then 
more curved at its centre, and less towards the circumference ; 
and if it bein a proper degree, may probably come near the 
true parabolic figure. But the skill to judge well of this, must 
be acquired by observation. 

7). In performing the foregoing examination, the image 
must he reflected back as near the hole itself as the eye’s ap- 
proach to the candle will admit of; that the obliquity of the re- 
flection may not occasion any sensible errors ;_ in order to which 
the eye should be screened from the candle; and the glaring 
light which may disturb the observation, may be still more effec- 
tually shut out, by placing a plate, with a small hole in it, in 
that focus of the eye-glass which is next the eye. In fig. 18, 
A is the speculun, B the candle and plate with the small holes, 
C the cell with the eye-glass and plate behind it. 

76. Instead of the flame of the candle and plate with small 
holes, I sometimes make use of a piece of glass, thick stuck 
with globules of quicksilver, strained through a leather and let 
to fall on it in a dew; placing this glass near a window, and the 
speculum ata distance on the side of the room, being itself and 
every thing about itas much in the dark as can be. The light 
of the window reflected from the globules of mercury, appear- 
ing as so many stars, serves instead of the small holes, with this 
advantage, that the reflection from the metal may be very near 
at right angles. 

77. \f the figure of the metal appear not satisfactory, the 
hones must be worked with the brass tool and water for two or 
three minutes with the motion, &c. first directed ;* then work 





* See article 67. 
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the metal on them with the like motion, and such length of the 
stroke as may carry the edge of it about one-sixth or one- 
quarter of its diameter beyond that of the hone pavement each 
way; carry it likewise by turns to the right and left to about 
the same distance. Ccntinue this about five minutes, not press- 
ing the metal down to the hones with any more than its own 
weight, and observe that the oftener the mud is washed away, 
the more truly spherical the figure of the speculum will gene- 
rally be: but the leaving a little more of this mud on the stones 
has sometimes seemed to give the metal a parabolic figure. I 
have likewise given it the same by concluding with a kind of 
spiral motion of the centre of the metal, near the circumference 
of the hones, in the manner represented in fig. 14, for about 
half a minute. 

78. If after several trials, the metal appears to have always 
the same kind of defect, and answering to the same particular 
part of the metal, it is a sign of a different hardness in its several 
parts, which will make it very difficult to bring that speculum 
to perfection. In working the tool or metals on the hones, there 
will often appear little spots in them, much blacker and harder 
than the rest; these must be dug out as fast as they uppear. 

79. When the figure is to your mind, you may proceed to 
finish the polish on the sarcenet with very little putty, and that 
diluted with a great deal of water. Before you put the putty 
and water on it, observe, by holding it very obliquely between 
your eyes and the light, if it have any lists or stripes across it, 
which appear more glossy than the rest. If it be so, let the 
motion of the metal in polishing be directly athwart these lists 
and not along with them, nor ever circular. In other respects 
you may observe the same directions as were before given for 
its motion on the hones; not forgetting, after every fifteen or 
twenty strokes, to turn it on its axis about one-twelfth or one- 
sixteenth of a revolution. As the polisher grows dry, you will 
find the metal stick to it more and more stiff: at which time 
it both polishes faster and with a better gloss: only take care 
that it grows not so dry as for the metal to take hold of the 
sarcenet and cut it up; or for the pitch and putty to fix in little 
knobs here and there on it; which if it happen will presently 
spoil the figure. As fast therefore as the sarcenet appears to be 
growing dry at any of its edges, toucli the place with the end of 
a feather dipt in clean water: you may use the same putty at 
least half an hour. As often as you change it, wash the old 
clean away, and rab the new about first with your bruiser, to 
see if there be any gritty or gross particles in it, and rub them 
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away for fear of scratching the metal; then laying déwn the 
edge of the speculum a little way on the edge of the polisher, 
where it is well covered with water, slide iton to the middie, and 
then proceed. The less putty you use at a time, the slower the 
work will advance ; but if you use too much, it will speil a little 
of the figure round the edges. It will not want any considerable 
force to press it down ; but if it be of five or six inches diameter, 
or more, it will be very laborious to go through the polish with- 
out some kind of machine. One, something like that described 
by Mr. Huygens, (see article 35,) may do very weil; especially 
if there be added to it some contrivance to hinder the metal’s 
turning irregularly on its axis, and to give the workman a com- 
mand of it in regard to the lateral motion. 


ESSAY IV. 


Method of Centring an Object-glass. 


80. A circular object-glass is said to be truly centred, when 
the centre of its circumference is situated in the axis of the glass, 
fig. 9, plate LX X-XIT, and to be ill centred, when the centre of 
its circumference lies beside the axis. Thus let d be the centre 
of the circumference of an object-glass a 6 c; and suppose e to 
be the point where its axis cutsits upper surface. If the points 
d and e do not coincide, the glass is ill centred. Letaf g be 
the greatest circle that can be described about the centre ¢, and 
by grinding away all the mage without this circle, the glass 
will become truly centred. Now the centre e, which lies in the 
axis of the glass, may be found by several methods, but 1 
prefer this that follows: 

81. Let a couple of short cylindrical tubes be turned in 
wood or brass, and let the convexity of the narrower be so 
exactly fitted to the concavity of the wider, as just to tarn 
round in it with ease but without waddling ; and let the planes 
of the bases of the tubes be exactly perpendicular to their sides. 
Pisce the base of the narrower tabe upon a smooth brass plate, 
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or a wotder board of an equal thickness, and with any sharp 
peizited tool, describe a true circle upon the board round the 
Gutward circumference of the base; and upon the centre of 
thin circle, to he found when the tube is removed, describe a 
letger circle upon the beard. These two circles should be eo 
preportioned, that theone may besomewhat greater and the other 
somewhat smaller than any of the glasses intended to be cen- 
tred by them, Them having cleared out all the wood within 
the inner circle, put the end of the tube into this hole, and 
there fasten it with glue, so that the base of the tube may lie 
ie the surface of the board: then having fixed the wider tebe 
He firmly in a hole made in a window shutter, and having 
darkened the room, lay the glass to be centred upon the board 
fixed to the narrower tube ; and having placed the centre of it 
as near as you can guess over the centre of the hole, fix it to 
the board with two or three lumps of pitch, or soft cement, 
placed at its circumference. Then put the narrower tube into 
the wider as far as it can go, and fix up a smooth screen of 
white paper to receive the pictures of objects that lie before the 
window ; and when they appear distinct upon the screen, let 
the inner tube be turned round abott its axis; and if the centre 
of the glass happens to be in this axis, the picture will be 
perfectly at rest upon the screen ; if not, every point of it will 
describe a circle. With a pencil, mark the highest and the 
luwest places of any one circle, described by some remarkable 
point in that part of the picture which appears most distinct; and 
whee this point of the picture is brought to the highest mark, 
step the circular motion of the tube, and keeping it in that 
position, depress the object-glass till the aoa aforesaid falls 
exactly in the middle between the two marks. Then turn the 
tube rownd again, and the point of the picture will either rest 
there or will deseribe a muck smaller circle than before, which 
must he reduced te a quiescent point, by repeating the same 
operation. Then 1 say the contre (of refraction) of the glass 
will lie m the axis of the tube, and by cansequence will be 
tquidistant fram the ciroumfereace of the large circle described 
pa the board fixed to it. Now to describe a circle upon the 
glass f gh, fig. 10, about its centre of refraction, let a long 
slender brass plate acd be bent square at each end, leav- 
ing @ aah in the middle eqaal in length to the diametor 
of the circle a d b ¢ that was described upon the board; 
and let the square eads of the plate be fled away so as 
to leave ¢ Hittle roued pin in the middle of each. Then having 
laid it over the glass, along any diameter af the large cirele 
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add, make two holes in the board to receive the pins ab; 

and find the centre of this circle upon the long plate; and 
with this comtre c describe as large a circle a8 you can, upon 
the glass underneath, with a diamond-peiated cowpass ; and 
grind away all the margin as far as this circle fi &, ia a dee 
teol for grinding eye-glasses ; and then the glass will be truly 
centred. If the pitch or cement be too soft to keep the glass 
from slipping, while the circle is describing, it may be fixed 
firmer with wax or harder cement. : 

82. To show the reason of this practice, fig. 11 represents 
a section of the object-glass & / m, of the board @ 8, and of the 
tubes c d and h i, and of the window-shutter 2 0. Imagine the 
plane of this section, or of the scheme, to pass through e, a 
point in the glass which keeps its place while the rest are turn- 
ing round it, by the motion of the tabe ; let it also pass through 
i, the centre of refraction in the glass, and cut an object in the 
line PQR; then let a pencil of rays flowing from any point Q 
be collected to the focus g upon the screen ST ; and the points 
Q 7 q will be in a straight line described by the axis, or prin- 
cipal ray, of the pencil. Draw Qe//f cutting the screen in 
Jf; and while the tube is turning round, the line Q/q will 
describe a conical surface whose axis is the fixed line 4 ef; 
and therefore the focus g or image of the point.Q will describe 
a circle q g x about f, to be found upon the screen by bisect- 
ing the interval q , betwixt the highest and lowest points of 
the circle. Now as f is the centre of this circle, se eis the 
eentre of another circle described by 1; therefore by depressing 
the glass & J along the surface of the board a 5, till the image 
q falls upon the mark f, the point / will be depressed to e the 
centre of motion, and then it will be in the axis of the tube, 
and consequently equidistant from the circumference of the 
circle described upon the board a b; and here it is plain that 
the image g will be at rest in the point /. 

83. It is not necessary to the accuracy of the practice that 
the point Q shoald be in the axis of the glass. For in fig. 15, 
if tho glass KLM be turned about its axis QL q the image 
p of any collateral point P will remain at rest; because the 
points PL are at rest, and the axis PL p of the oblique pencil 
in aistraight line. . 

84. The chief advantage of having a glass well centred is 
this, that the rays coming through any given hole or aperture 
whose centre coincides with the axis of the glass, will form a 
distincter image, than if that centre lay beside the axis; because 
the aberrations of the rays from the geometrical focus of the 
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pencil, are as the distances of their points of incidence from 
the centre of refraction in the glass. 

85. If the picture be received upon the unpolished side of 
a piece of plane glass, instead of the paper ST, its motion ma 
be discerned more accurately by viewing it from behind throug 
a convex eye-glass ; as in a telescope where cross-hairs are 
usually strained over a hole put into the place of the rough glass. 
Therefore, as object-glasses are commonly included in cells that 
screw upon the end of the tube, one may examine whether 
they be pretty well centred, by fixing the tube, and by observing, 
while the cell is unscrewed, whether the hairs keep fixed upon 
the same lines of an object seed through the telescope. 


ESSAY V. 


Directions for making the best Composition for the 
Metals of hong Telescopes; together with a 
Description of the Process for grinding, polishing, 
ra giving the great Speculum the true parclok: 

Urve. 


As the method of casting, grinding, and polishing the 
specula of reflecting telescopes, by Molyneux and Hadley, 
(forming the third essay of the present series,) is what the 
workmen have generally followed, and is consequently well 
known to them; [I shall in the following account avoid a repeti- 
tion of the general directions there given, and only remark 
upon such parts of that process which I think are essentially 
defective, and supply them by a method of my own, which, 
from long and repeated trials, I have found completely to 
answer the purpose. After, therefore, referring to the above 
account for the manner of making the gauges, patterns, the 
method of casting, as well asa great many other particulars, 


I will begin with— 
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THE BEST COMPOSITION FOR THE SPECULA OF 
REFLECTING TELESCOPES. 


86. The perfection of the metal of which the speculum should 
be made, consists in its hardness, whiteness, and compactness ; 
for upon these properties the reflective powers and durability 
of the speculum depend. And first of the hardness and white- 
ness of the metal. There are various compositions recom- 
mended in Essay IIT, all which have, however, their several 
defects. Three parts copper, and one part and one-fourth of 
tin will make, it is observed, a very hard white metal ; but it is 
liable to be porous. ‘This, however, is an imperfection which 
I shall presently show the method of preventing ; but the per- 
manent fault of it, and which I have myself experienced, is, 
that it is not hard enough. The speculum of a reflecting tele- 
scope oaght to have the utmost possible hardness, compatible 
with its being operated upon by the tvol. 

87. It is to be observed, that ever so small a quantity of tin 
added to melted copper destroys its perfect malleability, and 
at the same time produces a metal whiter and harder than cop- 
per. As the quantity of tin is increased, suppose to a fifth or 
foarth part, the metal becomes whiter, still harder, and conse- 
quently more friable. If the quantity of tin be further increased 
to a third of the whole composition, it will then have its utmost 
whiteness ; but will be rendered at the same time so exceed- 
ingly hard and brittle, that the finest washed emery upon lead 
or brass will not cut it without breaking up its surface, and the 
common blue stones used in grinding the speculum will not 
touch it. Mr. Jackson (sometime since dead) a mathematical 
instrument-maker, and a most excellent workman, told me, that 
the tin was increased to the above proportion in bis metals ; but 
that they were so exceeding hard, that it cost him an infinite 
deal of pains, and a journey of two hundred miles, to find out a 
stone of sufficient hardness to cut it, and whose texture at the 
same time was fine enough not to injure its surface. I have 
seen several of his finished metals; they were indced perfectly 
hard and white; but the kind of stone with which he ground 
them he kept a secret. " sa 

18, After many experiments with various proportions of tin 
and copper, by gradually increasing the former, J at last found 
that fourteen ounces and a half of grain-tin to two pounds of 
good Swedish copper, made a beautiful, white, and very hard 
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metal ; so hard indeed, that the stones would but barely cut it, 
and washed cmery on brass or tin but just grind the surface 
without breaking it up; whereas the proportion of tin being 
increased by the addition of only another half ounce, the 
former inconvenience immediately took place. This therefore 
i# the maximum in point of hardness. 

88. This mech of the two first considerations, the hardness 
and whiteness of the metal; the next, and indeed the most 
essential, property is its compactness, or its being without 


90. Thus composition (though complete in the former 
respects) was, as well as the one just alluded to, (given in 
Essay IiI,) subject every now and then to be porous; some- 
times, indeed, I succeeded in casting a single metal, or, perbaps 
two or three, without this imperfection ; at other times, and 
most frequently indeed, they were attended with this defect, 
without my being at ail able to form a probable conjecture at 
the cause of my success or disappointment. The pores were 
so very small, that they were not discoverable when the metal 

received a good face and figure upon the hones, nor till the 
last and bigbest polish had been given ; and then it frequently 
as if dusted over with millions of microscopic pores, 
which were exceedingly prejudicial in two respects ; for first, 
they became in time a lodgment for a moisture which tarnished 
the surface ; and secondly, on polishing the speculum, the putty 
necessarily rounded off the edges of the pores, sv as to spoil a 
great part of the metal, by the loss of as much light and sharp- 
ness in the image as there were defective points of reflection in 
the metal. 

91. Besides the trouble of a great number of experiments in 
order to get rid of this mischief, and to ascertain the cause 
to which it was owing, there was this additional inconvenience 
attending it, viz. that the fault was not discoveied, as was 
observed before, till a great deal of trouble had been taken in 
grinding and even polishing the metal, the whole of which was 
rendered useless by the mortifying discovery of this defect. 

92. I was extricated at last from this difficulty, and in some 
measure by accident. Having one day made a great number of 
experiments, and having melted down all the good copper 
I had or could procure; though puzzled and fatigued, yet not 
caring to give it up, I recollected that I had some metal which 
was reserved out of curiosity, and was a part of one of the 
belis of St. Andrew's which had been re-cast. Expecting, 
however, very little from this gross and uncertain composition, 
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I was nevertheless determined to see what could be made of it 
by enriching the composition with a little fresh tin. Accord- 
ingly, casting a metal with it, it turned out perfectly free from 
pores, and ia every respect as fine a metal as ever I saw. 

93. I could not at first conceive toe what this success was 
owing ; but at last 1 hit upon the real cause of that defect, which 
bad given me so much embarrassment and trouble during a 
course of near a hundred experiments, and in consequence 
thereof, fell upon a method which ever after prevented it. 

94. I had hitherto always melted the copper first, and when 
it was sufficiently fused, I used to add the proportional quantity 
of tin; and as soon as the two were mixed, and the scuria 
taken off, the metal was poured into the moulds. I began ta 
consider that putty was calcined tin, and strongly suspected, 
that the excessive heat which the copper necessarily undergoes 
before fusion, was sufficient to reduce part of the tin to this 
state of calcination, which therefore might fly off from the 
composition in the form of putty, at the time the metal was 
poured into the flasks. 

95. Upon this idea, after I had furnished myself with some 
more Swedish copper and grain-tin (both which I had always 
before used) I melted the copper, and having added the tin as 
usual to it, cast the whole into an ingot: this was, as I expected, 
porous. I then melted it again, and as in this mixed state it 
did not acquire half the heat which was before necessary to 
melt the copper alone, so it was not sufficient to calcine the tin ; 
the speculum was then perfectly close, and free from this fault; 
nor did I ever after, in a single instance, meet with the above- 
mentioned imperfection. 

96. All that is necessary, therefore, to be done to procure a 
a metal which shall be white, as hard as it can be wrought, 
and perfectly compact, is to melt two pounds of Swedish 
copper, and when so melted, to add fourteen ounces and a half 
of grain-tin to it; then, having taken off the scoria, to cast 
it into an ingot. This metal must be a second time melted, to 
cast the speculum ; but as it will fuse in this compound state 
with a small beat, and therefore will not calcine the tin into 
putty, it should be poured off as soon as it is melted, giving it 
no more heat than is absolutely necessary. It is to be observed, 
however, that the same metal, by frequent melting, loses some- 
thing of its hardness and whiteness: when this is the caso, 
it bevames necessary i enrich the agi by ue addition hs a 
little tin aps in the proportion o an ounce to a 
pound. gare indeed when the metal is first made, if instead 
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of adding the fourteen ounces and a half of tin to the two 
“peg of melted copper, about one ounce of the tin were to 
reserved and added to it in the suoceeding melting, before 
it is cast off into the moulds, the composition would be the more 
utiful, and the grain of it much finer: this I know by 
ence to be the case. 
* "87. The best method for giving the melted metal a good 
Hiitfkce is this: the moment before it is poured off, throw into 
the crucible a spoonful of charcoal-dust; immediately after 
which tte metal must be stirred with a wooden spatula, and 
poured into the moulds. 

98. IT wish I may not be considered as tedious in the above 
detail; but as this business caused me a great deal of trouble, 
I was willing to give some account of the means by which I 
‘was freed from this difficulty ever after. Perhaps, indeed, the 
whole of this process may be unnecessary, as, many years since, 
I communicated this composition, and I believe at the same 
time the method of preventing the pores, to the late Mr. Peter 
Collison, a member of the Royal Society ; and likewisestwo or 
three years since, at the desire of my brother, to Mr. Michell. 
Although it be possible, therefore, that this method is generally 
known, yet as I have frequently of late seen specula with this 
défect, and observed metals of some of Mr. Short’s telescopes 
which are not quite so perfect as could be wished (though they 
are all exquisitely figured) I was willing by this publication 
wholly to remove any further embarrassment of this sort, and 
to furnish workmen with an excellent composition for their 
metals. And would the Royal Society be pleased to honour 
the process with a place in their records, I know of no other 
method so proper to give this, as well as the following informa- 
tion, a general notoriety. 

99. The metal being cast, there will be no occasion for the 
complicated apparatus directed by Dr. Smith, (in Essay ITT,) for 
grinding and polishing it. Four tools are all that are necessary, 
viz. the rough grinder, to work off the rough face of the metal; 
a brass convex grinder, on which the metal is to receive its 
“al figure; a bed of hones, which is to perfect that figure, 

give the metal a fine smooth face; and a concave tool 

___  'é@, with which both the brass grinder and the hones 

atetobe formed. A polisher may be considered as an additional 

tool; bat as the brass grinder is used for this purpose, and its 

itchy surface is expeditiously, and without difficulty, formed 
the bruiser, the apparatas is therefore not enlarged. 
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OF ROUGH GRINDING THE SPECULUM. 


100. The tool by which the rough surface of the metal is ren- 
dered smooth and fit for the hones, is best made of lead stiffened 
with about a fifth or sixth part of tin. This tool should be 
at least a third more in diameter than the metal which is to be 
ground; and for one of auy size, not less than an inch thick. 
It may be cemented upen a block of wood, in order to raise it 
higher from the bench. 

101. This leaden tool being cast, it must be fixed in the lathe, 
and turned as true as it is possible, by the gauge, to the figure 
of the intended speculum, making a hole or pit in the middle, 
as a lodgment for the emery, of about an inch diameter for a 
metal of four inches: when this is done, deep grooves must be 
cut across its surface with a graver, in the manner represented 
in fig. 1, plate LX XXII]. These grooves will serve to 
lodge the emery, and by their means the tool will cut a great 
deal faster. ‘There is no occasion to fear any alteration in the 
conveaity of this tool by working the metal upon it, for the 
emery will bed itself in the lead, and so far arm the surface of 
it, that it will preserve its figure and cut the metal very fast. 
Any kind of low handle, fixed on the back of the metal with 
soft cement, will be sufficient ; but it should cover two-thirds 
of its back to prevent its bending. This way of working will 
cut the metal faster, and with more truth, than the method 
described in Essay III; for should the surface and rough parts 
be attempted to be ground off by a common grindstone by 
hand, though you did it as near the gauge as possible, yet the 
metal would be so much out of truth when applied to the 
succeeding tool, that no tine would be saved by it. I used 
to employ a common labourer for this purpose, who soon 
acquired such a dexterity at working upon this tool, that in 
two hours’ time he would give a metal of four inches diameter 
so good a face and figure as even to fit it for the hones. When 
all the sand holes and irregularities on the face of the metal 
are ground off, and the whole surface is smooth and regularly 
figured, the speculum is then ready for the brass-grinder, and 
must be laid aside for the present. 


A 
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THE MANNER OF FORMING THE BRASS-GRINDING TOOL. 


102. The following is the metlrod I have always pursued. 
Procure a round stout piece of Hamburgh brass, at most a sixth 
part larger than the metal to be polished; and let it be well 
hammered into a degree of convexity (by the assistance of the 
gauge) suitable to the intended speculum. Having done this, 
scrape and clean the concave side so thoroughly that it may 
be well tinned all over; then cast upon it, after it has been 
pressed a proper depth into the sand, the former composition 
of tin and lead, in such quantity, that it may (for a speculum 
of four inches diameter) be at least an inch and a half thick, 
and with a base considerably broader than the top, in order 
that it may stand firmly upon the bench in the manner hereafter 
to be described. This being done, it must be fixed and turned 
in the lathe with great care, and of such a convexity as exactly 
to suit the concave gauge, which we suppose already made. 
it will be necessary to be more careful in forming this than the 
former tool, and especially that no rings be left from the turning ; 
nor will the succeeding hone tool require so much exactness 
as any defects in turning, will, by a method hereafter men- 
tioned, be easily remedied ; but any inequality or want of truth 
in the brass tool will occasion a great deal of trouble before it 
can be ground out by the emery. This tool must have a hole 
(somewhat less than that in the metal to be worked upon it) 
in the middle, quite through to the bottom. When this tool 
is finished off in the lathe, its diameter should be one-eighth 
wider in the metal. 


HOW TO FORM THE BED OF HONES, OR THE THIRD TOOL. 


103. Having chosen the kind of hones, and the best too, of 
the sort recommended in Essay III, they should be cemented in 
small pieces, (inakind of pavement agreeably to directions there 
given) upon a thick round piece of marble, or metal made of 
lead and tin like the former composition (which is what I have 
always used) in such a manner, that the lines between the 
stones may run straight from one side to the other; so that, 
placing the teeth of a fine saw in each of these divisions, they 
may be cleared from one end to the other of the cement which 
rises between the stones. This bed of hones should be at least 
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a fourth part larger than the metal which is to be ground upon 
it. The surface of the metal upon which the hone pavement 
is to be cemented, may or may not, as you please, be turned of 
a convexity suitable to the gauge, though I have never taken 
that trouble. As soon as the hones are cemented down, and 
the joints cleared by the saw, this tool must be fixed in the 
lathe, and turned as exactly true to the gauge as tds 
which done, it must be laid aside for the present. The next 
tool to be made is the bruiser. 


THE MANNER OF FORMING THE BRUISER, THE FOURTH 
AND LAST TOOL.® 


104. This tool should be likewise made of thick stout brass like 
the former, perfectly sound, about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and hammered as near to the gauge as possible. It should be 
then scraped, cleaned, and tinned on the convex side, as the 
former fool was on the concave, and the same thickness of lead 
and tin cast upon it. The general shape of this should differ 
from the former; for as that increased in diameter at the bottom 
for the sake of standing firmly, so this should be only as broad 
at bottom as at top, as it is to be used occasionally in both 
those positions. When this tool is fixed in the lathe, and 
turned off concave to the convex gauge with great truth likewise, 
its diameter ought to be the middle size between the hones and 
the polisher. 

105. Having with the lathe roughly formed the convex brass- 
grinder, the bed of hones, and the concave bruiser, the convex 
and concave brass tools, and the metal, must be wrought alter- 
nately and reciprocally upon each other with fine emery and 
water, so as to keep them as nearly to the same figure as 
possible, in order to which some washed emery must be 
procured. This is best done by putting it into a phial, which 
must be half filled with water and well shaken up, so that, 
as it subsides, the coarsest may fall to the bottom first, and the 
finest remain at the top: and whenever fresh emery is laid on 
the tools, the best method (which we should also observe with 
the putty in polishing) will be, to shake gently the bottle, and 
pour out a small quantity of the turbid mixture. 
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OF GRINDING THE SPECULUM, THE BRASS TOOL, AND THE 
BRUISER TOGETHER. 


106. All the tools being ready, upon a firm post in the middle 
of aroom, you are to begin to grind the brass convex tool 
with the bruiser upon it, working the latter crossways, with 
strokes sometimes across its diameter, at others a little to the 
right and left, and always so short that the bruiser may not 
pass above half an inch within the surface of the brass tool 
either way, shifting the bruiser round its axis every half dozen 
strokes or thereabouts. You must likewise, every now and 
then, shift your own position, by walking round, and working 
at different sides of the brass tool; at times the strokes should 
be carried round and round, but not much over the tool: in 
short, they must be directed in such a way, and the whole grind- 
ing conducted in such a manner, and with such equability, 
that every part of both tools may wear equally. This habit of 
grinding, as well as the future one of polishing, will be soon 
acquired. When you have wrought in this manner about a 
quarter of an hour with the bruiser upon the tool, it will be 
then necessary to change them, and, placing the bruiser upon 
its bottom, to work the convex tool upon that in the same 
manner. 

107. When by working in this equable manner, alternately 
with the bruiser and tool, and occasionally adding fresh emery, 
you have nearly got out all the vestiges of the turning tool, and 
brought them both nearly to a figure, it will then be time to 
give the same form to the metal. This must be done by now 
and then grinding it upon the brass tool with the same kind of 
emery, taking care, however, by working the two former tools 
frequently together, to keep all three exactly in the same curve. 
The best kind of handle for the metal is made of lead, a little 
more than double its thickness, and somewhat less in diameter, 
of about three pounds weight, with a hole in the middle (for 
reasons to be shown hereafter) a little larger than that in the 
metal: this handle should be cemented on with pitch. The 
upper edge of this weight must be rounded off, that the fingers 
may not be hurt; and a groove, about the bigness of the little 
finger, he turned round just below it, for the more conveniently 
holding and taking the metal off the tools. 
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THE MANNER OF FIGURING THE METAL UPON THE HONEs, 


108. When the bruiser, brass tool, and metal, are all brought 
to the same figure, and have all a true good surface, the next 
part of the process is to give a correct spherical figure and a 
fine face to the metal, upon the hones. It will be necessary to 
premise, however, that the hones should be placed in a vessel 
of water, with which they should be quite covered for at least 
an hour before they are used, otherwise they will be perpetually 
altering their figure when the metal comes to be ground upon 
them. The same precaution is also necessary, if you are 
called off from the work while you are grinding the metal, 
for if they be suffered to grow dry, the same inconvenience 
will arise. 

109. In order to give a proper figure to the hones, and 
exactly suitable to that of the brass tool, bruiser, and metal, 
when the hones are fixed down to the block, some common 
flour emery (unwashed) with a good deal of water must be put 
upon them, and the bruiser being placed upon the hones and 
rubbed thereon with a few strokes and a light hand, the ine- 
qualities of the stone will be quickly worn off; but as a preat 
deal of mud will be suddenly generated, it must be washed off 
every quarter of a minute with a great deal of water. By a re- 
petition of this, two or three times, the hones (being of a very 
soft and friable substance) will be cut down to the figure, with- 
out wearing or altering the bruiser at all. ‘Though this business 
may be quickly done, and can be continued but for a few 
strokes at a time, I need not say that it is necessary that those 
strokes be carried in the same direction, and with the same 
care, which was observed in grinding the former tools together. 

110. As soon as the hones have received the general figure 
of the bruiser, and all the turning strokes are worn out from 
them, the emery must be carefully washed off ; in order to which, 
it will be necessary to clear it from the joints with a brush 
under a stream of water. The bruiser and metal must be like- 
wise cleared in the same manner, and with equal care, from any 
lurking particles of emery. 

111. The hones being fixed down to the block, you now 
begin to work the bruiser upon them with very cautious, regular, 
short strokes, furward and backward, to the right and left, 
turning the axis of the bruiser in the hand while you move 
round the hones, by shifting your position, and walking round 
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the block. Indeed the whole now depends upon a knack in 
working, which should be conducted nearly in the following 
manner. Having placed the bruiser on the centre of the hones, 
slide it in an equable manner forward and backward, with a 
stroke or two directly across the diameter, a little on one side, 
and so on the other; then shifting your position an eighth part 
round the block, and having turned the bruiser in your band 
about as much, give it a stroke or two round and round, but 
not far over the edges of the hones, and then repeat the cross 
strokes as before: those round strokes (which ought not to be 
above two or three at most) are given every time you shift your 
own position and that of the metals, previous to the cross ones, 
in order to take out any stripes either in the hones or bruiser, 
which may be supposed to be occasioned by the straight cross 
strokes. During the time of working, no mud must be suffered 
to collect upon the hones, so as to destroy the perfect contact 
between the two tools; and therefore they must every now and 
then be washed clean by throwing some water upon them. 
When by working in this manner all the emery strokes are 
ground off from the bruiser, and it has acquired a good figure 
and clean surface, you may then begin with the metal upon 
the hones, in the same cautious manner, washing off the mud 
as fast as it collects, though that will be much less now than 
when the bruiser was ground upon them. Every now and then, 
however, the bruiser must be rubbed gently and lightly upon 
the hones, which will as it were, by sharpening them and pre- 
venting too great smoothness, occasion them to cut the metal 
much faster. 

112. When, after having some time cautiously wrought in 
the manner before described, the hone-pavement has uniformly 
taken out all the emery strokes, and given a fine face and true 
figure to the metal, which will be pretty well known by the 
great equality there is in the feel while you are working, and by 
which an experienced workman will form a pretty certain judg- 
ment ; having proceeded thus far, I say, you may then try your 
metal, and judge of its figure by this more certain manner. 

113. Wash the hone-pavement quite clean; then put the metal 
upon the centre of it, and give two or three light strokes round 
and round only, not carrying, however, the edges of the metal 
much over the hones ; this will take out the order of straight 
strokes: then having again washed the hones, and placed the 
speculum upon their centre, with gentle pressure, slide ittowards 
you till its edge be brought a little over that of hones, then 
carry it quite across the diameter as far the other side, and 
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having given the metal a light stroke or two in this direction, 
take it off the tool. The metal being wiped quite dry, place 
it upon a table at a little distance from a window; stand 
yourself as near the window, at some distance from the metal, 
and looking obliquely on its surface, turn it round its axis, 
and you will see at every half turn the grain given by the last 
cross strokes, flash upon your eye at once over the whole face of 
the metal. This is as certain a proof of a truly spherical figure 
as the operose and difficult method described in Essay III ; 
for as there is nothing soft or elastic, either in the metal or in 
the hones, this glare is a certain proof of a perfect contact in 
every part of the two surfaces ; which there could not be if the 
spheres were not both perfect, and precisely the same. 

114, Indeed there is one accidental circumstance which neces- 
sarily affords its aid in this and every business of the like sort; 
and that is, that a concave and convex surface ground togetlier, 
though ever so irregular at first, will (if the working be uniform 
and proper, consisting, especially at last, of cross strokes in 
every possible direction across the diameter) be formed into 
portions of true and equal spheres; had it not been for this 
lucky necessity, it would have been impossible to have produced 
that correctness which is essential in the speculum of a good 
reflecting telescope by any mechanic contrivance whatever. 
For when it is considered, that the errors in reflection are four 
times as great as in refraction, and that the least defect in 
figure is magnified by the powers of the instrument, any thing 
short of perfection in the figure of the speculum would be evi- 
dently perceived by a want of distinctness in the performance. 

115. I must not, however, quit this article without observ- 
ing, that I all along suppose, both in forming the tools and at 
last figuring the metal, (and indeed the same must be observed 
in the future process of polishing,) that no kind of pressure is 
used that may endanger the bending or irregularly grinding of 
them ; they should therefore be held with a light hand, and 
loosely between the fingers, and the motion given should be in 
a horizontal direction, with no more pressure than their own 
dead weight. 

116. Having now finished the metal on the hones, and ren- 
dered it both in point of figure and surface fit for the last and 
most essential process, viz. that of polishing, 1 will describe it 
in the best manner I can; though many little circumstances 
which will be unavoidably omitted, (and which at the same time 
are frequently essential to the success of a mechanic process,) 
can only be supplied by actual experience. 
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117. The polishing the speculum is the most difficult and 
essential part of the whole process; for every experienced work- 
man knows, to his vexation, that the most trifling error here 
will be sufficient to spoil the figure of his metal, and render all 
his preceding caution useless. I have, however, discovered a 
seiko which I shall explain, not only of giving the metal a 

arabolic figure, but also of recovering it when it happens to 
Be injured ; both to be effected in the act of polishing, and the 
former as certainly as the spherical figure is given upon the 
hones. Indeed, if we consider rightly, polishing will be 
perceived to be but a kind of grinding with a finer order 
of strokes, and with a powder infinitely finer than was before 
used in what is commonly called the grinding. But before I 
describe this method, which was the result of many years’ 
experience, I will take the liberty of making some few strictures 
on that of Essay ITI, which is followed by the generality of 
workmen. 

118. First, then, the tool itself used by them for polishing 
the metal is furmed with infinite difficulty. ‘The first described 
polisheris directed tobe made by covering the tool with sarcenet, 
which is to be saturated with a solution of pitch in spirit of 
wine, by successive applications of it with a brush, till it is 
covered, and by the evaporation of the spirit of wine filled with 
this extract of pitch; the surface is then to be worked down 
and finished with the bruiser. This is all very easy in imagina- 
tion ; but whosoever has used this method (which I have myself 
unsuccessfully several times) must have found it attended with 
infinite labour, and at last the business done ina very unsatis- 
factory manner; for the pitch by this process will be deprived 
of an essential part of its composition. The spirit of wine 
dissolves none but the resinous parts of its substance, which 
is hard and untractable; and if you use soap or spirit of wine 
to soften or dissolve it, it will equally affect the whole surface, 
the lower as well as higher parts of it. And suppose that with 
infinite labour with the bruiser, it is at last reduced to a fine 
uniform surface, it is nevertheless too hard ever to give a good 
polish with that lustre which is always seen in Mr. Short’s, and 
indeed all other good metals. Nor will it give a good spherical 
figure ; for a perfect sphere is formed, as I observed before, 
by that intimate accommodation arising from the wear and 
yielding of both tool and metal; whereas in this method, there 
is such a stubbornness in the polisher, that the figure of the 
metal, good or bad, must depend upon the truthof the former, 


which is very seldom perfect. 
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119. If the polisher be made in the second manner proposed, 
by straining the pitch through an outer covering, which js after- 
wards to be stripped off, the superficies of pitch and sarcenet 
are so very thin, that the putty, working into them, forms a sur- 
face hard and untractable, so that it is impossible to give the 
speculum afine polish. Accordingly, all those metals which are 
wrought that way, have an order of scratches instead of polish, 
discovering itself by a greyish visible surtace. Besides, sup- 
posing this tool perfectly finished, and answering its purpose 
ever so well, it is impossible it can produce in the speculum any 
other than a spherical figure ; and indeed nothing else is ex- 
pected from this method, as very evidently appears by the 
experiment recommended to ascertain the truth of the figure. 
You are directed to place a small luminous object in the centre 
of the sphere of which the metal is u segment, and then having 
adjusted an eye-glass at the distance of its own focal Icngth 
from the object, and so situated that the image of the object 
furmed by the speculum may be visible to the eye, you are 
to judge of the perfect figure of the metal by the sharpness 
and distinctness with which the image appears. Hence it is 
very evident, that as the object and image are both distant from 
the metal by exactly its radius, nothing but a truly spherical 
figure of the speculum can produce a sharp distinct image ; 
and that the image could not be distinct if the figure of the 
speculum were parabolic. Consequently, if the same speculum 
used in a telescope were to receive parallel rays, there would 
necessarily be a considerable aberration produced, and a conse- 
quent imperfection in the image. Accordingly, there never 
was a good telescope made in this manner ; for if the number 
of degrees, or the portion of the sphere of which the great 
metal is a part, were as considerable as it ought to be, or as 
great as Mr. Short allowed in his metal, the instrument would 
bear but a very low charge, unless a great part of the circum- 
ference of the metal were cut off by an aperture, and the 
ill effects of the aberration by that means in some measure 
prevented. 

120. If ever a finished metal turned out without this defect, 
and has been found perfectly sharp and distinct, it must have 
been owing to an accidental parabolic tendency, no ways the 
natural result of the process, and therefore quite unexpected, and 
most probably unknown to the workman. 

121. Without enlarging, therefore, on the difficulty of the 
above process, and the impossibility of giving the speculum the 
correctness and the kind of figure essentially necessary to a 
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good telescope, I will describe (by way of introduction tothe suc- 
ceeding directions) the steps by which I was led toa certain and 
easy method of giving a proper and correct parabolic figure 
to the metal, even though it came off imperfect trom the hones, 
and an exquisite polish at the same time. 

122. Having made many efforts in the former method, which 
by no means pleased me, for the reasons above-mentioned ; and 
having observed, from some of Mr. Short’s telescopes which 
fell into my hands, that the high lustre of the polish could 
never have been produced in the manner above described, but 
by some softer and more tender substance; and at the same 
time recollecting, that Sir Isaac Newton had given an account 
in his Optics of his having finished some metals, and consi- 
derably mended the object-glass of a refractor, by working 
both upon a tool whose surface had been covered with common 
pitch about the thickness of a groat; reflecting, I say, upon 
these matters (coarse and uncertain as this method appeared at 
first sight) I was determined to try whether I could not get rid 
of my embarrassment, by a mode of operation somewhat similar. 
Accordingly, shortening Dr. Smith’s process, I made a set of 
tools in the manner before described, except that I was obliged 
to make some subsequent alteration in the polisher, which I 
shall presently describe. Having given a good spherical figure 
to the brass tool and the bruiser and likewise to the metal upon 
the hones, and -made the brass convex tool so hot as just not 
to hurt the finger, I tied a lump of common pitch (which 
should be neither too hard nor too soft) in a rag, and holding 
it in a pair of tongs over a still fire where there was no rising 
dust, till it was ready to strain through the linen, I caused it 
ta drop upon the several parts of the convex tool, till I supposed 
jt would cover the whole surface about double the thickness of 
a shilling ; then spreading the pitch as equally as I could, I 
suffered the polisher (by which name I shall for the future call 
this tool) to grow quite cold. I then warmed the bruiser so 
hot as almost to burn my fingers, and having fixed it to the 
bench with its face upwards, I suddenly placed the polisher 
upon it, and quickly slid it off; by this means rendering the 
surface of the pitch more equal. The pitch is then to be wiped 
off from the bruiser with a little tow; and by touching the 
surface with a tallow candle, and wiping it a second time, it 
will be then perfectly clean and fit for a second process of the 
same sort, which must again be performed as quickly as possible; 
and this is ordinarily sufficient to give a general figure to the 
surface of the pitch. The bruiser and polisher are then suffered 
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to grow perfectly cold, when the pitch, considering what has 
been taken off, will be about the thickness of a shilling. 

128. It is, however, here necessary to observe, that the pitch 
should be neither very hard and resinous, nor too soft; if the 
furmer, it will be so untractable as not to work kindly; and if too 
soft, it will in working alter its figure faster than the metal, and 
too readily fititself to the irregularity of its figure, ifit have any. 
When both tools were perfectly cold, I gave the polisher a 
gentle warmth, and then fixed the bruiser to the block with its 
face upwards; and (having with a large camel-hair brush 
spread over the face of the polisher a little water and soap, to 
prevent sticking) with short, straight, and round strokes, J 
worked it upon the bruiser, every now and then adding a little 
more water and soap, till the pitch upon the polisher had a 
fine surface, and the true form of the bruiser; and this I con- 
tinued to do till they both grew perfectly cold together : in this 
manner the polisher was perfectly formed in about a quarter of 
an hour. But here a difficulty arose: when I begun to polish 
the metal, I found that the edge of the hole in the metal collected 
the pitch towards the middle of the polisher: and though in 
this method of working I could give an exquisite polish, as the 
putty lodged itself in the pitch exceedingly well, yet the figure 
of the metal was injured in the middle, nor did indeed the 
work go with that equability which is the inseparable attend- 
ant on a good figure. In order to obviate this difficulty, I 
cast some metals with a continued face, the holes not going 
A through, within perhaps the thickness of a sixpence. 

finished two or three metals of this sort, and the work promised 
and went on very well; but when [ came to open the holes, 
which I did with the utmost caution, I found the metals short 
of perfection ; which I attributed to an alteration of the figure 
from the removal of even that small portion of metal after the 
speculum had been finished. ‘This 1 do suppose was in some 
measure the reason why I spoiled a very distinct and perfect 
two-foot metal, which bore a charge of two hundred times, only 
by opening the sharp part of the edge of the hole, because 
I thought it bounded the field: so essentially necessary is an 
exquisite correctness of figure in the speculum of a perfect 
reflector. 

124, This experiment not succeeding, instead of casting the 
metal without a hole, I made one quite through the middle of 
the polisher, a little less than that in the speculum. This 
perfectly answered the purpose; no more inconvenience arose 
from the gathering of the pitch, (for it had now no greater 
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tendency to collect at the centre than the sides,) and I finished 
several metals successively, excellent both in point of figure 
and polish; one of those of two inches diameter, and 7.5 focal 
length, bore a charge of sixty times and upwards, which when 
mounted in a telescope, I gave to my brother. This telescope 
underwent Mr. Short’s examination, who was pleased to remark 
only, that he thought he had made one more distinct. 

125. I must observe, that in this method of working the 
polishing goes on in an agreeable, uniform, and smooth manner; 
and that the small degree of yielding in the pitch (which is 
actually not more than the wearing of the metal) produces that 
mutual accommodation of surfaces so necessary to a true figure. 
In the beginning of the polish, and indeed for some time during 
the progress of it (always remembering now and then to remove 
the metal round its axis) I worked round and round, not far 
from and always equally distant from the centre, except that 
every time, ie to the shifting the metal on its axis, I used 
a cross stroke or two; and when the polish was nearly com- 
pleted, I mostly used cross strokes, giving a round stroke or 
two likewise every time I turned the metal on its axis. I observed 
in this method of working, that the metal always polished 
fastest in the middle; insomuch, that half or two-thirds of it 
would be completely polished when the circumference of it was 
scarcely touched by the tool. Observing this in some of the 
first metals, and not considering that this way of polishing was 
in fact a species of grinding, and as perfect as that upon the 
hones, I went on reluctantly with the work, almost despairing 
of being able to produce a good figure. However, [I always 
found myself agreeably deceived ; for when the polish was 
extended to the edge, or within the tenth of an inch of it, I 
almost constantly found the figure good, and the performance 
of the metal very distinct. But this same circumstance of 
apparent defect in the metals, was in fact that to which their 
perfection was owing; for they all; contrary to my expectation 
turned out parabolic. However, I did not fora great while 
know any certain way of giving that degree of parabolic 
tendency which was just necessary, and which will be described 
hereafter. It was a long time before I got rid of my prejudice 
against this apparent imperfection in the process, or could 
reconcile myself to the irregular manner in which the polish 
proceeded ; for I looked upon it as a certain source of error, 
and notwithstanding I saw it eventually succeed, yet when- 
ever I chanced to find that a metal, when first applied to the 
polisher, took the polish equally all over, and consequently 
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the whole business did not take up above ten minutes; under 
those circumstances, I say, I always used to please myself with 
the expectation of a correct figure, at least as much so as the 
metal had received from the hones, where the surface was but 
just and equally taken off by the putty ; but in this I constantly 
found myself deceived, and the metal turned out good for 
nothing. In short, at this time, though I speculatively knew 
that a parabolic figure was necessary to a perfect image, I yet 
considered it as of little practical consequence. 

126. From the foregoing experiments, and a number of 
succeeding trials, I at length discovered a certain way of giving 
a correct parabolic figure, and an exquisite polish at the same. 
time. This, which I have strong reasons to believe was Mr. | 
Short’s method, J will now describe in as few words as I can. 


HOW TO POLISH THE SPECULUM. 


127. It is first necessary to observe, that, in ord¢t to avoid 
the detrimental intrusions of any particles of emery, it would 
not be right to polish in the same room where the metal and 
tools were ground, nor in the same clothes which were worn in 
the former process ; at least it would be necessary to keep the 
bench quite wet, to prevent any dust from rising. 

128. Having then made the polisher by coating the brass 
convex tool equally with pitch, which we suppose smoothed 
and finished with the brass tool in the manner before described, 
and which is a very easy process, the whole operation is begun 
and finished in the following manner : 

129. Theleaden weight orhandle upon the back of the metal 
should be divided into eight parts, by so many deep strokes of a 
graver upon the upper surface of the lead, marking each stroke 
with the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, that the turns of the me- 
tal in the hand may be known to be uniform and regular. 

130. To prevent any mischief from coarse particles of putty, 
T always wash it immediately before using. In order to this, 
put about half an ounce of putty into an ounce phial, and fill 
it two-thirds with water; then having shaken the whale, let 
the putty subside, and stop the bottle with a cork. 

131. In a tea-cup with a little water, there should be a full- 
sized camel-hair brush, and a piece of dry clean soap in a 
galley-pot: a soft piece of sponge will also be necessary. 
These, as well as the metal, bruiser, and polisher, should be 
constantly covered from dust. 
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182. The polisher being fixed down, and the camel-hair 
brush being first wetted and rubbed a little over the soap, let 
every part of the tool be brushed over therewith; then work 
the bruiser with short, straight, and round strokes, lightly 
upon the tool, and continue to do so, now and then turning it, 
till the polisher have a good face, and be fit for the metal. 
Then having shaken up the putty in the dues and touched the 
polisher in five or six places with the cork wetted with that and 
the water, place the braiser upon the tool, and give a few 
strokes upon the putty to rub down any gritty particles; after 
which, having removed it, work the metal lightly upon the 

olisher cand and round, carrying the edges of the speculum, 
owever, not quite half an inch over the edge of the tool, and 
now and then with a cross stroke. 

133. The first putty, and indecd all the succeeding applica- 
tions of it, should be wrought with a considerable while; for 
if time be not given for the putty to bed itself in the pitch, 
and any quantity of it lie loose upon the polisher, it will accu- 
mulate into knobs, which will injure the figure of the metal: 
and therefore as often as ever such knobs arise, they must be 
carefully scraped off with the point of a penknife, and the 
loose stuff taken away with the brush. After the putty is well 
wrought into the pitch, some more may be added in the same 
manner, ‘but never much at a time, and always remembering 
to work upon it first with the bruiser, for fear any gritty particles 
may find their way upon the polisher. If the bruiser be apt to 
stick, and do not slide smoothly upon the pitch, the surface 
of either tool may be occasionally brushed over with the soap 
and water, but it must be remembered that the wet brush must 
be but lightly rubbed upon the soap. 

134. In the beginning of this process little effect is produced, 
and the metal does not seem to polish fast, in some measure 
owing to its taking the polish in the middle, and perhaps 
because neither that nor the bruiser moves evenly upon the 
polisher: but a little perseverance will bring the whole into a 
good temper of working; and, when the pitch is well defended 
by the coating of the putty, the process will advance apace, 
and the former acquiring possibly some little warmth, the metal 
moves more agreeably over it, with a uniform and regular 
friction. All this while the metal must have no more pressure 
than that which it derives from its own weight and that of the 
handle ; and the polisher must never be suffered to grow dry, 
but as often as it has any tendency to do so, the edges of it 
must be moistened with the hair-pencil; and now and then, 
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even when fresh putty is not laid on, the surface of the polisher 
should be touched with the brush to keep it moist. 

135. When the polish of the metal nearly bape the edge 
(for it always, as I said before, begins in the midd#) you must 
alter your method of working; for now the round strokes must 
be gradually altered for the short and straight ones. Supposing 
then you are just beginning to alter them; after having put 
on fresh putty, and gently rubbed it with two or three strokes 
of the bruiser, you place the metal on the tool, and after a 
stroke or two round and round, give it a few forward and back- 
ward, and from side to side, but with the edges very little over 
the tool; then having turned the metal one-eighth round in your 
hand, and having moved yourself as much round the block 
(which must be remembered throughout the whole process) you 
go on again with a stroke or two round, t lead you only to the 
cross strokes, which are now to be prinvipally used, and with 
more boldness. After this has been done some time, the metal 
will begin to move stiffly, as the friction now increases, and the 
speculum polishes very beautifully and fast; and the whole 
surface of the polishing tool will be equally covered over with 
a fine metallic bronze. The tool even now must not be suffered 
to become dry ; a single round stroke in each of your stations 
and turnings of the metal will be sufficient, and the rest must 
all be cross ones, for we are completing a eir¢ular figure. 
You must now be very diligent, for the polisher drying, and 
the friction increasing very fast, the business of the spherical 
figure is nearly atan end. As the metal wears much, its surface 
must be now and then cleaned, with a piece of shammy leather, 
from the black stuff which collects upon it; and the polisher 
likewise from the same matter with a soft piece of wet sponge. 
You will now be able to judge of the perfect spherical figure 
of the metal and tool, when there is a perfect correspondence 
between thesurfaces, by the fine equable feel there is in working, 
which is totally free from all jerks and inequalities. Having 
proceeded thus far, you may put the last finishing to this figure 
of the metal by bold cross strokes, only three or four in the 
directions of each of the eight diameters, turning the metal at 
the same time: this must be done quickly, for it ought, in 
this part of the process particularly, to be remembered, that 
if you permit the tool to grow quite dry, you will never be 
able, with all your force, to separate that and the metal, with- 
out destroying the polisher by heat. 

136. The metal has now a beautiful polish and a true 
spherical figure, but will by no means make a shay distinct 
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image in the telescope: for the speculum (if it be tried in the 
manner hereafter recommended) will not be found to make 
parallel rays converge without great aberration; indeed the 
deviation will be so great, as to be very sensibly perceived by 
a great indistinctness in the image. 


HOW TO GIVE THE PARABOLIC FIGURE TO THE METAL. 


137. In order then to give the speculum the last and finishing 
figure, which is done by a few strokes, it must be particularly 
remarked, that by working the metal round and round, the 
sphere of the polisher by this means growing less, it wears fastest 
in the middle: and as a segment of a sphere may become para- 
bolic by opening the extremes gradually from within outwards, 
so it may be equally well done by increasing the curvature in 
the middle, in a certain ratio, from without inwards. 

138. Supposing then the metal to be now truly spherical, 
stop the hole in the polisher, by forcing acogk into it underneath, 
about an inch, so that it do not reach quite to the surface; and 
having washed off any mud that may be on the surface of the 
tool with a wet soft piece of sponge, while the surface of it 
is a little moist, place the centre of the metal upon the middle 
of the polisher; then having. with the wet brush, lodged as 
much water round the edge of the metal as the projecting edge 
will hold, fill the hole of the metak and its handle with water, 
to prevent the evaporation of the moisture, and the consequent 
adhesion between the speculum and polisher, and let the whole 
rest in this state two or three hours: this will produce an inti- 
mate contact between the two, and by parting with any degree 
of warmth they may have acquired by the vicinity of tho opera- 
tor, they will grow perfectly cold together. 

139. By this time you may push out the cork from the 
polisher to discharge the water, and give the metal the para- 
bolic figure in the following manner : — 

140. Move the metal gently and slowly at first, a very little 
round the centre of the polisher, (indeed after this rest, it will 
move stifily,) then increasing by degrees the diameter of these 
strokes, aud turning the metal frequently round its axis, give 
ita larger circular motion, and this without any pressure but 
its own weight, and holding it loosely between the fingers: 
this manner of working may safely be continued about two 
minutes, mgwing yourself as usual round the block, anseearry: 
ing the rowhd strokes in .their increased and largest’state, not 
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more than will move the edge of the metal half an inch or five- 
eighths over the tool. The speculum must not all this while 
be taken off from the polisher ; and consequently no fresh putty 
can be added. It will not be safe to continue this motion longer 
than the time above mentioned ; for if the parabolic tendency 
be carried the least too far, it will be impossible to recover a 
true figure of that kind, but by going through the whole process 
for the spherical one, in the manner before described, by the 
cross strokes upon the polisher, which takes a great deal of 
time. However, when there is occasion, it nay be done; and 
1 have myself several times recovered the circular figure, when 
1 had inadvertently goue too far with the parabolic; and 
ultimately finished the metal on the polisher without the use of 
the hones. 


TO TRY THE TRUB FIGURE OF THE METAL. 


141. It will now be proper to try the figure of the speculum, 
and that is always best done by placing it in the telescope it is 
intended for. ~In order to this, 1 used the instrument as a hind 
of microscope, placing the object, however, at such a distance 
that the rays may be nearly parallel. At about twenty yards 
a watch-paper, or some such object, on which there are some 
very fine hair-strokes of a graver, is fixed up. The lead must be 
then taken off from the back of the speculum; which is best 
done by placing the edge of a knife at the junction of the lead 
and metal, when, by striking the back of it with a slight blow, 
the pitch immediately separates, and the handle drops off; the 
remaining pitch may be scraped off with a knife, taking care 
that none of the dust stick to the polished face of the metal. 

142. Having placed the speculum in the cell of the tube, 
and directed the instrument to the object, make an annular 
kind of diaphragm with card-paper, so as to cover a circular 
portion of the middle part of the metal between the hole and 
the circumference, equal in breadth to about an eighth part 
of the diameter of the speculum: this paper ring should be 
fixed in the mouth of the telescope, and remain so during 
the whole experiment, for the part of the metal covered by it 
is supposed to be perfect, and therefore unemployed. 

143. Theré must likewise be two other circular pieces of 
card-paper cut out, of such sizes, that one may cover the centre 
of the metal by completely filling the hole in the last described 
eae piece; and-‘the other such a round piece as shall 
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exactly fit into the tube, and so broad as that the inner edge 
may just touch the outward circumference of the middle 
anpular piece. It would be convenient to have these two last 
pieces so fixed to an axis that they may be put in their places, 
or removed from thence so easily as not to displace or shake 
the instrument. All these pieces therefore together will com- 
pletely shut up the mouth of the telescope. 

144. Let the round piece which covers the centre of the 
metal, or that which has no hole in it, be removed ; and, by 
a nice adjustment of the screw, let the image (which is now 
formed by the centre of the mirror) be made as sharp and 
distinct as possible. This being done, every thing else remain- 
ing at rest, replace the central piece, and remove the outside 
annular one, by which means the circumference only of the 
speculum will be exposed, and the image now formed will be 
from the rays reflected from the outside of the metal. If there 
be no occasion to move the screw and little metal, and the two 
images formed by these two portions of the metal be perfectly 
sharp and equally distinct, the speculum is perfect, and of 
the true parabolic curve ; or at least the errors of the great and 
little speculum, if there be any, are corrected by each other. 

145. If, on the contrary, under the last circumstance, the 
image from the outside of the metal should not be distinct, and 
it should become necessary, in order to make it so, that the little 
speculum be brought nearer, it is plain that the metal is not yet 
brought to the parabolic figure; but if, on the other hand, in 
order to procure distinctness, you be obliged to remove the little 
speculum farther off, then the figure of the great speculum has 
been carried beyond the parabolic, and has assumed a hyperbolic 
form. When the latter is the case, the circular figure of the 
metal must be recovered (after having fixed on the handle 
with soft pitch) by bold cross strokes upon the polisher, finishing 
it again in the manner above-described. If the speculum be not 
brought to the parabolic form, it must cautiously have a few 
more round strokes upon the polisher ; indeed a very few of them, 
in the manner before described, make in effect a greater difference 
in the speculum than would be at first imagined. If a metal of 
a truly spherical figure were to be tried in the above-mentioned 
manner in the telescope (which I have frequently done) the 
difference of the foci of the two segments of the metal would be 
so considerable, as to require two or three turns of the screw to 
adjust them ; so very great is the aberration of a spherical figure 
of the speculum, and so improper to procure that sharpness and 
precision so necessary to a good reflecting telescope. 
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146. This 1s by no means the case with the object-glasses of 
refractors ; for besides that they are in fact never so distinct 
as well-finished reflectors, the apertures of them are so exceed- 
ingly small, compared to the latter, and the number of degrees 
employed so very small, that the inconvenience of a spherical 
figure 1s not so much perceived. Accordingly, we observe in 
the generality of reflectors (whose specula, unless by accident, 
are always spherical) that the only true rays which form the 
distinct image arise from the middle of the metal: and unless 
the defect be remedied by a considerable aperture, which 
destroys much light, the false reflection from the inside of the 
metal produces a greyish kind of haziness, which is never seen 
in Mr. Short’s, or indeed in any good telescopes. 

147. Supposing that the two foci of the different parts of 
the metal perfectly coincide, and that by the union of them 
when the apertures are removed, the telescope shews the objects 
very sharp and distinct, you are not, however, even then to con- 
clude that the instrument is not pa of farther improvement ; 
for you will perceive a sensible difference in the sharpness of 
the image, under different positions of the great speculum with 
respect to the little one, by turning round the great metal in its 
cell, and opposing different parts of it to different parts of the 
little metal, correcting by this means the error of one by the 
other. This attempt should be persevered in for some time, 
turning round the great speculum about one-sixteenth at a time, 
and carefully observing the most distinct situation each time 
the eye-piece is screwed on: when, by trying and turning the 
great metal all round, the distinctest position is discovered, 
the upper part of the metal should be marked with a black 
stroke, in order that it may always be lodged in the cell in the 
same position. This is the method Mr. Short always used ; 
and the caution is of so much consequence, that he thought 
it necessary to mention it very particularly in his printed 
directions for the use of the instrument. 

148. And farther, Mr. Short frequently corrected the errors 
of the great by the little metal in another way. If the great 
speculum did not answer quite well in the telescope, he cured 
that defect sometimes by trying the effect of several metals 
successively, by this means correcting the errors of one by the 
other; forinseveral of his telescopes which have passed through 
my hands, when the sizes and powers have been the same, J 
have found that the great metals, though very distinct in their 
proper telescopes, yet have, when taken out and changed from 
one to the other, spoiled hoth telescopes, rendering them 
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exceedingly indistinct, which could arise from no other cir- 
cumstance. For this reason I suppose it was, that he kept, 
ready finished, a great many large metals of the same focal 
length, so that, when he wanted to mounta telescope, he might, 
from a great choice, be able to combine those metals which 
suited each other best. 1 am strongly inclined to believe 
this was the case, not only from the above observation, but 
because he showed me himself a box of finished metals, in which 
I am sure there were a dozen and a half of the same fucal 
length. : 

149. To return: A little use in working will make the whole 
of the process of grinding and polishing very easy and certain ; 
for though I-have endeavoured to be as particular as I can (I am 
almost afraid tov much so) it is yet scarcely possible to supply 
a want of dexterity, arising from habit only, by the most 
laboured and minute description. And though the above 
account may appear irksome to the reader, as it lies cold before 
the eye, [am very sure, whoever attempts to make the instru- 
ment, will not complain of it as tediously particular. 

150. 1 will, however, farther remark, that when the metal 
begins to move stiffly upon the polisher, and particularly when 
the figure is almost brought to the parabolic form, it will be 
necessary to fix the elbows against the sides, in order to give 
momentum and equability to the motion of the hand by that 
of the whole body. 

151. ‘The same polisher will serve for several metals, if it 
be somewhat warmed when you begin to use it. 

152. There is another circumstance, and a material one too, 
which must not be omitted; it is this: For the very same 
reason that the pitch should not be too hard or soft, the work 
will not proceed well in the heat of summer, or the cold of 
winter; in the latter, it may be possible to remedy the defect 
by having the room warmed with a stove; and in the summer, 
the other inconvenience may perhaps be avoided by using a 
harder kind of pitch; but I much doubt in either case whether 
the work will go on so kindly ; I have myself always wrought 
in spring and autumn. 

153. The process of polishing, and indeed grinding upon 
the hones, will not go on so well if it be not continued uninter- 
ruptedly from beginning to end; for if the work of either kind 
be left but for a quarter of an hour, and you then return to it 
again, it will be sometime before the tool and metal can get 
iuto a kindly way of working ; and till they do, you are hurt- 
ing what was done before. 
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154. I have all along supposed that the metal we have been 
working was about four inches diameter: if it be either larger 
or smaller, the sizes of the hones, bruiser, and polisher, must 
be proportionably different. I never find any ill consequence 
arising from the different expansion from heat and cold in any 
of the tools, though they be made of different metals and sub- 
stances, unless the inconvenience, occasioned by the interrup- 
tion before hinted at, be thought to result from thence ; for the 
alteration produced in the surface of the speculum, both by 
grinding and polishing, is so much quicker than any that can 
be supposed to arise from the former cause, that it is never 
attended with any practical consequence. 

155. Magnifying very minute objects, and particularly 
reading at a distance, have been generally considered as the 
surest tests of the goodness of a telescope; and indeed when 
the-page is placed at a great distance, so that the letters subtend 
but a very small angle at the eye, if then they appear with 
great precision and sharpness, it is most probable that the 
instrument isa good one. But we are, nevertheless, sometimes 
apt to be deceived by this method ; nor is it always possible to 
determine upon the different merits of two instruments of equal 
power, by this mode of exaimination ; for when the letters are 
removed to the utmost extent of the powers of the two instru- 
ments, the eye is apt to be prejudiced by the imagination. If 
two or three words cun be here and there made out, all the 
rest are guessed at by the sense; insomuch that an observer, 
zealous for the honour of his instrument, is very apt to 
deceive himself in spite of his intentions. The surer test is 
by figures, where you can procure no aid from this sort of 
deception. In order to examine my reflecting telescopes, I 
made upon a piece of copper, and on a black ground, six 
lines consisting of about twelve pieces of gold figures, and each 
line of figures differing in magnitude, from the smallest that 
could be distinctly made, to those of about two-tenths of an 
inch long; moreover, the figures in the several lines were differ- 
ently disposed, and the sum of each line also differed. It is 
evident that by this method all guess is precluded ; and that of 
two instruments of the same powers, that which can make out 
the least order of figures, which will be known by the sum, is 
the best telescope. Such a plate 1 caused to be fixed up for 
experiments against the top of a steeple, about three hundred 
yards north of my house; and it will serve to give some idea 
of the distinctness with which very small figures could be 
made out at that distance, by saying, that in a clear state of 
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the air and with the sun bebind me, with a telescope of eighteen 
inches focal length which Count Bruhl did me the honour 
to accept, and now has in his possession, I have seen the legs 
of a small fly, and the shadows of them, with great precision 
and exactness. 

156. [cannot conclude without indulging myself in an obser- 
vation on the amazing sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton in every 
subject upon which he thought fit to employ his attention. It 
was he who first proposed, and indeed practised, the polishing 
with pitch ; a substance which at first sight perhaps every one 
but himself would have thought very improper, from its soft- 
ness, to produce that correctness of figure so necessary upon 
these occasions ; and yet I do believe, that it is the only sub- 
stance in nature that is perfectly well calculated for the purpose; 
for at the same time that it is soft enough to suffer the putty 
to lodge very freely on its surface, and for that reason to give 
a most tender and delicate polish ; it is likewise totally inelastic, 
and therefore never, from that principle, suffers any alteration 
in the figure you give it. If the first makers of the instrument, 
therefore, had given proper credit to, or had simply followed 
the hint Sir Isaac gave, it would have saved them infinite 
trouble, &nd they would have produced much better instruments ; 
but the pretended refinement, of drawing a tincture from pitch, 
with spirits of wine, affords you only the resinous, hard, and 
untractable part of the pitch, divested of all that part of its 
original substance which is necessary to give it that accom- 
modating pliability in which it excellence consists. 

157. It is needless to swell this account with a detail of the 
process for polishing the little speculum, as it must be conducted 
in the same manner which has been already described in that 
of the large one; only observing, that as the little metal has 
an uninterrupted face, without a hole, so there is no occasion 
for one in the polisher; and likewise, that as a spherical figure 
is all that seed. here be practically attempted, so the difficultv 
in finishing is infinitely short of that of the other. : 

158. As it is always necessary to solder to the back of tue 
little speculum a piece of brass, as a fixture for the screw to 
adjust its axis, I shall just hint a safe and neat mothod of doing 
it, which may be very useful to the optical or mathematical 
instrument-maker upon other occasions. Having cleaned the 
parts to be soldered very well, cut outa piece of tin-foil the 
exact size of them; then dip a feather into a pretty strong 
solution of sal ammoniac in water, and rub it over the surfaces 
to be soldered ; after which place the tin-foil between them as 
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fast as you can (for the air will quickly corrode their surfaces so 
as to prevent the solder taking) and give the whole a gradual 
and sufficient heat to melt the tin. If the joints to be soldered 
have been made very flat, they will not be thicker than a hair: 
though the surfaces be ever so extensive, the soldering may be 
conducted in the same manner, only that care must be taken, by 
general pressure, to keep them close together. In this manner, 
for instance, a silver graduated plate may be soldered on to the 
brass limb of a quadrant, so as not to be discernible by any thing 
but the different colour of the metals. This method was com- 
municated tome by the late Mr. Jackson, who during his life 
kept it a secret, as he used it in the construction of his quad- 
rants, and it is, I believe, not as yet known to any workman. 

159. In the annexed plate, are figured the shape of the 
leaden tool for rough-grinding ; the hones ; and the apparatus 
to be applied to the mouth of the telescope, to ascertain the 
true figure of the speculum. 

160. It was some time after I had written the above account, 
that I saw Mr. Short’s method of polishing object-glasses for 
refracting telescopes, (forming Essay II. of the present series.) 
By that paper I find that what I before strongly suspected is 
really the case, viz. that he knew how well pitch was calculated 
for purposes of this kind. Only it may be remarked, that as 
glass is much harder, polishes much slower, and consequently 
does not wear away and alter its figure so soon as the metal of 
which the speculum is made; and as at the same time (on 
account of the very small apertures allowed to telescopes of 
this sort) nothing more than a spherical figure is proposed ; he 
is therefore obliged to use pitch in a hard, friable, and stubborn 
state: whereas, considering the delicate substance of the metal 
speculum, and the figure intended to be given to it, the soft 
pitch of the common sort, by suffering the putty to bed itself 
in its substance, produces the most beautiful polish ; and by its 
eee is better calculated for that mutual accommodation 

etween polisher and metal, which is so necessary to the figure 
proposed. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES, PLATE LXXXIII. 


Fig. 1. The grinder for working off the rough face of the 
metal ; the black strokes represent deep grooves made with a 
graver. 

Fig.2. The bed of hones, which is to complete the spherical 
figure of the speculum, and to render its surface fit for the polisher. 
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Fig. 3, An apparatus for examining the parabolic figure of 
the speculum. 

AA, the mouth of the telescope, or edge of the great tube. 

BB, a thin piece of wood fastened into, and flush with the 
end of the tube; to which is permanently fixed the annular 
piece of pasteboard CC, intended to cover, and to prevent the 
action of the corresponding part of the speculum. 

D, another piece of pasteboard, fixed by a pin to the piece 
of wood BB, on which it turns as onacentre ; so that the great 
annular opening HH may be shut up by the ring IF, or the 
aperture GG by the imperforate piece E, in such manner that, 
in the first instance, the reflection may be from the centre, and 
in the latter from the circumference, of the great speculum. 


ESSAY VI. 


Directions for making the best Composition for the 
Metals of reflecting Telescopes, and the Method of 
casting, grinding, polishing, and giving the great 
Speculum the true parabolic Figure. 


161. The methods in general use for casting, grinding, and 
polishing the metals for reflecting telescopes being well known 
to workmefi, and having been treated of in the most full and 
satisfactory manner in Essays III and V, I shall not dwell 
upon these points, but shall add such directions and observa- 
tions of my own as I have found by experience to answer 
much better than the methods taught by those writers. Some 
telescopes constructed by me have been tried by the Rev. Dr. 
Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal, and found very greatly to 
excel in brightness,* and to equal in other respects telescopes 
of the same size, constructed by the best artists in London. 


* “Mr. Edwards’s telescopes show a white object perfectly white, and all 
objects of their natural colours; very different from common reflecting 
telescopes, which give a dingy coppeiish appearance to objects. I found by a 
careful experiment, that they shew objects as bright as a treble object-class 
achromatic telescope, both being put under equal circumstances of areas of the 
aperture of the object-metal and object-glass, and equal magnifying powers ; 
whereas the diameter of the apeiture of a common reflecting telescope must be 
to that of an achromatic telescope as 8 to 5, to produce an equal efiect.” 

NEVIL MASKELYNE. 
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OF THE BEST COMPOSITION FOR REFLECTING SPECULA. 


162. That I may not be tedious upon this point, it may be 
necessary to acquaint my reader, that I have made ex- 
periments upon the following metals and semi-metals, in order 
to discover a composition for a speculum, which should reflect 
the greatest quantity of light, and consequently be capable of 
receiving the finest polish. I combined them in several 
proportions, and ground and polished them. ‘The metals and 
semi-metals I tried were silver, platina, iron, copper, brass, 
lead, and tin; crude antimony. regulus of antimony, martial 
regulus of antimony, arsenic, bismuth, zinc, and antimony 
combined with cawkstone.* Having tried many compositions 
of them, (as enumerated in the concluding section of this essay,) 
I found that 32 ounces of copper, with 15 or 16 ounces of 
grain tin (accoiding to the purity of the copper) with the 
addition of a little brass and arsenic ;}+ viz. one ounce of each 
tu the above proportion of copper and tin, will form a metal 
capable, when polished in a proper manner, of reflecting 
much more light than any other metal that has as yet been 
offered tu the public. 

163. When I say that the proportion of tin is from 15 or 16 
to 82 ounces of copper, I would be understood, that the propor- 
tion of tin will not always be accurately the same, as copper 
will take more or less tin to perfectly saturate it, according to 
its purity. It might be of use previously to purify the copper 
as much as possible. <A very little experience in these matters 
will enable any one to know exactly when the copper is 
completely. saturated ; as the composition will, if broken, 
appear of a most beautiful, bright, and glassy nature, very 
much resembling the fine face of quicksilver. My method to 
ascertain that point accurately, is to melt 32 ounces of copper, 
and to add to it, when sufficiently fused, 15 ounces of tin, and 
to pour the mixture into an ingot: then to a certain known 
portion of this composition, I add a very small, but known 
portion of tin, and thus, by a few trials, [ can easily obtain 
the point of complete saturation, and the maximum of perfec- 


Y 
* See a most curious experiment upon cawkstone and antimony in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 110. 
t If one ounce of silver be added to this composition, the metal will be 
much better and whiter. 
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tion. Having then ascertained what portion of tin 1 added to 
the above know quantity of the composition, I add the 
proportional quantity of tin to the whole, when melted a 
second time. Thus, if I find that I must add a quarter of an 
ounce of tin to one pound of the composition, so as to obtain 
the ne plus ultra of brilliancy ;* then I know, that when I 
shall melt the remainder of the metal a second time, in order 
to cast the speculum, I must add one ounce of grain tin to 
four pounds of the composition, made according to the 
proportion of 32 ounces of copper to 15 ounces of tin. The 
arsenic must be added in the second melting, when the 
speculum is intended to be cast, as the heat of the mixture, 
in the first melting, is so great as to render the most part of 
the arsenic volatile, and in a great measure prevent its action 
upon the metals. It is somewhat singular that arsenic, though 
particularly recommended by Sir Isaac Newton tf for this 
purpose, should be hastily thrown aside by the founders, as 
well as passed over unnoticed by the writers upon this subject. 
This imprudent disuse of it I can only attribute to the dis- 
agreeable fumes or vapours which arise when it is introduced 
into the crucible to the melted mixture, which may produce 
disagreeable effects upon the operator, if proper care be not 
taken to prevent them from being received into the lungs §. 
All the precaution necessary, is to bruise the arsenic coarsely, 
and introduce it intv the crucible with a pair of tongs, having 
tied it up in a piece of paper; giving it then a stir with a 
wooden spatula, retaining your breath, avoid it till you can 
see no more vapours arise from the crucible, when the metal 
will be ready to be poured into the flasks to cast the speculum. 


® If too much tin should be added ; viz. if 17 ounces of tin are put to $2 
ounces of copper, the composition is not brilliant when broken, but of a gray, 
bine, and dull colour. If the quantity of the tin be further increased, the 
metal will become almost black. 

¢ Sir Isaac Newton melted the copper first, then added the arsenic, and 
lastly the tin; as withont doubt he knew that the tin should remnin in a fluid 
state the shortest time possible. It is true that Sir Isaac added the arsenic to 
the melted copper; but as he well knew that a great part of it would be 
rendered volatile, he therefore added a very large quantity of it; viz. arsenic 
1 to copper 6. 

¢ See Dr. David Gregory’s Optics, by Dr. Brown and Dr. Desaguliers, 
p. 219; or Philosophical Transactions, No. 81. 

§ I have been assured by two ingenious experimental philosophers, that the 
fames of arsenic, even when the garlic smell is very strong, are not in the least 
ptejadicial to the lungs.— Nevil Maskelyne. 
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164. The great use of arsenic, in this composition, is to ren- 
der the metal much more compact and solid, and indeed much 
more beautiful, as any one may experience by comparing the 
composition with arsenic, with the same composition of copper 
and tin without arsenic. In general I find one ounce of 
arsenic* sufficient for one pound of metal. A much greater 
quantity of arsenic may be used without any disadvantage to 
the beauty or compactness of the metal ; but then it is too apt 
to tarnish if exposed to the air for some time; three-quarters 
of an ounce, or an ounce of arsenic, to one pound of com- 
position, will not tarnish in the least degree. Indeed the 
reason why the metals, gencrally made use of for specula, 
tarnish when they are much exposed to the air, is because the 
quantity of copper in their composition is not nearly saturated, 
and the acid (oxygen) contained in the air, by acting upon it, 
_extracts the copper from the tin, (oxidizes the copper,) and 
turns the metal into a dirty or dingy-coloured speculum, and 
which (besides the great loss of light) causes the common reflect- 
ing telescopes to show all objects of adirty red or yellowish colour. 
This, however, is not the case in the metals made of the above 
composition ; for, as the copper is completely saturated, the air 
cannot act upon it in the least degree. 

165. I must not, however, pass over one caution in the mode 
or manner of melting the composition, and that is, that the cop- 
per must be inelted first of all, and rendered as fluid as possible, 
then the brass and silver must be added, and the whole fluxed 
with the common black flux, made of two parts of tartar to 
one of nitre, or by stirring the melted mixture with a wooden 
spatula of birch, and made as fluid as possible. The tin must 
now be added, and the whole poured off immediately after it 
is once stirred together; for if the mixture is continued on 
the fire some time after the tin is added to it, it will always 
prove porous afterwards, though it be melted a second time 
with the smallest heat possible. As I ever found this to be 
the case, I naturally conjectured that the metal would be most 
solid and free from pores, when the tin remained the least 
time possible in a state of calcination. Experience determined 
the truth of my conjecture, and I now find that the best 
method possible to make this composition to the greatest 
advantage is, to melt the copper as fluid as possible ; and flux 


* One ounce of arsenic will, however, snfficiently act upon and bind three 
pounds weight of the metal, so that it shall never tarnish by the air. 
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it with the black flux; to melt the tin in a separate crucible 
by itself; to take the two crucibles out of the fire, and pour 
the melted tin into the fluid copper ; and stir it instantly with 
a wooden spatula, and pour the whole immediately into a 
large quantity of cold water. The sudden clill from the cold 
water divides the melted mass into an infinite number of small 
particles, and by that means cools it instantaneously, and 
consequently prevents the tin from calcining sensibly; and 
hence I have always found, that in the second melting, the 
composition was entirely free from pores, even thougb no 
arsenic had been employed. Yet the addition of arsenic ever 
rendered it much more compact, and indeed specifically 
heavier,* as well as more brillant and beautiful. On revers- 
ing the process, if the tin is put into the bottom of the crucible, 
and the copper at the top of it, which I have frequently done, 
the copper will melt with a very little heat; whereas, when 
the copper is put into the crucible by itself, it requires a pretty 
strong heat to cause it to melt. When I first made use of 
this method, I imagined I had discovered a very easy one to 
melt the copper, and consequently I thought I had greatly 
improved the common method: and as Mr. Mudge ascribed 
the pores in the metal to the tin being calcined by the great 
heat of the fluid copper at its first melting, I naturally 
expected to find the metal, made by the above process, totally 
free from pores, especially in the second melting, as the heat 
was considerably less than if the copper had been melted first 
by itself. However, I always found it full of pores, much 
more porous than I had ever seen it before. For some time 
I could not discover the true cause, having no idea that the 
pores were owing to the tin remaining so long in the fire in a 
fluid state, and therefore in a state of perpetual calcination. 
I attributed the porosity of the metals, which I made of this 
composition, to a multiude of causes, till thoroughly tried 
of experiments and conjectures to ascertain the true reason, 
I was determined to melt the copper first and the tin after- 
wards, as I had always done before I dropped upon this 
{proved method, as imagined. The result was, the metal 
was infinitely more compact, and much less porous. By 
melting the copper first, and then adding the tin to it, I soon 
discovered that the longer the tin remained in the fire, the 


“ The specific gravity of the composition itself is 8.78 ; with the addition of 
one ounce of arsenic to one pound of metal, is 8.89. 
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more porous the metal turned out ; and vice versa, the sooner 
I poured it off, after I had added the tin, the more compact 
and free from pores it proved. Frum these observations, [ 
determined to try the effect of adding the tin in a fluid state 
to the melted copper; and to cool the whole immediately, to 
prevent, as far as I was able, calcination from taking place. 
Experience confirmed my conjectures ; and 1 soon found that 
by pouring the whole melted mass, the instant they were 
mixed and stirred together, into cold water, the metal always 
proved in the second melting, solid, and much more compact, 
beautiful, and white, than [ had ever seen it by any other 
process. One thing I cannot pass over, as it affords a clear 
proof of the use of arsenic in rendering the metal much more 
solid and compact, and consequently more free from pores, 
“than if no arsenic had been used in the composition: When- 
ever I made the composition, by melting the copper and tin 
together, by putting them into the crucible at the same time, 
and melting them down together, the metal was always porous, 
as I observed before; however frequently I melted it after- 
wards, and though I gave it no more heat than was barely 
necessary to melt it: yet if I added to this very porous metal, | 
after it was melted, a small quantity of arsenic, viz. an ounce 
to one pound of the metal, it was really astonishing to see 
how much better the metal turned out, being considerably 
harder than befere, and incomparably less porous. I mention. 
this circumstance, which any one may easily try, to show the 
very great advantage of using a small portion of arsenic to 
render it more compact, and, as Sir Isaac Newton justly 
observes, more white, than before. 

166. The use of the small portion of brass in this com- 
position is to render it more tough, ard not so excessively 
brittle as this composition without the brass would prove. 
A small portion of‘silver will render the metal much whiter, 
though, if too much is added, it is apt to be porous. 

Having said so much relative to the composition of the 
metal, which indeed is a capital article, I pass on to 


THE MANNER OF CASTING THE METAL. 


167. The sand most proper for casting this, and indeed any 
other metal, is a fine sand, with no more loam or clay mixed 
with it naturally, than is absolutely necessary to make it tena- 
cious enough to adhere together when properly moistened 
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If too much clay is mixed by nature with*the sand, it will 
always blow the metal in different directions, sometimes 
indeed to the great danger of the operator. On the contrary, 
if the sand does not contain a sufficient quantity of clay, it 
will not remain in the flasks, or take a proper impression 
from the pattern or model. The best sand I could ever meet 
with for the purpose of casting specula, is the common High- 
gate sand (near London) generally used by the London 
founders. It should be as little wet as may be, and well 
beaten, but not too hard. The flasks should be at least two 
inches wider than the metal intended to be cast. If the sand 
is not of a sufficient thickness round the metal, it will con- 
stantly become dry when the hot fluid metal is poured into it, 
and consequently will contract, and, of course the fluid 
metal will run out of the flasks. A proper thickness of sand 
will, however, prevent this accident. The metal or pattern 
should be made of brass or hard pewter, and must be a little 
larger and thicker than the speculum intended to be cast from 
it; as the thing cast is always a little less than the pattern, 
owing to its contracting a small degree in cooling. A 
wooden pattern will not quit the sand near so well as one 
made of metal; besides, wood will always warp by the mois- 
ture of the sand, and consequently will give a false figure or 
form to the intended speculum. 

168. As the composition I have given for the speculum is 
the hardest, and consequently the most brittle of any metal yet 
known, so it is the most difficult to cast. The common man- 
ner of casting other specula, will not avail, in the least degree, 
here; and it was a very considerable time before 1 found out 
a certain and infallible way to cast them free from faults or 
flaws in the face. In general, they cracked in the cooling, 
from the moisture of the sand. The only method possible to 
cast them well, (for indeed I have tried many methods,) is to 
cast them with the face downwards. The ingate or git should 
be at the back of the metal, and at the very edge of it; its 
breadth, where it joins the metal, should be at least half the 
diameter of the metal, and its thickness must be half the 
thickness of the metal at the edge ; the upper part of the git 
should contain as much metal, at least, or even more, than 
the speculum itself. I could give my reader sufficient reasons 
for every part of the process above directed, but I might be 
thought too tedious: suffice it then that I inform him, that he 
wifl find these directions to answer in practice ; and, I believe 
Ff can say, that no one whatever can cast specula, of this 
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brilliant and brittle composition, by any other means than 
what I have now pointed out. 

169. When the pattern, with its ingate or git, is taken out 
of the sand, ten or a dozen small holes should be made through 
the sand, at the back of the mould, with a small wire or 
common knitting needle to permit the air to escape, as the 
metal is poured into the mould. I have found by experience, 
that several small holes are infinitely better for that purpose, 
than one large hole.* 

170. When the metal is melted a second time, which must 
be done with as small a degree of heat as possible, add the 
proportional quantity of crude arsenic in coarse powder, and 
stir it well with a wooden spatula; when the fumes are gone 
off, take the metal off the fire, take away the dross, and add 
half an ounce or an ounce of powdered rosin, or equal parts 
of powdered rosin and nitre, in order te give the metal a good 
face; stir it well with a stick, and pour it immediately into the 
flasks. When the git is filled up with the fluid metal, strike 
the flasks gently, so as to shake or jog the metal in them in a 
small degree; this will prevent any flaws in the face from any 
air-bubbles being lodged there. When the metal has remained 
in the flasks for a few minutes, so as to become entirely solid, 
open the flasks while the metal is red-hot, (it cannot crack in 
this state, though it is exposed to the air, as all metals are 
malleable when they are red-hot,) and take out the speculum 
with a pair of tongs, laying hold of it by it the git, but take 
care to keep the face downwards, to prevent it from sinking. 
Force out the sand from the hole, in the middle of the mirror, 
with a piece of wood or iron, and place the speculum in an 
iron pot, with a large quantity of hot ashes or small coals, so 
as to bury the speculum in them a sufficient depth. If the 
sand is not forced out of the hole, in the manner above 
directed, the metal, by sinking as it cools, will embrace the 
sand in the middle of the speculum so tight, as to cause it to 
crack before it becomes entirely cold. And if the metal is not 
taken out of the sand, and put into a pot with hot ashes or coals 
to anneal it, I can assert that the moisture from the sand will 
always break the metal. Let the speculum remain in the 


* If several small holes are made for the air to escape, the back of the metal 
will be cast much neater than if one hole only is used for this purpose. Besides, 
when one hole only is used to let the air escape, the metal is very apt to crack 
in that place, owing to the sinking of the metal in cooling. 
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ashes till the whole is become quite cold. The git may be 
easily taken off by marking it round with a common fine half- 
round file, and giving it then a gentle blow. The metal is 
then to be rough-ground and figured. 


OF ROUGH-GRINDING AND FIGURING THE SPECULUM. 


171. In rough-grinding, figuring, and polishing the metal, 
two tools only are necessary, besides a common grindstone. 
One chief reason why workmen do not give a good figure to 
their specula, is, that they use too many tools, which in a great 
measure destroy each other’s effects. As nature always acts in 
the most simple manner, so if we could always imitate her in this 
respect, we should arrive at a much greater degree of excel- 
lence in most of our mechanical pursuits. Besides, the tools 
generally made use of by workmen are considerably too large 
in diameter ever to give a correct and uniform figure. All 
the tools I make use of, are a rough grinder, composed of 
lead and tin mixed together, or else of pewter: this rough- 
grinder serves also for a polisher. This tool, with a bed of 
stones or hones, are all that are necessary. A bruiser (as 
directed in Essays III and V) is totally unnecessary, causes 
considerably more work, and, after all, is really detrimental. 
The best method I have ever found to rough-grind the specu- 
lum, is to grind the surface of it quite bright upon a common 
grindstone,* made nearly to the figure or focus of the specu- 
lam by a gauge. Take it then to a convex tool made of lead 
and tin, or else of pewter, and grind the metal upon it with 
fine emery. This emery, however fine it may be, will break 
up the metal very much; but we can easily cure that process, 
as I shall show hereafter. This tool or rough grinder, should 
be made of an elliptical form, and not circular, (for a reason 

. I shall point out hereafter,) and of such dimensions, that the 
shortest diameter of the ellipse shall be equal in breadth to the 
diameter of the mirror, and the longest diamet r of the ellipti- 
cal tool should be to the shortest diameter in the proportion 


* The grindstone may easily be brought to the form of the guage, by holding 
the sharp edge of an iron bar against it, whilst . s turned round, ‘ll so much 
is worn away from its surface, as shall cause it to take the true curvature of the 
guage. 
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of 10 to 9 accurately, for a reason to be mentioned hereafter, 
The manner of working or figuring the metal upon this tool, 
and indeed upon all the succeeding tools, is taught in Essays 
ILI and V, to which I shall refer my reader, as 1 only mean 
to give my own improvements. 

172. When the metal is brought to a true figure, it must 
be taken to a convex tool, formed with some stones brought 
from a place called Edgedon, in Shropshire, situated between 
Ludlow and Bishop’s Castle. ‘These stones or hones are of a 
fine grain, and will easily cut the metal and bring it to a fine 
face. Indeed the blue hones,* used in general by the opticians 
for this purpose, will scarce touch the metal, and it will bea 
laborious undertaking to bring the metal to a fine face, so as 
to take out all the breaks-up from the emery, by the common 
blue hones. By means, however, of the above-mentioned 
stones, they may easily be ground and truly figured. The 
bed of stones should be of a circular figure, and but very 
little larger than the metal intended to be figured upon it; viz. 
about two-tenths of an inch, but not more, for a speculum of 
four or five inches in diameter. If the tool is made consider- 
ably larger than the metal, it will grind the metal perpetually 
into a larger sphere, and by no means of a good figure: if the 
metal and tool are of the same size exactly, the metal will 
work truly spherical; but it is apt to shorten its focus less and 
less, unless the metal and tool are worked alternately upwards. 
It had therefore better be made a little larger (about one 
twentieth part greater in diameter) than the mirror, when it 
will not shorten its focus. ‘Too much water should not be 
used at a time upon the hone pavement, or the figure will be 
very bad, which may easily be seen by the face of the metal 
appearing of different degrees of brightness in different parts 
of it. 

173. When the metal is brought to a very fine face and 
figure by the bed of stones, it is ready to receive a polish ; 
but before I shall give my directions concerning the man- 
ner of polishing it, I must mention a circumstance or two 
I had inadvertently passed over. ‘The metal must not be cast 
too thick, or it*vill never take the parabolic figure intended 
to be given to it. The best proportion I have found for this 


* Should any one, howev; ,;make use of the common blue hones, he should 
use as little ‘water as possible, Snen the metal is put upon them, as they will cut 


much better when barely wet, than if much water is used upon their face 
37. VOL. Il. 
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purpose is, a metal of 4} inches diameter and 18 inches focus, 
should be four-tenths of an inch thick at the edge of it; the 
back of the mirror should be convex, to strengthen it, and to 
cause it to spring and adhere to the polisher uniformly. Its 
convexity should be equal to its concavity on the face, that 
the metal may be every where of an equal thickness. The 
handle should be made of lead, of the same convexity and 
concavity as the metal, its thickness about double that of the 
metal, and its diameter three-fourths of that of the speculum ; 
it should have a hole in the middle, with a copper or iron 
screw on it, so as to put it, together with the mirror, to which 
it is fastened with pitch, on a collar lathe, in order to smooth 
and finish the edge of the metal, which may be done by hold- 
ing, at the first, a fine file to it, when in the lathe, and after- 
wards one of the above-mentioned stones. ‘The motion of the 
lathe should be slow while the file is used, and the pressure light. 


OF POLISHING THE METAL, AND GIVING IT THE TRUE 
PARABOLIC FIGURE. 


174. The rough-grinder of an elliptical form, is now to be 
covered with common pitch. I generally make my own pitch 
by boiling tar in a ladle, or crucible, over a very slow fire, 
till it becomes of the consistence I require; for a great nicety, 
is required in the degfee of the hardness of the pitch. The 
harder the pitch is, the better figure it will give to the metal, 
as it does not alter its figure in working, as soft pitch does ; 
besides, the metal will acquire a lustre upon a polisher mode- 
rately hard, so as to show objects reflected from it as vivid, 
and as near their natural colour, as possible; but if the pitch 
is too soft, some of its finest particles will always adhere to 
the face of the metal, and form a very fine and thin cuticle 
or covering upon its surface. ‘This circumstance is rendered 
very evident by viewing any white object in the metal, 
(a sheet of white’ paper for examplc,) when that fine cuticle 
or thin surface of the pitch upon the speculum will cause it 
to show the object of a dingy brown colour, and not of its 
genuine whiteness. Pitch may be easily made harder, by 
adding to it a proper quantity of rosin. I often use equal 
quantities of pitch and rosin, so as to make the mixture just 
so hard when cold as to receive an impression from a mode- 
rate pressure of my nail. A polisher made with pitch and 
rosin has this advantage: viz. though itis hard, yet it is not so 
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brittle as when pitch only is used, and made hard by boiling it, 
and consequently not so liable to break or chip off at the 
edges, and thereby scratch the meta]. Pour the melted pitch 
and rosin, when pretty cool, from the crucible upon the 
elliptic tool,* so as to cover it every where, whem spread upon 
it with an iron spatula, about the thickness of a half-cruwn 
piece. If the covering is too thin, it will continually alter 
its figure, hy the heat it acquires in working the metal upon 
it, and thereby give a bad figure also to the speculum. When 
it is somewhat cool, lay a piece of writing paper upon the 
surface of the pitch, and gently press the mirror upon the 
paper; instantly pull the paper from off the pitch, after you 
have pressed the mirror upon it, else it might adhere to the 
pitch, and you will find the polisher will be nearly figured 
to the form of the speculum. If it has not taken an exact 
figure every where, which would appear by the fine marks of 
the grain of the paper upon the pitch, gently warm the 
surface of the pitch, and repeat the operation as before, till 
you have formed it of the exact figure of the metal. With 
a penknife take away now all the superfluous pitch from the 
edge of the polisher, and with a conical piece of wood form 
the hole in the middle accurately round ; in other words, let 
the pitchy surface be every where of the exact size and shape 
as the lead tvol which is under it. 

175, It may be necessary to mention, that the hole in the 
middle of the polisher should go quite through the tool, (for 
a particular reason,) and should be made of the same size, 
or somewhat less, than the hole in the middle of the speculum. 
This is a necessary caution, and indeed I have always found 
that small mirrors, without any hole in the middle, will polish 
much better, and the figure will be more correct, if the 
polisher has a hole in the middle of it. 


* The clliptic tool must be made pretty warm, or the pitch will not adhere 
to it. 

+ When the polisher is brought to its true figure, gently warm it at the fire, 
and with the edge of a knife divide it into several squares, by pressing the 
edge of the knife gently upon the pitch. These squares, by receiving the small 
portion of the metal that works off it in polishing, will cause the figure of the 
speculum to be more correct than if no such squares had been made.—The 
polisher may also be formed, without the writing paper, by dipping the mirror 
into cold water, and afterwards pressing it upon the surface of the pitch, (when 
it is somewhat cool,) and by repeating this operation till it has taken the exact 
figuie of the metal, 
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176. The powder I prefer above all others, to give a most 
exquisite lustre, is colcothar of vitriol,* and not putty. 
Putty gives metals a white lustre, or, as workmen call it, 
a silver hue; but good colcothar of vitriol will polish with 
a very fine and high black lustre, so as to give the metal 
finished with it, the complexion of polished steel. To know 
if the colcothar of vitriol is good, put some of it into your 
mouth, and if you find it dissolves away, it is good; but if 
you find’ it hard and cranch between your teeth, then it is 
bad, and not well burned. Good colcothar of vitriol is of 
a deep red, or a deep purple colour, and is soft and oily 
when rabbed between the fingers: bad colcothar of vitriol is 
of a light red colour, and feels harsh and gritty. The colco- 
thar of vitriol should be levigated between two surfaces of 
polished steel, and wrought with a little water; when it is 
worked dry, you may add a little more water to carry it lower 
down to what degree you please. When the colcothar of 
vitriol has been wrought dry three or four times, it will acquire 
a black colour, and will be low enongh or sufficiently fine 
to give an exquisite lustre. This levigated colcothar of 
vitrio] I put in a small phial, and pour some water upon it, and 
afterwards I use it for polishing the metals in the same manner 
that washed putty is always directed to be made use of for 
that purpose. I always put on a large quantity of washed 
colcothar of vitriol at once, so as to saturate the pitch, and 
form a fine coating of the colcothar, and very rarely make 
use of a second application. If a second or third application 
of colcothar should be found necessary to bring the metal 
toa high lustre, or to take out any scratches upon its face, 
use it very sparingly, or you will destroy the-polish you have 
already attained. When the metal is nearly polished, it will 
always generate some black mud upon the surface of the 
mirror, and also upon the tool. Wipe it now away from the 
face of the metal, with some very soft wash leather; though 
if too much of this mud be taken away, it will not polish 
so well. Indeed a little experience in these matters, will 
better suffice than a volume written upon the subject. 

177. In regard to the parabolic figure to be given to the 
metal, no particular caution is required in the polishing; the 


* Coicothar of vitriol is the ancient name for what chemists now call the 
red oxide of iron, It may be prepared, by calcining the sulphate of iron 
(common copperas) until it becomes red. 
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elliptical tool will always cause the speculum to work into an 
accurate parabolical figure, supposing the transverse and 
conjugate diameters bear the true proportion to each other, 
and the metal is not too thick to prevent it always from 
adhering firmly and uniformly to the polisher. Should the 
pitch prove too soft, it will give way, and alter the figure a 
little. This circumstance will render the figure of the mirror 
sometimes a small degree short of the parabola, and some- 
times a very little beyond it; but by a little perseverance the 
correct figure is very easily acquired. 

178. I could very easily give the reader the reason why 
an elliptical tool, of a proper proportion, will always give 
a parabolical figure; and, if the transverse diameter is 
increased, it will then always give a hyperbolical figure; but 
as I am writing upon the practical part of making reflecting 
telescopes, and not the theory, I will not offend his patience. 
To convince any one of the certainty of my assertions, let 
him polish a metal 2} inches diameter, and 93 inches focus, 
upon an elliptical tool, whose diameters are 2} and 3 inches, 
and I can assert he will always find the metal, when polished, 
(if it is not too thick) beyond the parabola, or it will always 
prove hyperbolical. If he poliishes it upon a circular tool 
in the common way, with cross strohes in every direction 
possible, using first a few round strokes every time he changes 
his position, he will find it will always prove spherical, and 
consequently short of the parabola. A very little experience - 
in these matters will convince any one of the ease and 
certainty of giving the great speculum a parabolic figure by 
polishing it in a common manner only, with cross strokes in 
every possible direction, upon an elliptical tool of the proper 
dimensions, in which, for common foci and apertures, viz. 
4 to 94 focus, or 3.8 inches in diameter to 18 inches focus, 
the diameters should be 10 to 9. The shortest diameter of 
the ellipse being accurately the same as the diameter of the 
metal, and the longest diameter of the ellipse to the shortest 
diameter as 10 to 9. 
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APPENDIX. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SEVERAL COMPOSITIONS OF METALS, ON 
WHICH TRIALS WERE MADE, TO FIND OUT THE MOST 
PROPER MIXTURE FOR THE SPECULA OF REFLECTING 


TELESCOPES. 


1. Copper and tin, equal parts—very bad, soft, and of a 
blue colour. 

2. Do. with arsenic 4th—but little different from the Ist. 

3. Tin 2, copper 1—much worse than the preceding ones. 

4. Copper 32, tin 16, arsenic 4, nitre 4—black and brittle. 

5. Copper 6, tin 17, arsenic 1—very indifferent. 

6. Copper 32, tin 14, arsenic 2—a very good metal. 

7. Copper 32, tin 13}, arsenic 1—not quite so good as 
the sixth. 

8. Copper 32, tin 13}, arsenic 14—a good metal. 

9. Copper 32, tin 15, arsenic 2—much better than any of 


the above. 
10. Copper 6, tin 2, arsenic 1—compact, but very yellow 


when polished. 

11. Copper 3, tin 1}1—compact, and whiter than the 10th. 

12. Copper 82, tin 144—a pretty good metal, but polishes 
too yellow. 

13. Copper 32, tin 15, arsenic 2, flint-glass in powder 3— 
very bright, but rotten. 

14. Brass 6, tin 1—compact, but too yellow. 

15. Two parts of 11th composition, and one part of 14th 
composition—compact, but much too yellow when polished. 

16. Brass 5, tin 1—somewhat whiter than 14th. 

17. Brass 4, tin 1—a good metal, but rather yellow. 

18. Brass 4, tin 1, with arsenic -1,th—whiter than 17th. 

19. Brass 3, tin 1—will not polish well. 

20. Brass 2, tin‘l—of a sparry nature. 

21. Tin 3, brass 1—too soft, being only a kind of hard 
pewter. 

22. Brass and arsenic, equal parts—a dirty white colour. 

23. Brass, copper, and arsenic, equal parts—a dingy white. 

24. Brass and Platina, equal parts—very difficult to fuse 
and mix well together, is then malleable, and of a dingy white 
colour, like 22d composition. 
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25. Copper 32, tin 14, crude antimony 4—black and 
rotten. 

26. Copper 32, tin 14, crude antimony 1—bluish and 
rough-grained. . 

27. Copper 32, tin 15, arsenic 4, bismuth 2—much too 
rotten. 

28. Copper 32, tin 15, arsenic 3, bismuth 1—much too 
yellow when polished, and appears also porous. 

29. Copper 2, zinc 1—a pale malleable metal. 

30. Copper and zinc, equal parts—still malleable and 
rough-grained. 

31. Copper 32, tin 15, arsenic 4, zinc 4—a good metal, 
but does not take a high lustre. 

32. The 31st composition fluxed with corrosive sublimate 
-—a compact and hard metal, but rather yellow when polished. 

33. Copper 32, tin 16—a most beautiful brilliant composi- 
tion, but much too brittle and rotten. 

34. Copper 32, tin 17—bluish and rough-grained. 

35. Copper 32, tin 18—almost black and rough-grained. 

36. Brass 2, zinc 1—nearly a gold colour. 

37. Brass and zinc, equal parts—a pale gold colour, and 
rough-grained. 

38. Spelter 4, tin 1—very rotten. 

39. Copper and crude antimony, equal parts—of a sparry 
nature. 

40. Copper 32, tin 15, arsenic ith of the whole—a very 
beautiful and brilliant metal, but tarnishes when exposed for 
some time to the air. 

41. Silver and bismuth, equal parts—a yellowish white 
metal, and not much harder than silver itself. 

42. Silver and tin, equal parts—a white metal almost like 
silver itself, and much too soft for specula. 

' 43. Silver, tin, and bismuth, equal parts—a dingy white 
colour, but much harder than 41 or 42. 

44. Copper 82, tin 15, silver l—a beautiful compact 
metal, but polishes rather too yellow. 

45. Copper 32, tin 15, silver 2—not so white as 44. 

46. Copper 32, tin 16, brass 4, arsenic 2—rather too much 
tin as the composition was of a bluish complexion and rough- 
grained. 

47. Copper 32, tin 15, brass 1, silver 1, arsenic 1—~a 
most excellent metal, being by much the whitest, hardest, 
and most reflective, I have ever yet met with. 

48. Common bell-metal—pvlishes very yellow. 
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49. Common bell-metal 4, regulus of antimony 1—bluish 


and rough-grained. 

50. Common bell-metal 6, regulus of antimony 1—still 
bluish and rough-grained. 

51. Copper 32, tin 14, regulus of antimony ,th; viz. 
1 oz. to 1 lb.—tov much antimony, it being of a bluish colour 
and rough-grained. . 

52. Copper 32, tin 13, regulus of antimony -;3th—bluish 
and rough. 

53. Copper 82, tin 13, regulus of antimony 34d; viz. 
1 oz. to 2lb.—a very fine metal, in appearance like 33. 

54. Copper 32, tin 13, regulus of antimony 5th; viz. 
1 oz. to 24lb.—a beautiful metal, not much unlike 47, but 
not quite so white. 

55. Crude antimony 16, cawk-stone 1 or 2 oz.—a very 
bright glassy metal, like the common vitrum antimonii, but 
by no means fit for mirrors. 

56. Copper 32, tin 16, vitrum antimonii made from the 
cawk-stone lL oz.—a very indifferent composition, as the vitrum 
antimonii did not differ in its effects from crude antimony. 

57. Copper 32, tin 14, lead 2—no art can make this com- 
position mix intimately, as the lead will always separate from 
the copper and tin. 

58. Copper 32, tin 16, regulus of antimony 3—black, and 
much too rotten. 

59. Copper 32, tin 16, iron filings 8—a bluish gray 
colour and rough-grained, and appeared somewhat like steel 
when broken through. 

60. 59th composition 8 oz. tin 1 oz.—a little whiter than 


59th, but stil] too blue. 

61. Equal parts of 59 and 60—still of too blue a colour, 
and not close-grained. 

62. Copper 32, tin 16, arsenic 3, iron filings jth of an 
ais pretty brilliant composition, but much inferior 
to 4/. 

63. Platina 1 oz. brass 1 oz. cawk-stone, red hot, 3 oz.— 
excessively difficult to fuse, and of a dirty light-brown colour, 
and somewhat malleable. 

64. Copper 30, tin 16, iron-filings 4, regulus of antimony 
A, and fluxed with corrosive sublimate—an exceedingly hard 
and compact metal, but of too blue a colour. 

65. Cop er 2 oz. tin 1 oz. iron-filings 1 dr. regulus of 
antimony 1 dr.—too blue a colour and rough-grained. 
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66. Regulus of antimony and tin, equal purts—sparry, and 
not fit for mirrors. 

67. Cast-steel—will not polish upon pitch either with putty 
or colcothar of vitriol. 

68. Steel 1, tin {th—very rough-grained and bluish, and 
not much different from steel itself. 

69. Steel 1, tin 1—rough-grained, and of a bluish colour. 

70. Steel 1, and 47th composition 20 parts—rough-grained, 
and not near so good as 47. 

71. Steel 1, and 47th composition 30—not much different 
from 47th compositiun, but not so beautiful and close-grained. 


Many other mixtures were tried by combining the fore- 
going compositions in more than a hundred variety of propor- 
tions ; but none of them were found equal to No. 47, as that 
mixture forms a metal that is the whitest, hardest, most reflec- 
tive, and takes the highest lustre, of any thing I have yet 
seen. 


REMARKS ON SEVERAL OF THE ABOVE COMPOSITIONS. 


4. The nitre was added to fix the arsenic. 

13. Flint-glass was added as a flux. See Shaw’s Che- 
mistry, page 205. 

The 10th is the composition of Sir Isaac Newton. See 
Appendix to Gregory’s Optics, p. 221. The 11th, Mth, and 
15th, are the compositions of Mr. Molyneux, see Essay III; 
and the 12th is the composition of Mr. Mudge, see Essay V. 

19 and 21. These compositions are mentioned by Neri 
and Kunchall, in Neri’s art of Glass-making. Surely they 
never tried those compositions themselves, but took them 
upon the report of other authors; as the 19th will not take 
a good lustre, and the 2Ist is very soft like hard pewter, 
therefore highly improper for specula, which should be as 
hard as possible. 

33. Unless the copper is very pure, this composition will 
be of a dark blue colour, as 15 ounces of grain tin will gene- 
rally saturate two pounds weight of copper. 

47. This A | when broken, should appear of a bright, 
glassy, and quicksilver complexion. If it appears hard, and 
of a dead white, more tin must be added (the copper will 
sometimes take 16 ounces of tin, if it is very pure.) If it 
appears bluish and rough, more copper or brass must be added, 

38, VOL, II. 2c = 
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49. The common bell-metal is not a mixture of pure cop- 
rand tin, but tin mixed with copper ore, a little purified, 
before it is brought into pure copper. 
55. See this most wonderful stone, (cawk-stone,) and its 
strange effect upon antimony, described in the Philos. Trans. 


No. 110. ae . 
62. In all compositions with iron in them, the mixture will 


not run sufficiently fluid. 
64. The regulus of antimony was added here, to dissolve 


or cause to melt the iron-filings. 
68. The steel was melted by a furnace of a particular con- 
struction, built on purpose, as it would not melt in a crucible 


and a common air-furnace. 


ADDITION TO THE DIRECTIONS CONCERNING THE COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE METALS OF REFLECTING TELESCOPES. 


180. After writing the Essay commencing at page 176, the 
author, from his anxiety to be completely explicit, added the 
following remarks. 

In making the composition of the metal, it is better to 
proceed thus, than according to the method I have laid down 
in my paper, as I have since experienced in some metals I 
have made. Make the brilliant composition first of copper 
and tin. Melt the proportional quantity of silver and brass 
in a small crucible by itself. When you put the brilliant 
composition the second time into the crcuible, add also the 
lump of brass and silver melted together before in a separate 
crucible; and when the whole is now fluid, add the propor- 
tional quantity of arsenic, and then pour it off into the flasks, 
after the scoria is taken off, and a little powdered rosin is 
thrown into it. In other words, it is better not to add the 
brass to the melted copper in the first melting, as the heat of 
the copper calcines the lapts calaminaris in the brass, which 
renders the metal not so good as if the brass and silver 
were melted together (as silver melts with a less heat than 
brass) and then added to the metal in the second melting. As 
copper requires a much greater heat to melt it than brass, it 
gives too great a heat to the brass when it is added to it, 
which by caleining the lapis calaminaris in the brass, will 
sometimes cause the metal to be in a small degree porous. 
By pursuing the above method, it will never be porous in the 
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least degree. We are not to imagine it porous because it 
breaks up with the emery. It will always break up with the 
finest emery; but these breaks-up are taken out by the bed 
of hones or stones. If the common blue hones are used, but 
little water must be used at a time, or they will never cut the 
metal. 


OF THE FUEL USED IN CASTING THE METAL. 


181. I have used all kinds of fuel in casting the metal ; viz. 
coal-coke, and wood-charcoal ; but the best by far, and which 
I almost always used, is coke. It is common coal charred, 
and gives a fine and constant heat: it is to be had at all 
malsters, as they dry their malt with it. This is the material 
they always use to cast with at Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton. Common coal smokes so much that you cannot see 
into the crucible, and is a very nasty material. The coke 
casts no smoke at all. Ihave sometimes, but very seldom, 
used wood charcoal; but it is very dear, besides it does not 
do near so well as the coke, as the draught of an air-furnace 
is so great, it burns it out immediately, so that you might 
almost as soon endeavour to melt the metal with paper thrown 
into the furnace. 


OF THE EYE-GLASSES OF REFLECTING TELESCOPES. 


182. The kind of glass most proper for the eye-glasses of 
reflecting telescopes, is crown-glass, such as js used for the 
convex glasses in the compound object-glass of achromatic 
telescopes ; and those pieces are the best, which, when laid 
upon a sheet of white paper, show it of a bluish green colour, 
and not of a yellowish green. Crown-glass is much prefer- 
able to flint glass, or indeed any other sort of glass we are 
acquainted with, for this purpose; as it entirely destroys, 
by its colour, all dingy or yellowish appearance of objects in 
reflecting telescopes, (which may arise from the metals not 
being sufficiently white, or from a bad polish,) and shows 
them of their natural colour. The dingy appearance of 
objects in the reflecting telescope is highly disagreeable, but 
this will be entirely removed if the metals are made of the 
47th composition, and the eye-glasses are formed of crown- 
glass. Even flint-glass, when used for the eye-glasses to 
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reflecting telescopes, will always show objects too yellow, as 
neither the flint-glass nor the metals are sufficiently white. 
But the combination of the colour of the crown-glass, and of 
the light reflected from the metals, will always show objects 
of their true natural colour, and totally free from all dingy 
or yellowish tinge. I must also add, that crown-glass is much 
more free from veins than flint-glass, and therefore much 
preferable. I have also been informed, by a gentleman of 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, who is a glass-maker, that 
crown-glass is the most pure glass made in this kingdom, and 
also transmits more light than even flint-glass, as objects may 
be seen through a much thicker piece of crown than flint glass. 
This circumstance may perhaps be owing to the quantity of 
lead which enters the composition of flint-glass, which, by 
rendering it more dense than any other kind of glass, makes 
it reflect more, and consequently transmit fewer rays of light. 
Be this as it will, I can affirm from my own experience, that 
crown-giass is much preferable to flint-glass for the eye-glasses 
of all reflecting telescopes. 


TO DETERMINE THE SIZE AND PLACE OF THE EYE-HOLE IN 
A SINGLE OR COMPOUND EYE-PIECE OF A REFLECTING 
TELESCOPE. 


183. It is absolutely necessary for perfect vision, that the 
eye should be applied to a small hole of a certain dimension, 
placed exactly in the focus of the single eye-glass, if the eye- 
piece consists of one glass* only, or else in the compound 
focus of the glasses, if it is constructed with two, as is most 
commonly practised. If the small eye-hole is not exactly in 
the proper place, and also of the true size, the telescope 
will prove faulty, as it will always either take in foreign light, 
and by that means the object will appear very indistinct, or 
else it will cut of many of the rays which should come to the 
eye, and then the object will not appear so vivid as it ought 
todo. To rectify therefore its size and place, let the follow- 
ing rules be observed : 


* Some astronomers ties an eye-piece of one double convex-glass =— 
for the higher powers of their telescopes, as it will transmit more light then 
can pass through two glasses. In Mr. Herschel’s telescopes of the Newtonian 
form, the eye-pieces for the greatest powers consist only of one small double 
convex-glass, 
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Let the distance of the eye-hole from the eye-glass, if it 
is a single one, be pul, as near as can be attained by measure, 
equal to the focal distance of the eye-glass ; but if it is a com- 
pound eye-glass, the distance of the eye-hole from the glass 
nearest the eye may be found thus: multiply the difference 
between the focal distances of the glass next tg the mirror, 
and the distance of the two eye-glasses, by the focal distance 
of the glass nearest to the eye, and divide this product by the 
sum of the focal distance of the two glasses, lessened by 
their distance, and you will have the compound focal distance 
required. Example.—If the focal distance of the glass 
nearest to the mirror is three inches, the focal distance of the 
glass nearest the eye is one inch, and their distance from each 
other is two inches, then the compound focal distance from 

5 ae 
the eye glass will bes = 4 an inch. 

184. The diameter of the eye-hole may also be determined by 
dividing the diameter of the great speculum by the magnifying 
power of the telescope. Thus if the aperture of the telescope 
is 4 inches, and power 150, the diameter of the eye-hole will 
be 0,027 of an inch nearly, or ,4;=0,02666, &c. 

185. Having now found the place and size of the eye-hole by 
calculation nearly, the true place and size must be determined 
accurately by experiment, since our measures of the foci, 
distances, &c. of the glasses, cannot be found with sufficient 
accuracy. 

With a small convex-glass of an inch or an inch and a half 
focal distance, view the picture of the large mirror in the eye- 
hole ; hold the convex-glass as steady as you can in one hand, 
and move your eye upwards or downwards, towards the right 
hand or towards the left; then if the picture of the large 
metal in the eye-hole has a motion in the same direction with 
the eye, the focus of the eye-glass, whether single or com- 
pound, is between the eye-hole and the eye-glass ; but if the 
picture of the great speculum in the eye-hole appears to move 
contrary to the motion of the eye, then the true focus is 
between the eye and the eye-hole. In the former case the 
eye-hole must be brought nearer to the eye-glass, in the latter 
case it must be removed farther from it, till you perceive the 
picture of the great mirror become stationary, or without any 
motion, in whatever-direction the eye is moved; for then, 
and then only, the eye-hole is most accurately in the focus of 
the single or compound eye-glass. 
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186. The diameter of the eye-hole may also be determined 
exactly by viewing, with the small convex-glass held in the 
hand, as in the preceding operation, the exact size of the 
picture of the great metal in the place of the eye-hole deter- 
mined accurately by the foregoing direction. If the area of 
the eye-hole appears a small degree larger than the area of the 
emergent pencil of rays, or the picture of the great speculam, 
then it is sufficiently large to transmit all the rays of light 
which comes from the great metal. But if the area of the eye- 
hole is found to be less than the area of the picture of the 
great speculum, the eye-hole must be enlarged tillits diameter 
shall be found equal to, or rather a little larger than the 
diameter of the emergent pencil of rays. 


TO TRY THE FIGURE OF THE GREAT SPECULUM. 


187. Mr. Mudge (see Essay V.) has given a method to try 
the figure of the great speculum (for the small mirror is 
always spherical) by circular apertures of pasteboard, applied 
to the mouth, or the object-end of the telescope; but this end 
may be much more easily obtained, without the trouble of 
using diaphragms of pasteboard; barely by looking through 
the telescope, and by viewing, at a proper distance, (50 or 
100 yards for instance,) a circle of half an inch or an inch in 
. diameter, with a pretty broad black margin to it. Adjust the 
telescope so as to show the circle as distinct as possible ; turn 
then the screw which moves the small mirror, either to the 
right or left hand, and you will see a regular dark haze round 
the circle, becoming broader and broader as you continue 
turning the screw; then if the haze is more distinct, and the 
edge of it better defined, when you turn the screw from the 
place of distinct vision towards the right hand, than when 
it is turned from distinct vision towards the left hand, the 
figure of the great metal is spherical; if the black haze 
is most distinct when the screw is turned towards the left 
hand, it is hyperbolical, or beyond the parabola; but if the 
haze and the edges of it, are equally distinct on both sides 
the true focus, or point of distinct vision, which the eye will 
jadge most accurately, then, in such case, the great speculum 
has the true parabolic curve required. These and the follow- 
ing directions concerning the method to centre the mirrors, 
are suited to a Gregorian reflector, but for a Cassegrain tele- 
scope they must be reversed. 
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TO CENTRE THE MIRRORS. 


188. It is of the utmost consequence to the perfection of 
reflecting telescopes, that the mirrors be truly parallel to each 
other, and also that the centres of them, together with the cen- 
tres of the eye-glasses, be all in one direct line, viz. in the axis 
of the tube. Indeed, unless these particulars are attended 
to, the instrument will prove defective and faulty, even 
though the mirrors have the most exquisite figure possible 
to be given them. That truly excellent artist, the late inge- 
nious Mr. James Short, always took the greatest care to adjust 
and centre the metals of his telescupes ; and, to prevent them 
from being deranged by any accident, he always marked the 
upper part of the great mirror by a black line, and fastened 
the screws on the back of the small metal with common soft 
solder. Mr. Mudge (as already detailed in Essay V,) very 
justly advises us to turn the great mirror in its cell, and 
examine in what situation it is most distinct ; but he has given 
us no directions how we are to place the metals parallel to 
each other, at the same time that their centres are exactly in 
the axis of the tube. To supply these omissions, I shall now 
point out such methods as I have always found excellent for 
those purposes. 


1. TO ADJUST THE ARM WHICH CARRIES THE SMALL 
SPECULUM. ; 


189. Extend two fine threads or wires across the apertures of 
the tube, at right angles, so as to intersect each other exactly 
in the axis of the telescope: before the arm is finally fastened 
to the slider, place it in the tube, and through the eye-piece 
(without glasses) the intersection of the cross-wires must be 
seen exactly in the centre of the hole of the arm. When 
this exactness is obtained, let the arm be firmly riveted and 
soldered to the slider. 


II, TO PLACE THE SMALL MIRROR PARALLEL TO THE 
LARGE SPECULUM. 


190. Divide the circumference of the eee of the 
tube of the telescope into four equal parts. Provide a circle of 
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pasteboard about one-half or two thirds of the diameter of 
the mouth of the tube. Procure also a narrow strip of wood, 
whose length is exactly equal to the inside diameter of the 
mouth of the tube; divide it into two equal parts, and to this 
middle point fasten the centre of the pasteboard circle by a 
small pin. Apply now this small apparatus to the two 
opposite marks made on the mouth of the tube; by this means 
the centre of the pasteboard circle will coincide with the 
centre of the tube. Care also must be taken that the 
pasteboard circle be in the same plane with the mouth of the 
telescope, or, which is the same thing, at right angles to its 
axis: which is easily effected by applying the edge of a ruler 
across the mouth of the telescope, and by making any of the 
diameters of the pasteboard circle touch the edge of the ruler. 
Take now the eye-glasses from the eye-tube, and screw that 
tube without its glasses, in its proper place; direct then the 
mouth of the telescope towards a window or the sky, apply 
your eye to the small hole in the eye-tube, and observe 
whether the ring of light in the small mirror is exactly of the 
same breadth in every part of it, which will always be the 
case when the small metal is parallel to the great speculum ; 
in all other positions of the small speculum, the ring of light 
in it (which is only the reflected image of that part of the 
great mirror which is not hid by the pasteboard circle) will 
appear of different breadths in different parts of its circuin- 
ference; adjust now the small mirror by the three screws 
at its back, till the ring of light appears, in every part, exactly 
of the same uniform breadth; and thus, by a few trials, the 
face of the small metal may easily be placed parallel to the 
face of the great speculum. 


Ill. TO PLACE THE CENTRE OF THE SMALL MIRROR IN 
THE AXIS OF THE TUBE. 


191. Put the circular pasteboard on the mouth of the tube, 
as before; then apply the eye to the eye-hole, (the eye-glasses 
being removed,) and observe whether the outer edge of the 
ring of light in the small mirror, when adjusted by the pre- 
ceding rule, is equi-distant in every part of its circumference 
from the edge of the small metal ; in such case, the centre of 
the small mirror is coincident with the axis of the telescope; 
but if the outer edge of the ring of light in the small specu- 
lum is nearer to the edge of it in some parts of its circum- 
ference than, in others; or in any other words, if the dark part 
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surrounding the ring of light in the small speculum has not 
the same breadth in every part of its circumference, then 
the centre of the small metal is not coincident with the axis 
of the tube, but must be raised higher or depressed lower, 
must be put towards the right hand, or towards the left, as 
shall appear necessary. The easiest method to perform this, 
is to make the screw, which goes through the hole in the 
upright stem of brass which carries the small metal, with a 
broad shoulder to it, and to make the hole in the centre of 
the brass stem pretty large, (but not so large as the shoulder 
of the screw,) by which means the small mirror may be 
raised or depressed, may be placed a little to the right hand, 
or towards the left, as is found to be most proper, and may 
be retained in any of those positions by the three small screws 
that bear against the back of the small speculum:—This and 
the preceding adjustment must be repeated by trials, till the 
ring of light in the small mirror is of one uniform breadth 
in every part of its circumference, and at the same time, 
the outer edge of the ring of light is equi-distant from the 
edge of the small metal; for then, and then only, the face 
of the small mirror is parallel to the face of the great specu- 
Jum, and at the same time, its centre is coincident with 
the axis of the tube; or the centres of the eye-glasses, and 
the centres of the great and small specula, are in one right 
line. 

192. When the small mirror has been adjusted, by the preced- 
ing direction, those two adjustments may be examined and 
rectified to the utmost degree of precision by the following 
method : 

Put up a circle of half an inch or an inch in diameter, 
with a broad black margin to its circumference, at the distance 
of fifty or a hundred yards from the telescope. Turn the 
screw, which carries the brass stem and the small mirror, 
nearer to or farther from the great speculum, and you will 
observe, if the metals are centred very well, the margin of 
the circle will appear to become less and less, so as to form 
continually a less circle, till at last, as you continue turning 
the screw, it will terminate in a black spot in the middle of 
the true circle (which will still continue visible with a large 
broad and black haze round it, equally broad in every part 
of it. If the black spot appears on the margin of the true 
circle, and consequently the black haze is not equally broad 
round the true circle, then the mirrors are not exquisitel 
centred, but the small metal must be adjusted by the three 
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small screws at the back of it, by screwing up, in a very 
“small degree, the small screw which is diametrically opposite 
the black spot, or on the other side the centre of the circle 
on whose margin* the spot appears. When the metals are 
@eund to be exquisitely centred, fasten the three small screws 
at the back of the small speculum, with common soft solder, 
to prevent them from drawing, or giving way. Put up now 
a watch paper, or any other printed paper, with letters or 
figures upon it of different dimensions, some of which should 
be very small, at the distance of at least sixty times the focal 
length of the great speculum from the telescope. Turn the 
large mirror in its cell, about the eighth part of a revolution 
each time, and observe in which of those positions the minute 
figures or letters upon the paper are most distinct ; mark then, 
with a black stroke, the upper part of the back of the great 
speculum, and a corresponding part upon the inside of the brass 
tube, adjoining to the black stroke on the back of the mirror; 
by which means, if the great speculum is taken out of its cell 
at any time, it may be easily replaced exactly in the same 
position. The mirrors may also be examined by-means of 
any of the fixed stars, particularly by those of the first magni- 
tude; for if the mirrors are truly centred and adjusted to their 
best position, a fixed star, when made indistinct by the adjust- 
ing screw on the side of the tube, should always appear, in 
reflecting telescopes, as a truly round circle of fire with a 
black spot exactly in its centre; and when the telescope is 
adjusted to distinct vision, the star should appear, if the 
telescope is excellent, and the state of the air favourable, 
exactly round, and totally free from all irradiations, or false 
rays and glare. Indeed I can assert from experience, that 
no object is so proper to determine the excellence of tele- 
scopes as the fixed stars, as the least irregularity in the figure 
of the metals in reflecting telescopes, or of the object-glass 
in achromatics, is rendered by them exceedingly conspicuous 
by a false glare, rau their not appearing perfectly round. 
The ingenious Mr. William Herschel, of Bath, F RS. a 


* When the metals are centred exceedingly near, but not accurately true 
the trne margin of the circle will appear too broad in some one part of its 
circumference ; that is, the black line, forming the circumference of the true 
circle, will not appear equally broad in every part of it. In such a case, screw 
up the small screw at the back of the small speculum, which is opposite the 
part of the circumference of the circle which appears too black, or too broad. 
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gentleman well known in the astronomical world, has disco- 
vered nearly 300 double and treble stars,* many of which 
are exceedingly minute ones ; and which, at the same time that 
they will affoid us an opportunity to prove the goodness of 
our telescopes, show the excellence of his own,+ and illus- 
trate the observation of the royal Psalmist, that, ‘‘ The hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy-work.” 


193. As the following table of the apertures, powers, and 
prices of reflecting telescopes, constructed in the Gregorian 
form, by the late ingenious Mr. James Short, is very scarce, it 
may not be unacceptable to my reader, if I here insert it: 















Focal |Diam., of Prices. 


Numb. jlength in/aperture 
fches jininches. 






Magnifying Powers. _—_—— 
Guineas. 



























1 3 1,1 | 1 Powerof ......... 18 times. 

2 4k PS.) Le ee dOs, eee ate ee. Ub se 4 
3 7 1,9 1.. do. eeoeee e © © © 40 ” 6 
4 93 2,6 |2..doa......40,and 60 ,, 8 
52 12 8,0 }2..do.......65,and 85 ,, 10 
6 § 12 8,0 |4.. do... 35,55, 85,and 110 ,, 14 
7 18 3,8 |4..do.. 55, 95,130, and 200 _,, 20 
8 24 4,5 14... do.. 90, 150, 280, and 300_,, 35 
9 36 6,3 |4.. do.. 100,200,300, and 400 _,, 75 
10 48 7,6 |4.. do.. 120,260,380,and 600 _,, 100 
11 72 12,2 | 4... do.. 200, 400,600, and 800 ,, 300 
12 144 18,0 | 4.. do..300, 600,900, and 1200 ,, 800 









194. Mr. Short in the above table, always greatly over- 
rated the highest power of his telescopes. By experiment, they 
were found to magnify much less than expressed in his paper. 
Mr. Short finished two or three telescopes of the Gregorian 
form, of 18 inches focus, with 4,5 inches aperture, and power 


* See Philosophical Transactions, vol. 72. 

+ The diameter of the great mirror of Mr. Herschel’s longest reflectin 
telescope (which is of the Newtonian construction] is 12 inches, its foc 
distance is 20 feet, and its magmifying powers, for the first stars, are from 
360 to 6000 times. 
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170. He also made one telescope, of the Cassegrain form, 
of 24 inches focus, with six inches aperture, and power 355. 
But it was very indistinct with that power. ‘The greatest 
magnifier it bore, with suflicient distinctness, was 23L times. 
He also made six telescopes of the same focus, of the Gre- 
gorian form, which bore the usual magnifying powers very 
well. 


A TABLE OF THE APERTURES, POWERS, &c. OF TELESCOPES 
OF THE NEWTONIAN CONSTRUCTION, IN WHICH THE 
FIGURE OF THE GREAT METAL IS SUPPOSED TO BE TRULY 
SPHERICAL. 


Focal dist.| Aperture | SirYsaac | Focal dist. 


of concave jof concave | Newton’s | of single Magnifying 














metal. metal. numbers. | eye-glass. POWER: 
Feet, Inch. Dec. inch. Dec. 
4 0,86 100 0,167 36 
1 1,44 168 0,199 60 
2 2,45 283 0,236 102 
3 3,31 883 0,261 138 
4 4,10. 476 0,281 171 
5 4,85 662 0,297 202 
6 5,57 645 0,311 232 
7 6,24 wees 0,323 260 
8 6,89 800 0,334 287 
9 7,54 rer 0,314 314 
10 8,16 916 0,353 310 
il 8,76 Seu 0,362 365 
12 9,36 1084 0,367 390 
13 9,94 a cace 0,377 4l4 
14 10,49 SScae 0,384 437 
15 11,04 sei 0,391 460 
16 11,59 1345 0,397 483 
17 12,14 eS5% 0,103 506 
18 12,67 éeus 0,409 528 
19 13,20 eae 0,414 550 
20 13,7) 1591 0,120 571 
21 14,23 seee 0,425 593 
22 14,73 “eae 0,430 G14 
23 15,21 anes 0,135 635 
24 15,73 1824 | 0,439 656 


195. As telescopes of Sir Isaac Newton’s construction are 
now found (particularly by the late exquisite observations of 
Mr. Herschel, of Bath) to perform most excellently in the 
minutize of astronomy, especially if small apertures and long 
foci are made use of, I have added the foregoing table, chiefly 
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taken from Dr. Smith’s Optics, and have continued it on 
from 17 to 24 feet local distance of the great mirror. I have 
also annexed it to Sir Isaac Newton’s numbers, by means of 
which the apertures of reflecting telescopes, of any construc- 
tion, may be easily computed. See Appendix to Gregory’s 
Optics, page 229, or Philesophical Transactions, No 81. 

196. It may be necessary to mention, that the preceding 
table was constructed by using the dimensions of the middle 
aperture, and power of Mr. Hadley’s excellent Newtonian 
telescope as a standard ; viz. focal distance of great mirror 
62} inches, aperture of concave metal 5 inches, and power 
208 times. Mr. Herschel chiefly makes use of a Newtonian 
reflector, the focal distance of whose great mirror is 7 feet, 
its aperture 6,25 inches, and powers 227 and 460 times, 
though sometimes he uses a power of 6450 for the fixed 
stars. 

(197. If the metals of a Newtonian telescope are worked as 
exquisitely as those in Mr. Herschel’s seven-teet reflector, the 
highest power that such a telescope should bear, with perfect 
distinctness, will be given by multiplying the diameter of the 
great speculum, by 74; and the focal distancé of the single 
eye-glass may be found by dividing the focal distance of the 
great mirror by the magnifying power; thus, 6,25 x 74 = 462, 


7x12 
the magnifying power; and a = 0,182 of an inch, the. 





focal distance of the single eye-glass required. 


TO GRIND AND POLISH THE SMALL SPECULUM OF A 
NEWTONIAN TELESCOPE TRULY FLAT. 


198. It may perhaps be necessary to inform those that would 
wish to find telescopes of the Newtonian form, that the small 
elliptical plane mirror may be ground traly flat, by making 
use of two or more tools considerably larger than the specu- 
lum intended to be finished upon them, after it is brought as 
near the figure as can be done upon a small tool of lead with 
fine emery. 

199. The tools or beds of hones should be no less than six 
inches in diameter. The figure of the tools is not allowed to be 
completed, till the speculum can be first highly finished upon 
one of them, and afterwards be applied to another without 
receiving any change. The last half dozen of strokes should be 
in the direction of the longer axis of the ellipsis. When this 
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is perfected, it must be polished upon the pitch polisher of 
@ circular form, whose diameter is about one-tenth part 
greater thun the transverse axis of the speculum. For this 
method of figuring the small speculum truly flat, I am 
obliged to that excellent astronomer, Mr. Herschel of 


Bath. 


TO FIND BY EXPERIMENT, THE MAGNIFYING POWER OF 
ANY TELESCOPE. 


200. Many methods have been contrived to determine 
experimentally the magnifying power of any telescope. That 
excellent artist Mr. Ramsden, showed me, some time ago, a 
small instrument, of his own invention, to measure the 
diameter of the emergent pencil of rays, at the eye-hole, to 
the utmost degree of precision. By dividing the diameter 
of the great mirror in a reflecting telescope, or the diameter 
of the object-glass in a refractor, by the diameter of the 
emergent pencil of rays, determined by that instrument, the 
magnifying power will then be given. But as that instrument, 
constructed chiefly upon the principle of Mr. Dolland’s object- 
glass micrometer, is somewhat expensive,* and therefore may 
not be found in the hands of every one who is possessed of 
a telescope; I shall lay down a plain and easy method, by 
which I could always discover the powers of my telescopes 
very readily, and with sufficient accuracy. 

201. At the distance of one or two hundred yards from the 
telescope, put up a small circle of paper of any determined 
diameter, an inch, for instance ; upon a card, or any piece of 
strong paper, through which the light cannot be easily trans- 
mitted, draw two black parallel lines, whose distance from 
each other is exactly equal to the diameter of the small circle. 
Adjust the telescope to distinct vision, and through it view 
the aforesaid small circle with one eye, and with the other 
eye, open also, view at the same time the two parallel lines. 
Let the parallel lines be then moved nearer to or further from 
your eye, till you see them appear exactly to cover the small 


~ © Mr. Ramsden informed me that the price of one of his small instruments, 
to determine the power of any telescope, would be about three guineas. 
Whether any other Optician makes these instruments, as invented by Mr. 
Ramsden, 1 cannot tell, having never seen any other than what Mr, Ramsden 


showed to me. 
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circle viewed in the telescope. Measure now the distance of 
the small circle, and also of the parallel lines, from your eye. 
Divide then the distance of the former by that of the latter, 
and you will have the magnifying power of the telescope 
required. 

202. Two other methods to determine, by experiment, the 
power of any telescope, are given in Dr. Smith’s Optics, in 
the notes upon Art. 109 and 485. 


ESSAY VII. 


An account of the Cause and Cure of the Tremors 
peculiarly affecting reflecting Telescopes more than 
refracting ones; contained in the Extracte of two 
Letters to the Astronomer Royal. 


EXTRACT. 


Ludlow, February 26, 1782. 


203. Ihave the pleasure to inform you that I have made 
one discovery of no small moment to reflecting telescopes, and 
which cannot fail of bringing them again into your good 
opinion, and of restoring them again, as preferable to achro- 
matics for astronomical purposes. I am sure, whatever 
discoveries are to be made in the heavens, we must be obliged 
to reflectors for them, as we can give them what aperture 
we please. In short, Sir, I have discovered the true cause 
of the tremors in reflectors, and can, and have, cured them in 
my own telescope. This is not imaginary. I do not deceive 
myself, as I have already shown the difference to a gentleman 
of this place. Ican make them show objects to tremble or 
remain steady, as I please. I now see the great difference, 
and the advantage of curing these tremors. 
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EXTRACT II. 


Ludlow, November 16, 1782. 

204. In regard to the cause of tremors in reflecting tele- 
scopes, I have not made a great many experiments upon them; 
though what I have made seem to show me the true cause of 
them ; viz. Ist, to the springs at the back of the great speculum, 
which are every moment varying their elasticity, and there- 
fore do not press the metal equally at all parts of it; nor 
indeed doves the pressure continue the same at the same place 
for a few seconds. ‘This is one cause. 2d, Another cause, I 
think, is the eye-hole of reflecting telescopes ; since, as the 
emergent pencil of rays comes through so small a hole, the 
least motion of the eyo side-ways, or upwards, or downwards, 
will cause the objects to dance or tremble.* This latter part 
of the error may be easily cured in a Newtonian reflector, by 
taking away the small eye-hole entirely, which will be no 
detriment in the night time, as no light from the sky can fall 
immediately on the eye-glass. In the Gregorian construction, 
the eye-hole cannot be so easily removed, even in the night, 
except it is very dark, as the circumambient sky-light will 
fall immediately on the eye-glasses. If you will take away 
the springs at the back of the metal, and put the metal to 
stand (for a trial only,) on two small bits of card placed as in 
fig. 3, plate LX XXIII, where a is the top of the metal, 6 the 
bottom, c and @ the two pieces of card; if you take care to 
wedge it in its cell just so tight with the bits of card as to pre- 
vent the metal from falling down or backwards, I think you will 
not find any,tremors then appear in the telescope, if you will try 
it against an achromatic at the same time. ‘The above method 
is only to show that the springs at the back are the chief cause 


* In a subsequent letter, Mr. Edwards very properly attributes the detri- 
ment arising from the eye-hole to the inflexion of light; the effects of which 
seem to have been first observed by Grimaldo, but which were afterwards 
examined farther by very nice experiments by Sir Isaac Newton, and shown by 
him to arise, not from the ordinary refraction of the air, (as had been supposed 
by some,) but rather, (as attributed in his Querics,) to a real repulsion subsist- 
ing between the rays of light and bodies which they approach near to. In fact, 
the bad effect of the eye-hole in producing indistinctness at least, if not tremors, 
is very sensible, although the eye be kept as steady and free from any transverse 
motion as possible. N. M. 
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of those tremors; at least they have always appeared so to 
my eyes. I remember once, when the objects had great tremors, 
I took off the springs, and fastened the metal gently in with 
two bits of card, and I could not then perceive the least 
tremors. I replaced the springs; the tremors returned as 
bad as ever. 1 then took them away as before, and could see 
no tremors. A gentleman of Ludlow, present with me, saw 
the same, and declared that the springs were the immediate 
cause of the tremors; though, if the eye was moved much 
at right angles to the axis of the pencil of rays, we could 
still perceive some tremors owing to the eye-hole. I much 
dislike the constant practice of putting the metals to bear 
their whole weight on their lower point as at 6, as the weight 
of the metal resting on that point bends the metal in a small 
degree, and hurts the figure. This may appear strange ; but 
indeed I can at any time totally spoil the figure of a metal 
hy wedging it in only with the thickness of a bit of common 
writing paper. Dr. Smyth says, one-thousandth of an inch 
will spoil its figure. I am sure also, that that quantity, 
if not less, will injure it. If the metal was made to rest 
at two points, viz.c, d, each of which is 45° from 6, and 
90 from each other, I think the figure would not be injured 
at all. Ido not see that the thickness of the metal is of any 
service to prevent this small degree of bending, for I never 
yet saw a large metal whose figure I could not spoil with an 
exceeding small pressure at its back. Nor do 1 approve of 
three screws at the back, 1o bear against the metal, as I 
altered my own small telescope to that plan, and I never 
could make the screws hear equally alike, but they would 
bear harder against one place than another, and so spoil the 
figure. I think they had best be fastened by three small 
screws passing through the tube, perpendicular to the axis, 
and of such a thickness as for their sides to touch the back of 
the mirror barely without any shake. By removing the brass 
piece (viz. the brass info which the eye-piece is screwed) 
you may see the screws bear side-ways against the mirror in 
three places, and may file away the sides of the screws so as 
to make them just touch the mirror, but not much more. 
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ESSAY VIII. 


Remarks on the Tremors peculiarly affecting Reftect- 
ing Telescopes more than refracting ones. 


205. In the continual course of my observations at the 
Royal Observatory, I have almost constantly found the two 
reflecting telescopes, a Gregorian of two feet, and a Newto- 
nian of six feet, both made by the late Mr. Short, to show 
the celestial objects indistinct and affected with tremors, when 
at the same time the forty-six inch treble object-glass achro- 
matic showed them much freer or entirely free from them ; and 
for the most part more distinct and better than even the six- 
feet reflector did ; though one should suppose the latter, from 
its length and aperture, ought to be a much more powerful 
telescope than the former. The same difference between the 
effect of reflectors and refractors I found also in viewing 
Jand-objects; having often seen them perfectly steady for hours 
together through the achromatic telescope, and at the same 
time in continual tremors through the reflectors. Remarkable 
as this difference is between the effects of reflecting and 
refracting telescopes, I do not know that it has been hitherto 
noticed by astronomers ; I was led to it from constantly compar- 
ing the achromatic and one of the reflectors together, imme- 
diately after observations of Jupiter’s satellites, or occultations 
of stars by the moon, or any other observations had been 
made at the same time by myself with one of the telescopes 
and by my assistant with the other. But I found the detri- 
ment which the tremors produce in the effect of reflecting 
telescopes to be so great, that unless they could be removed, 
I had long considered reflecting telescopes as instruments 
that ought to be banished from astronomical uses, as being 
much inferior in their effects to achromatic telescopes of much 
smaller apertures. I wished, however, that the cause of this 
strange phenomenon in reflecting telescopes, might if possi- 
ble be discovered, and thence a means might be found of 
removing an error so fatal to their improvement, and conse- 
quently to that of astronomy Mr. Edwards having been 
long employed in the improvement of reflecting telescopes, 
I some years ago proposed to him this subject of the tremors 
of reflecting telescopes, as a problem for his consideration, 
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to try if he could resolve it; which he has at length happily 
done, to the great improvement of reflecting telescopes, and 
benefit of astronomy; as is explained in the foregoing 
account of it, eatracted from his letters addressed to myself, 
I have only to add, that upon removing the springs from the 
back of the great speculum of my six-feet reflector, and 
steadying the metal by screws instead, I found the tremors 
of the object immediately removed, and the object to appear 
incomparably better than it did before. 1 also found that by 
removing the eye-hole, which is not at all necessary either for 
celestial or terrestrial objects, in a Newtonian reflector, that 
the appearance of the object was still very sensibly improved, 
though not near so much as it was before by taking away 
the springs. In short, by these two casy alterations, the six- 
feet reflector was so much improved, as to show the object 
(a printed paper) sensibly better and more distinct than the 
forty-six inch telescope, which before had greatly the advantage 
of the reflector. 

206. Some time previous to my trying the advantage 
arising from removing the springs, | had hit upon an extra- 
ordinary experiment, which greatly improved the performance 
of the six-teet reflector, even as much as the removal of the 
springs did afterwards. As alike management may improve 
many other telescopes, I shall here relate it. I removed the 
great speculum from the position it ought to hold perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the tube when the telescope is said to 
be rightly adjusted, to one a little inclined to the same; and 
found a certain inclination, of about 23° (as I found by the 
alteration of the appearance of objects in the finder, one of 
Dolland’s best night-glasses with a field of 6°) which caused 
the telescope to show the object (a printed paper) incom- 
parably better than before; insomuch that J] could read many 
of the words, which before I could make nothing at all of. 
It is plain, therefore, that this telescope shows best with a 
certain oblique pencil of rays. Probably it will be found 
that this circumstance is by no means peculiar to this 
telescope.* 


* When the great speculum is thus inclined, the little speculum must be 
placed out of the centre of the tube towards one side, in order to receive the 
rays of the obliqne pencil which come down the axis of the tube; and then 
pone of the light will be stopped by the sides of the tube, nor more light 
intercepted by the little speculum than in the common position of it. 
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207. Consulting No. 376, in vol. 32, of the Philosophical 
Transactions, I see that Mr. Hadley, to whom the world is 
s0 much indebted for executing both sorts of reflecting tele- 
scopes, and introducing them into common use, as well as for 
the quadrant that goes by his name, supported the great 
speculum of his telescope at the back, not by springs, but by 
three screws directly answering to three bearing on the fore- 
part. Mr. Hadley, however, unfortunately directs the apply- 
ing of a plate with a little hole in the middle before the eye- 
glass towards the eye, to let no light pass to the eye from the 
inside of the tube, but what comes from the oval plane 
speculum. 

208. What a pity it is that Mr. Short, an able artist, who 
first found out the means of enlarging the apertures of these 
instruments considerably, by giving his great specula a 
parabolic figure, should by an unfortunate mistake of apply- 
ing springs to support his great specula, reduce the excel- 
lence of his telescopes to a degree probably below that of 
Mr. Hadley’s, who brought these telescopes into common use 
in the year 1723. I have but tuo much reason to believe, 
that all Mr. Short’s telescopes were constructed in this im- 
proper manner. This may serve as a fresh instance of the 
soundness of the Royal Society’s motto, nudlius in verba. 

209. Mr. Herschel’s telescopes, which show very minute 
double stars, that other telescopes, hitherto reputed good 
ones will not reach, (of which Iam myself a witness,) and 
are probably superior to any telescopes made before, are 
unencumbered with springs and small eye-holes. He tells 
me that he found springs could not be applied to great 
specula that were above five inches diameter without great 
inconvenience ; because if they were not made very stiff they 
would yield to the weight of the speculum in high altitudes, 
and so alter the adjustment; and if they were made very stiff 
they spoiled the figure of the speculum. 
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ESSAY IX. 


Miscellaneous Observations connected with the Grind- 
ing and Polishing of Lenses and Specula. 


The essays of the series concluded by the present, are not 
to be regarded as belonging exclusively to the art of forming 
lenses and specula. ‘They have, to a certain extent, a general 
application, and every mechanic, aiming at improvements, 
ought 1o be familiar with them. They show very clearly, the 
difficulty of obtaining surfaces, of any description, accurately 
true ; and as accurately plain and spherical surfaces are more 
frequently required than any other in all delicate and valu- 
able machinery, they may be considered replete with instruc- 
tion for suggesting general expedients to obtain such surfaces, 
and to ascertain when they are true. We trust that in the 
course of the few remarks we have now to offer, the correctness 
of these considerations will be very apparent. 

When figures appear at the commencement of the following 
paragraphs, they refer to paragraphs or articles of that number 
in the preceding essays. 


3. The tools upon which lenses are ground, are generally 
directed to be made of brass, but when their size exceeds 
four or five inches in diameter, cast iron will answer extremely 
well, and may be made considerably thinner with equal 
strength. If the iron tool be equally thick, one side will do 
for a concave lens, and the other for a convex lens, nearly of 
the same sphere; for the difference in the diameter of the 
spheres of which the surfaces are respectively segments, will 
only be that of two concentric circles differing by the thickness 
of the tool. A cast-iron dish, or tool, ten inches in diameter, 
will be sufficiently strong if three-tenths of an inch thick. No 
material will be cheaper than iron in the first cost of the 
tool, if a good foundry be at hand; and no metal which can 
be used, wears away so slowly in rough-grinding, or is so little 
liable to change its figure by accident or pressure. The iron 
tool should be cast from a hard pewter or type-metal pat- 
tern; its form is so simple as to present no difficulty in the 
casting : and if properly cast, it may be taken as it comes from 
the founder, and formed to a good figure by grinding in it till 
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all its surface is of one colour, a piece of thick rough glass 
with coarse sand or emery. The founder will require a small 
hole in the centre of the pattern, for the insertion of a wire to 
lift it out of the sand after it is moulded. This hole, to 
prevent its being made with any violence that would injure 
the figure of the pattern, should be bored in the lathe before 
the turning of the pattern is commenced, and it would be best 
to screw the hole, and to furnish the founder with a short piece 
of wire screwed at the end to fit it. By this wire, the pattern, 
after the moulding is completed, can be drawn off the sand 
without any lateral motion, and without the force usually em- 
ployed in such cases to wedge a smooth wire in the hole suffi- 
ciently tight to bear the weight of the pattern. The same 
remark will apply to forming the patterns for specula, and 
moulding with them. The hole made by the wire in the sand 
is easily filled up when the parts of the mould are separated. 

The piece of glass employed to work the cast-iron to a 
correct figage,. may afterwards be used as a bruiser, and will 
answer better than one of lead or pewter, because emery 
sinks into soft metals, and does not therefore get fully and regu- 
larly crushed down. The bruiser also serves to press down and 
f.cure the pitch employed in polishing. 
~- §. Brass and copper are mentioned for gauges ; but brass is 
the most proper metal. It is more easily filled than copper ; 
when hammered, it is more firm and elastic, and not so easily 
deranged in its figure. The brass should he made to lie quite 
flat upon a plane surface before it is made into a gauge; or 
the difficulty of using it accurately will be increased and ren- 
dered less certain. Small gauges may be most expeditiously 
formed in the lathe—cementing the brass upon a chuck. 

92 to 25. When the quality of glass to be ground away, 
to give a lens the requisite convexity or concavity, is con- 
siderable, taking up for example three to four hours or more 
in grinding, it will be found most economical, and the 
swifest mode of operation, not to use emery, but siliceous 
sand, washing away the sand with plenty of water, and 
adding a fresh quantity, as soon as its sharpness goes off. 
Emery used in the same way, would be expensive, and to 
grind with it as long as it contained any sharp particles, 
would take up too much time. The siliceous sand may be 
that of the sea-shore, or the sandstone employed for grind- 
stones reduced to powder and passed through a sieve of 3o 
to 40 wires in the inch, or 1225 to 1600 apertures in the square 
inch. The figuring of a convex glass upon a common 
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grindstone, or of a concave glass upon a small convex grind- 
stone running in a lathe, may also be practised, regulating the 
work with the gauge of the intended sphere; but this plan is 
not on the whole very convenient, and the glass is frequently 
cracked and broken by the violence of the operation. 

26. As soon as the surface of glass is in any degree glazed 
after rough-grinding, the action of any powder not rough 
enough to take off that glaze or polish, is very remarkably 
diminished. The surface of the glass seems to be hardened. 
Hence the remark, that ‘“‘ the artist must allow time and 
patience to bring his glass by grinding to the smoothest and 
finest surface that he possibly can, before he attempts to 
polish,” is of great consequence, and indeed indispensable to 
SUCCESS. 

27 to 42. All methods yet known for polishing lenses, are 
inferior to that founded upon Sir Isaac Newton's directions, 
to use pitch and putty with a slight pressure—polishing as 
directed in Essay 11. which will produce lenses of the highest 
excellence. Cloth, silk, leather, and all similar“tubstances, 
when spread over the tool, for polishing upon, have defects from 
which pitch is free. The direction for spreading the polish- 
ing powder, in art. 28, are good, and the machines described 
in art. 35 to 40, may be applied to purposes of less nicety, or 
even for lenses, when the glass is exceedingly thick, and not 
apt to be bent under the force applied. In the best optical 
instruments, however, the thinnest glass that, with strength . 
enough to retain its figure, will admit the proper curvature, is 
employed ; because thicker glass would increase the loss of light 
without any counterbalancing advantage. 

45. The use of new pitch as the cement with which glasses 
may be most safely fastened to handles, is particularly worthy 
of note; and it is certainly advisable to transfer the hint to the 
art of grinding specula. 

46. The manner of working best adapted to produce a 
good figure in rough-grinding and smoothing, is slightly 
adverted to in art. 23; but the equable and varied strokes 
required may be fully understood from art. 106; these particu- 
Jars being common both to grinding lenses and metallic 
specula. : 

47. The artist is left to his choice, either to boil pitch 
till it is brittle, or to use equal parts of pitch and rosin. 
The mixture is not only sooner prepared, but, as observed 
in art. 174, has with its hardness the advantage of greater 
cohesion. 
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The following table of the foci of the object-glasses of 
Dolland’s excellent achromatic telescopes, where two glasses 
only are employed, may be acceptable to those who have the 
construction of such telescopes in view :— 
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The variety of foci, to which the different surfaces of 
achromatic object-glasses are ground, constitutes an inconveni- 
ence, but not the chief difficulty which will be felt in forming 
such glasses, by those who do not propose the manufacture of 
them asa business; and who are therefore anxious that the lenses 
which they do grind may answer the immediate purpose desired, 
without accumulating any stock: the probability is, that how- 
ever accurately the lenses may be ground to the curves set 
down, asingle set of them will not combine so as to produce 
a truly achromatic or colourless effect. The reason is, that 
there is a great difficulty in obtaining crown and flint glass 
which, when ground into lenses, shall prove exactly adapted to 
each other in refracting power. The best method is, to finish a 
considerable number of lenses to the proper foci, from different 
specimens of each sort of glass, and to prove by experiment 
those which perform the best in conjunction. 

The crown glass employed, is the finest quality of the sort 
in ordinary use for windows. Flint-glass is that in use for 
table glasses. 

The following directions for preparing very fine flint- 
glass are given by Cazalet of Bourdeaux :—Put into a platina 
crucible, capable of containing twelve ounces of flint-glags, 
100 parts of pure minium, previously strained through a silk 
sieve, 50 parts of purified nitre, one part of very pure and 
very white lime, and 60 parts of very white sand, calcined 
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and pounded in an iron mortar, afterwards washed by ebulli- 
tion with sulphuric acid, and still farther purified with 
muriatic acid. This mixture, exposed in a bottle glass-house 
furnace, becomes very liquid. At the end of thirty-six hours 
it is poured into pure water, in order to be reduced to a fine 
powder. It must then be washed and purified in the same 
manner as the sand, re-melted as before, again thrown into 
water, pulverized, and putrified with the acids, then again 
melted, and at the end of forty-eight hours taken out of the 
crucible, and run upon a plate of copper previously made 
very hot; in this situation it is left to cool by insensible 
degrees. By this method, a very white glass is said to be ab- 
tained, free from fibres, spots, &c. and possessing all the quali- 
ties requisite for object-glasses. 

If pure materials be used, and if the crucible, while it 
remains in the fire, be always covered with its cover of the 
same metal, the oxides of manganese and arsenic are not 
necessary. 

As glass is composed of materials differing in specific 
gravity, these materials, arranging themselves in some mea- 
sure according to their specific gravity, are unequally dis- 
persed through the glass. Lenses may therefore prove 
imperfect, although free from specks or tlaws. Hence Dr. 
Benzenberg, in an essay on the improvement of pbject glasses 
for telescopes, strongly recommends that the glass be suffered 
to cool in the pots, without stirring, and that mass be then 
divided in a horizontal direction, so that the variation may be 
regular over the whole surface, and then, by a proper form of 
the glasses, (upon the achromatic principle the errors of refrac- 
tion may be corrected. 

As many who may decline the task of manufacturing an 
achromatic refracting telescope, may yet wish to attempt the 
common refracting telescope, we add the following informa- 
tion relative to their apertures and eye-glasses, from Huygens. 
This eminent philosopher, finding his standard telescope of 
30 feet (the common refractor was the only one known in his 
time) to bear an aperture whose diameter was 3 inches, and an 
eye-glass whose focal distance was 3,3, inches, gave the 
following rule for the apertures and eye-glasses of other 
telescopes : 

Multiply the number of feet in the focal distance of any 
proposed object-glass by 3000, and the square-root of the 
product will give the breadth of its aperture in hundreth parts 

39. VOL. 11. 2 
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of an inch, and the same breadth of the aperture, increased 
by a tenth part of itself, gives the focal distance of the eye- 
a in hundreth parts of an inch. 

All lenses which are to be accurately figured and finished, 
must be executed by hand. Machines have been invented to 
grind at once large quantities of spectacle-glasses, and other, 
lenses for common purposes, which are sold at a very cheap 
rate, but which would be far from making good telescopes, or 
fit for instruments of high magnifying power, where philoso- 
phical inferences were to be drawn from the observations made 
with them. One construction for these machines is this: a 
globe works in a concave cup very nearly a hemisphere, 
which it exactly fits; the globe turns round with its axis 
horizontal ; the hemisphere upon the end of an upright spindle, 
consequently ifs motion is in a direction at right angles to 
that of the globe. Glasses to be ground concave are cemented 
upon the concave hemisphere; to be convex, they must be 
cemented to the globe: a spherical surface results from the 
compound motion of the machine. A more detailed account 
of one of the best glass-grinding machines, we shall perhaps 
be able to present to the reader before the close of this work. 
At present it suffices to observe, that the lenses ground in them 
are not the best; and that even if they were equal to the 
lenses done wholly by hand, it would be the most expensive 
mode, for those who only require a few lenses, and these of 
very different foci, to construct a machine for the purpose. 
Machines are wholly inapplicable to the grinding of metallic 
specula. 

When a plano-convex glass is required, it might be thought 
sufficient to select a piece of good plate-glass, and for the 
plane side to adopt one of its original surfaces without any 
alteration. But that the surfaces of plate-glass are not 
accurate planes, will be obvious from a review of the manner 
in which glasses of that description are ground and polished, 
and which it may not be uninteresting to give in connection 
with this subject: S. Bernard published in the Journal Poly- 
technique, a description of the manner of polishing and 
silvering plates for looking-glasses, cast at St. Gobin, but 
the subsequent operations conducted at the manufactory in the 
Fauxbourgh St. Antoine, at Paris. The plates are conveyed 
from the place where they are cast, in frames admitting them 
to stand upon end; these frames are suspended, by very 
elastic springs, on carriages, which are also hung upon 
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springs; and between the plates are put, at certain distances, 
slips of elastic cloth, to prevent their striking against each 
other. The operation of rough-grinding is performed much 
after the manner of marble-masons’ work in polishing marble ; 
one piece of glass being rubbed backwards and forwards upon 
another, in all directions, with sand and water, and additional 
weights being laid upon the moving piece, as the work ad- 
vances. During this operation the plates are bedded in 
plaster of Paris. The truth of the surface is proved by 
rulers and levels. After sand has produced a good surface, 
emery of four or five degrees of fineness is successively em- 
ployed. After the use of the finest emery, the plate is placed 
upon a reddened piece of woollen cloth, in order that, in the 
course of polishing, the degree of brilliancy attained may be 
perceived. Red oxide of iron (valled in England colcothar, 
and by the French rouge d’ Angleterre) is employed to polish 
with. This polishing powder is applied by means of a kind 
of brush, the bottom of which consists of a sort of felt or 
velvet; and to assist the workman, it is pressed upon the plate 
by the action of a spring three or four feet long. When the 
glass is supposed to be finished, it is placed upon a carpet of 
a dark green colour, which shows whether all the parts have 
the same brilliancy. Those parts which have not been suf- 
ficiently polished appear whiter, and being marked, they are 
fone over again. 

In this account there is no indication of means to produce 
a perfect plane; rulers and levels can discover nothing but 
considerable inequalities and cross-windings of the surface. 
The plane will certainly be imperfect unless the production of 
it be the necessary result of the operation. 

In the plate-glass manufactory at St. Helens, near Liver- 
pool, which is the only one of eminence in England, the 
process is not essentially different to the above, but the 
motion and power required to grind and polish are derived 
from machinery. ‘The polish, in particular, is given by a felt- 
rubber, the surface of which is small in comparison with that 
to be polished, and which passes rapidly over every part of 
the glass. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
polish otherwise the large surfaces required in plate-glass, 
with sufficient rapidity and certainty; and as the result 
answers the purpose of commerce, there is no temptation to 
improvement. When two surfaces are ground together, in 
proportion as their surfaces adapt themselves to each other, 
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the force with which they adhere together increases: this 
adhesion is occasioned by the pressure of the atmosphere ; it 
accumulates in a rapid ratio with the surface, and would con- 
stitute the difficulty to be encountered in polishing large plates 
of glass by a process more correct in its principle than those 
hitherto adopted. 

This account of the manufacture of plate-glass, renders it 
easy to explain appearances that might excite considerable 
surprise. Looking-glasses reputed plane, have exhibited in 
some measure the phenomena of concave and convex mirrors, 
especially that of the concave mirror in throwing a faint image 
to a distance before them. It is evident that the plate may 
contain risings or indentations, by the greater or less action of 
asmall polisher upon particular parts of its surface, and therefore 
will exhibit the appearances in question. 

It will now be evident, that a plano-convex lens, though 
made of the best plate-glass, must have its plane side ground 
again, if required perfectly true: and the grinding and polish- 
ing of a plane surtace is attended with a greater risk of error 
than any other. The remark in art. 114, applies only in the 
case mentioned : two plane surfaces, though quite true, would 
if ground together, infallibly destroy each other’s correctness ; 
and if irregular, no perseverance of grinding would make 
them plane. In the method given in art. 198-9, if the cor- 
respondence of surfaces mentioned does not occur, there is 
no resource but a repetition of the process; the length of time 
required to finish the speculum cannot be estimated before- 
hand, as success must be the result of accident. To this 
subject, therefore, we must now advert : 

There is but one general method known in the arts to 
produce a true plane; it consists in grinding and polishing, 
by working interchangeably upon each other, three surfaces 
of the same size; the three surfaces thus employed, correct 
the errors of each other, and are all of them perfected at 
once: a greater or a less number of surfaces has never 
been found to succeed. ‘To grind a piece of glass, there- 
fore, truly flat, let two pieces of iron or brass, for the tools, 
be filed as nearly plane as they can be; the glass itself 
will be the third surface; let the surfaces of glass and the 
iron or brass tools be ground for an equal length of time upon 
each other, chiefly by cross strokes, eyually given in every 
direction, but intermixed with circular or elliptical strokes, 
and never suffering the diameter of one surface to pass more’ 
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than a third over that of the other. When the glass is fit to 
receive the last polish, one of the metallic surfaces must be 
used upon the pitch, as much, or nearly as much as the glass, 
and thus all the three surfaces will be kept true to the very 
Jast. 

To grind a plane metallic speculum, upon this principle, 
first let the speculum bé ground upon a piece of sandstone, 
made flat by grinding it alternately upon two other flat pieces 
of the same sort of stone: then prepare two surfaces of 
pewter by casting them upon a flat stone or plate of metal 
previously heated; grind the speculum alternately upon these 
surfaces with fine emery; then prepare and use two flat beds 
of hones in the same manner; lastly, in polishing, one of the 
pewter surfaces being covered with pitch, the other, first 
perfectly cleared from emery, must be frequently employed, 
especially near the conclusion of the process, to keep the 
speculum and pitched surface true. For an account of the 
art of flat filing, and other remarks on grinding flat surfaces, 
see the Panorama of Science and Art, vol. 1. p. 22—82. 

An able and ingenious engineer, Matthew Murray, of 
Leeds, proposes the grinding of flat surfaces by machinery, as 
follows: two grindstones must be fitted up to run with their 
flat surfaces horizontal; the under surface of one of them 
must lie over the upper surface of the other, and the circum- 
ference of the one extend to the centre of the other, as nearly 
as the axes will permit. If these stones be sufficiently thick to 
prevent their binding ; if one of them be constructed to sink, 
or the other to rise, as the stones wear away, and the whole 
machine is steady, the surfaces thus working together will 
form each other into planes; and will communicate their 
flatness to any material ground upon them. Iron is reduced 
too slowly by grinding, for the working of any large surface 
of it to be attempted in that way; therefore filing and 
turning is resorted to; but to all the softer metals, this 
machine might doubtless be applied with great effect, and 
produce much more correct surfaces in works of metal than 
we are accustomed to meet with. Plate-glass it would 
certainly work truer to the extent of the dimensions expe- 
rience might prove manageable upon it, than the methods 
yet practised. Its application to plane metallic specula is 
obstructed by the extremely limited demand there is for such 
specula, and possibly it would not be easy to overcome the 
difficulty that might occur in adapting the pitch polisher to 
the motion in question, for a purpose requiring a more 
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exquisite delicacy of figure and polish than any other produc- 
tion of art whatever. Our allusion to this machine will 
doubtless gratify the curious. 

Patty (the yellow oxide of tin) gives a white lustre to the 
substances polished with it: and colcothar (the red oxide of 
iron) gives a black lustre: putty is therefore the most proper 
for glass, and colcothar for metals. Le Sage observes, on 
another account, that putty is far preferable to colcothar for 
polishing glass; but its much higher price occasions its disuse 
in large works. He says that the sulphate of iron which the 
colcothar is liable to retain, when dissolved in water, is de- 
composed, and the yellow ochre which results from it penetrates 
the glass, forms a crust on it, and renders it greasy, dull, and 
yellowish, a tint which it communicates to the images of 
objects. Whether this be really the case with good glass, may 
deserve further examination. In France, where the observa- 
tion was made, glass is frequently so imperfectly manufactured 
that in a short period it loses its transparency, by sponta- 
neous decomposition. Hence one of the most eminent chemists 
of that country, undertook a course of experiments to dis- 
cover a simple test for good glass, and he found nothing to 
answer better, that to put a small quantity of the glass to be 
proved, along with some sulphate of iron, into a crucible, and 
to heat the crucible till the sulphate was converted into the 
red oxide of iron. If the clearness of the glass suffer no 
diminution by this process, it may be depended upon. 

We may mention, while engaged with this subject, a circum- 
stance of which we have been assured, that glass, fixed in iron 
frames, in a few years becomes dull, and transmits much less 
light than before. This remark may certainly indicate the 
propriety of never fixing an optical glass in an ironframe. To 
ordinary observation, glass appears to be one of the most 
unchangeable substances; but the chemist, regarding it merely 
as a mixture of silex and potass, readily admits that it may be 
decomposed under a greater number of circumstances than have 
yet been accurately examined. 

60, 102. The description of brass called Hamburg brass is 
robably the same as that which is now generally called Dutch 
rass; where it cannot be met with, there is little doubt that 

English sheet brass, selected of a fine yellow colour, and very 
tough, may be relied on as excellent for any purpose to which 
that mixed metal can be applied, and it may be used for the 
purpose mentioned in art. 162. 

171. Instead of reducing the edge of a grindstone to the 
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curvature of a speculum, it would be much more easy and 
certain to cementa circular piece of sandstone, of soft and open 
grain, upon the chuck of a lathe, and turn it to the gauge with 
a tool of asipgle point; then while it revolves in the lathe, 
to smooth it with a thin piece of the same sort of stone, the 
breadth of its radius, and made by a gauge to the sphere with a 
chisel or old rasp. In this way the speculum may be figured 
much more regularly, and sooner, than upon a grindstone. 

When a speculum gets dirty by any means, the only 
fluid with which it can be safely cleaned is alcohol, which 
should remain on it for an hour or two, and after being poured 
off, the speculum should be cautiously dried with very soft wash 
leather. Even a slight tarnish may by this means be lessened ; 
but if, afterwards, the performance is not good, the speculam 
must be polished anew. 

The effect of galvanism in tarnishing a speculum docs not 
appear to have been yet attended to; but it will always take 
place, in a greater or less degree, where two different metals, 
as the speculum in the cell of the brass tube, lie for a consider- 
able time in contact, especially in a damp atmosphere, when 
the metals become covered with moisture, This may suggest 
the propriety of taking specula out of their tubes when not 
likely to be soon wanted for use, and keeping them ina box or 
drawer made of wood, baked and varnished, to render it a 
non-conductor of electricity. 

From the mean result of a number of experinients, made 
by Captain Henry Kater, it appears that the light of a 
Cassegrainian telescope to that of a Gregorian, of equal 
power and aperture, is at the least as 203 to 10; a circumstance 
which is of great importance, and will render the Cassegrainian 
telescope by much the most desirable in all cases where the in- 
version of objects is of no consequence. 

In forming the several parts of a complex machine or in- 
strument, it is very important to consider diligently what 
principle will best ensure their correctness ; but as mechanical 
execution, from imperceptible sources of error, is always 
falling short of the exactness contemplated as the result of 
carrying the principle into effect, it is also of importance to 
have the readiest and best means of ascertaining and checking 
such deviations from the perfection desired, before these parts 
are combined, and the difficulty increased of perceiving the real 
cause of the defect. To prove the figure of a lens or a 
speculum, for example, the process of measurement, or the 
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use of a gauge, can afford no aid; but the properties which 
nothing but their correctness can ensure may be found out by 
due investigation, and if they have these properties, the proofs 
ef their excellence may attain the certainty of geometrical 
demonstration. ‘The more we can extend and_ simplify 
such effectual means of proving correctness of workmanship, 
the more will the arts improve, and the less will be the expense 
of their productions. These observations, applied to the 
separate parts of the machine, apply equally to the combming 
of them, in which the object should be to follow the plan 
admitting the most distinct proof of the truth of their adjust- 
ments. The essays of the present series illustrate these 
remarks, in a manner that may give utility to the following 
summary, which comprises only a small part of what might have 
been derived from them: 

1. ‘The method of examining the figure of a speculum, in 
art. 74—76, is worth notice, though superseded by the more 
agreeable and concise method of art. 113, which applies to 
metals as left by the hones; one mode of proving the figure of 
a finished metal is given in art. 141, &c. but the simplest and 
most complete at page 198. ; 

2. If a hole be made in a finished speculum, or even any 
attempt to widen a hole, the’figure of the speculum is 
destroyed, art. 123. 

3. A speculum with a hole in its centre, cannot be polished 
and brought to a good figure, unless there be a corresponding 
hole in the polisher, art. 123—4. 

4. If the work on the hones be well done, the speculum 
will not have a good figure, unless the polish commences in 
the middle, which is an evidence that the mode of working 
tends, as it ought, to the parabola, art. 120. 

5. If a convex surface be ground upon a concave, the 
spheres will flatten; but if the concave be uppermost, the 
spheres will deepen, art. 43. 

6. If tin and copper be melted together in the same vessel, 
part of the tin oxidizes ; and the oxide, being diffused through 
the alloy, prevents a good speculum being obtained ;—the best 
mode of preventing this effect upon tin, is given in art. 165, 
and upon brass, in p. 194. 

7. An elliptical tool necessary to complete the figure of a 
specula to a parabola, art. 171, 178. 

8. A fool eoasiderahly larger than the metal lessens the 
sphere and spoils the figure: metal and tool of the same size 
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exactly, work truly spherical; but the focus varies, agreeably 
to remark 5 above, unless worked alternately upwards. 

9. So much water an be used upon the hone-pavement as 
to spoil the figure, art 172. 

10. The metal may be made so thick as never to take a 
parabolic figure, 173. 

11. The directions p. 199—202, for centring the mirrors 
of a telescope; for adjusting the arm which carries the small 
speculum ; for obtaining the parallelism of the two specula; and 
for placing the small one in the axis of the tube, exemplify 
the success with which the separate parts of a mechanical com- 
bination may be proved by their properties. 


Of all philosophers now living, the celébrated Dr. Herschel 
has had perhaps the greatest experience, and has been the 
most successful in the use and construction of réflecting tele- 
scopes. A. valuable account of his telescope of 40-feet, and of 
the machinery for managing it, are given by himself in the 
Philos. Trans. of the Royal Society, but he does not enter 
upon the details of grinding and polishing the speculum, a 
subject upon which his observations would have been ex- 
tremely valuable, and we may hope that he will take some 
occasion of presenting them to the public. We close this 
essay with the following remarks, abstracted from his contri- 
butions to the Philos. Trans. 

In his paper of dbservations on the transit of Mercury, 
Nov. 9, 1802, he has made some highly curious observations on 
circumstances which affect telescopes : 

On a frosty morning, one of his telescopes did not act 
properly, though at other times it had. One morning, a 20- 
feet speculum went off, and broke into two pieces, with a 
crack. Hoar frost does not seem to injure mirrors. Dry air 
does; damp does not. 

The northern lights do not seem to interfere with telescopes, 
except that objects appear tremulous. In windy weather, 
stars resemble planets, and the telescopic view is bad, though 
the stars appear well. Even when the weather appears fine, 
the best instrument will sometimes not act. 

The vicinity of a building renders objects indistinct. A 
telescope, the moment it is brought out, will often not aot well, 
though, after an hour’s exposure, it will succeed. 

A confined place will prevent the proper action of a 
telescope. We cannot expect to make a delicate observation, 
with a high magnifying power, when looking through a door, 
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window, or slit in the roof of an observatory: even a confined 
place in the open air will be detrimental. 

Heat will alter the focal length of a mirror: one of 10 feet, 
had its focus increased +§, of an inch by the sun’s rays. At 
another time, a hot iron, placed at the back of a seven-feet 
reflector, at the distance of three-quarters of an inch, had its 
focus shortened 5.33 inches in 13 minute. At three inches 
distance of the hot iron, the focus was shortened 2.83 inches. 
A thermometer, in contact with the mirror, was hardly observed 
to have risen during these alterations. 

The following general principle was deduced from numerous 
experiments: ‘“‘ That in order to see well with telescopes, it is 
required that the temperature of the atmosphere and mirror 
should be uniform, and the air fraught with moisture.” 

A 40-feet telescope should only be used for examining 
objects that other instruments will not reach. ‘To look 
through one larger than is required is a loss of time, which, 
in a fine night, an astronomer has not to spare; but it ought 
to be known, that the opportunities of using the 40-feet re- 
flector are rendered very scarce by two material circumstances. 
The first is, the changeable temperature of the atmosphere, 
by which the mirror is often covered with the condensation of 
vapour upon its surface, which renders it useless for many 
hours; and in cold weather by freezing upon it for the whole 
night, and even for weeks together; for the ice cannot be 
safely taken off till a general thaw removes it. The next is, 
that, with all imaginable care, the polish of a mirror ex- 
posed like that in the 40-feet telescope, though well covered 
up, will only preserve its required lustre and delicacy about 
two years. 

The 20-feet telescope, on account of the moderate weight 
of the mirro:, and the proportionably long wooden tube, has 
the great advantage that, with proper precaution, it may be 
used in any temperature. Sometimes, however, a sudden 
change from cold to heat towards morning, has puta stop to 
the observations of the night. The mirror will also preserve 
an excellent polish for several years; and having a second one 
ready to supply the place of that which is in use, the instrument 
may always be ready for observation. 
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Method of ornamenting ail kinds of Glass in imitation 
of Engraving or Etching. 


By this invention, for which a patent was taken out, it is 
roposed to execute on glass, borders, ciphers, coats of arms, 
and the most elaborate designs, in a style of elegance hitherto 
unknown, and which cannot possibly be equalled by the modes 
of etching and engraving upon the same material, as hitherto 
practised. This improvement is effected by’ coating, and 
afterwards etching, engraving, and chasing on the glass so 
coated: and in its explanation it may be proper to advert to the 
ordinary processes. 

The method heretofore used fur engraving and designing 
upon glass, consists in the use of a machine with wheels of 
different substances, which have been employed with a sharp 
stone in powder, as emery or sand, to grind off some parts of 
the surface of the glass; and then, by means of more or less 
grinding and polishing different parts on the rough surface, 
the intended desiga is produced. And the usual method of 
grinding window-glass, for the purpose of making blind 
windows, has been by means of a machine moving on the 
surface of the glass in contact with sand or sharp stone, or 
the like substances applied by the hand, thereby grinding 
off the polished surface, leaving the glass sufficiently opake to 
prevent any objects being clearly distinguished through it, and 
yet affording sufficient light for common purposes. Now the 
present invention and object of the patentee, instead of grind- 
ing or taking off any part of the surface of the glass as afore- 
said, is to lay on an additional surface or coating of glass, 
prepared for that purpose, which, when subjected to a proper 
degree of heat, will incorporate with the surface of the glass 
operated upon, so as to produce an effect similar to that which 
has heretofore been obtained by means of grinding ; and when 
it is required that the glass should be ornamented with a 
border, cipher, or design, then, previous to the application 
of heat, with an etching, engraving, or chasing tool, or other 
pointed instrument, such parts of the surface or coating so laid 
on must be worked out as will produce an effect similar, but 
greatly superior, to the effect produced by the usual mode of 
grinding and polishing with wheels. 
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To prepare the glass for coating, take one or more of the 
smallest pots in the furnace, called by the glass-makers pile- 
end pots, or any other pot or crucible, according to the 
quantity wanted ; fill it with materials made up in the same 
manner as for making the best flint-glass, broken glass, or 
what the glass-makers term cullitt, being the principal ingre- 
dient; and the proportions which the Patentee has used with 
the greatest advantage are the following: 


Mixture No. 1. 
Cullit, or broken glass. . . . 160 parts. 
Pearlashes . ..... . 10 do. 
Red lead. .... =... #40 doz 
Arseni¢ ....... . 410 do. 


Mixture No. 2. 
Cullitt, or broken glass . . . 120 parts. 
Red lead . . . » . « 160 do. 


Sand, or siliceous earth ~ »« . 60 do. 
Borax... ..... . 60 do. 


Mixiure No. 3. 
Red lead . ~ + «+ « « « 7 parts. 
Sand, or siliceous earth . . . 223 do. 
Calcined borax . . . . . . 40 do. 


When the above mixtures have been subjected to a degree 
of heat in the furnace sufficient to fuse and completely vitrify 
the substances employed, the Patentee then takes of each 
mixture, in equal parts, the quantity which is to be ground 
and levigated into an impalpable powder, and to be mixed 
with a menstruum proper to give it the cohesion required in 
working with it. 

Litharge may be substituted for red lead in the above 
mixtures; and different proportions of the above ingredients, 
or others of a like quality, will produce nearly a similar effect; 
bat the most beautiful specimens were produced by the com- 
binations above specified. The patentee does not claim any 
exclusive right to the making of this glass, but to the applica- 
tion of it to the surface of other glass, and for operating upon 
it in a manner entirely new, and for producing an effect superior 
and different to any thing hitherto produced. 

The glass may be levigated in any of the usual modes, 
taking care that no injurious substance is introduced, and 
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that the utmost degree of fineness is obtained which the 
powder is capable of ; and for this purpose the patentee prefers 
a smail mill with a pan, the bottom and sides of which are 
strong glass, with a grinder or levigator, cast also of solid 

lass, to work therein. When thus prepared by complete 
icvigation, the glass is ready for mixing with the following 
menstruum : 

Take one part of double-refined luaf sugar, dissolved in 
two parts of pure water, to which, at the time of mixing up 
the powder, add about one third part of common writing ink, 
the component parts of which are universally known; or 
instead of ink, use a watery solution of calcined sulphate of 
iron (green copperas); the effect produced by the addition of 
either of these latter substances is intended to be similar to 
that which is produced by the addition of oxide of manganese, 
used in small quantity by the glass-makers in making their 
best flint-glass, because without such addition the specimens 
had a cloudy or milky appearance, somewhat similar to what is 
termed by the workmen in the glass-house shappy metal, and 
which quality and appearance the addition of the above- 
mentioned oxide tends to prevent. The oxide of manganese, 
or possibly other oxides, may produce the same effect here, 
but the ink, or the sulphate of iron, are sufficiently cheap to 
warrant their general use, and they fully answer the purpose 
required. 

Take of the compound menstruum above described, a suf- 
ficient quantity to render the ground mixture or levigated glass 
of a proper consistence for laying on with a very thin and 
even surface, and which necessary quantity and consistency, 
as well as the necessary thickness of the coating to be laid on, 
the operator will soon and easily ascertain; and as in the course 
of working or laying on the mixture some of the watery parts 
will evaporate, he must add, as occasion requires, the necessary 
quantity of the solution of sugar. 

The advantages of the simple mixture of sugar and water, 
over essential oils, gums, resins, and other substances which 
have been tried, are very important; when any of the oils, 
gums, or resins was used, the coating became so firm upon the 
surface that the workman could not proceed without difficulty, 
and the delicate parts of the designs could not be etched out 
with the nicety and precision required ; but the menstraam of 
sugar and water renders the coating sufficiently fixed to pre- 
vent the surface from being rubbed off whilst the work is 
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under hand: and when the workman wishes to operate upon 
any particular part of the surface, he has only to breathe upon 
that part, by which means the menstruum imbibes sufficient 
moisture to render it soft and pliable to the tool, while those 
parts not breathed upon remain as fixed as before. Other 
substances may probably be found which will produce the 
same effect, but the one pointed out possesses all the advan- 
tages required. 

When the levigated mixture is prepared by mixing it with 
the menstruum, it may be applied to the surface of the glass to 
be operated upon by means of brushes of squirrel’s or camel’s 
hair, by which it may be laid on with a very thin and even 
surface; and the most convenient form of the brush is to have 
the point spread out, and so disposed as to form a crescent or 
segment of a circle. The size of the brushes must of course 
be proportioned to the nature of the work to be performed. 

After the coating has been applied evenly over the surface 
of the glass, and if no part of the surface covered is intended 
to be polished or worked out, the glass is then exposed to a 
heat sufficient to produce a semi-vitrification of the coated 
surface, and to incorporate it sufficiently with the substance 
or body of glass so coated ; but great care must be taken not 
to extend the degree of heat farther than is necessary for these 
purposes, because in that case a complete vitrification of the 
coating would ensue, whereby the desired effect of having a 
surface in imitation of the rough surface produced by grinding 
would not be obtained ; and although, when such an accident 
does occur, the article may be recoated and again submitted to 
the fire, the loss of labour would be considerable, and may, by 
a proper attention to the necessary degree of heat, be easily 
avoided: and if, after this coating bas been applied, any 
border, cipher, coat of arms, or other ornamental design, is 
wanted to be executed upon the article, then previous to the 
heat being applied, with an etching, engraving, or chasing 
tool, or any other pointed instrument of sufficiently hard 
material, such parts of the coated surface must be worked out 
as will produce the desired effect. The glass operated upon 
must then be subjected to heat, which, as before-mentioned, 
must not be such as to produce more than its semi-vitrification. 

This invention is not only applicable to all kinds of useful 
and ornamental articles of glass-ware, whereon the common 
methods of engraving have been practised, but may be applied 
to window-glass and plate-glass of every description, in place 
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of grinding, for the purpose of making blind windows: and 
it is peculiarly adapted to produce beautiful specimens of art 
for the windows of. altar-pieces libraries, museums, coach- 
windows, ornamental buildings of all descriptions, and all 
other purposes wherein plate-glass and window-glass have been 
commonly used. 

The work executed upon this plan has also the advantage 
of wearing much cleaner than that of ground glass ; the surface 
of which being somewhat fractured by the action of the wheel 
and cutting material, inevitably gathers dirt on every part left 
rough or unpolished. 


An expeditious Method of determining Altitudes, of 
‘every denomination, with a new portable Mountain 
Barometer ; and a description of the Instrument. 


The mensuration of heights by the barometer has been, by 
the labours of M. de Luc, Sir George Shuckburgh, General 
Roy, and several other scientific men, brought to such perfec- 
tion, and affords so much easier a mode of ascertaining the 
elevations of the different parts of the surface of the earth, to 
a considerable precision, than any other known process, that 
it might have been supposed that, in the course of thirty years, 
which have elasped since this branch of science has been per- 
fected, a very great number of observations would have been 
made, and heights of almost the whole surface of our own 
country ascertained by the numerous travellers who con- 
tinually traverse it. The contrary is, however, the case; and 
the small number of observations of this kind may be attributed 
to several causes. 

The instruments are of considerable expense, and, from 
their complicated construction, easily liable to be out of order 
in the course of a long journey. 

The observations themselves, though each not taking up 
any very long time, yet, when multiplied on every bill and 
valley, as they ought to be, for the purpose of obtaining a 
just idea of the face of the country surveyed, in the aggre- 
gate consume much of the traveller’s time: and the constant 
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wupacking and re-packing the instrument, becomes a greater 
laboar than our natural indolence easily submits to. 

It has, moreover, been generally supposed, that two in- 
straments and two observers making simultaneous observations 
at the upper and lower stations of the height to be measured, 
are indispensably necessary. This, of course, would put if 
out of the power of a solitary traveller to make any observa- 
tions at all. 

Whether from these, or other causes, the fact is, that 
wheever reads the numerous tours, surveys, and reports of 
the different parts of our island, published within these last 
twenty years, and many of them professedly with a view to 
science, either of agriculture, mineralogy, or geology, will 
be perpetually disappointed, by meeting with mere guesses at 
the elevations of the tracts of country described; though a 
knowledge of those elevations is almost indispensable to the 
geologist, mineralogist, and military surveyor; highly useful to 
the scientific agriculturist ; and very interesting to every one, 
who, from mere motives of enlarged and enlightened curiosity, 
reads books of travels, or employs his own leisure in traversing 
the countries described by other voyagers. 

I cannot therefore but hope, that by simplifying the barome- 
ter, and thereby rendering the instrument much less expensive, 
and its use at the same time more easy, and showing that very 
considerable accuracy may be obtained by a single observer, 
this most useful branch of science may be cultivated, to so 
great an extent, that, in the course of afew years, we may 
have almost as perfect an idea of the relative heights of the 
different parts of England, as we now have of their horizontal 
distance. 

A barometer, nearly similar to that which I am now about 
to describe, was constructed, several years since, by Dr. 
Hough Hamilton, and is by him described at large in the fifth 
volume of the Transactions of the Irish Academy. I saw the 
Instrument, in his hands, nearly seventeen years ago, and 
was much pleased with its performance. do not know, 
however, that any more were then made. I have lately con- 
structed the barometer, whose description I shall now give, 
which is still more simple than Dr. Hamilton’s, and much 
cheaper, and which, in many trials I have made of it, appears 
to unite solidity, lightness, and ease of observation; to as 
great a degree as can be wished. 

The barometer tube is about 333 inches in length; its 
Hore is a tenth of an inch in diameter, and its external diame- 
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ter is three-tenths of an inch. This sized bore is fully sufficient 
to allow the free motion of the mercury.* This cistern is of 
box-wood, tarned truly cylindrical, and is one inch in its ex- 
ternal diameter, and an inch in depth; a short stem projects 
from its top (the instrament being in a position for making an 
observation) for the purpose of giving a firmer hold to the 
tube: this stem is perforated with a hole sufficiently large to 
admit the tube, which is glued to it in the usual mode. The 
tube projects into the cistern exactly to half its depth. The 
bottom of the cistern is closed by a strong lid of box, which 
screws on the cistern, and pressing against a leather glued to 
the inside of the lid, renders the whole perfectly impervious 
to the mercury in every position. The tube being filled and 
boiled in the common way, and the instrament held inverted in 
a perpendicular position, mercury is poured into the cistern 
till it is filled within two-tenths of an inch at the top. The 
lid is then firmly screwed on, and secured from being opened 
(by idle curiosity) by a small screw passing through its side. 
The essential part of the instrument is now finished. The 
end of the tube in the cistern, can never be uncovered by the 
mercury in any possible position, and of course no air can 
ever enter into it; and, as the areas of the cistern and tube 
are as the squares of the diameters, the diameter of the bore of 
the tube being -1, its external diameter ‘3, and the diameter 
of the cistern 1:0, the area of the cistern is 100—9 91, and 
there being two-tenths of an inch left empty in the cistern, 
the mercury must fall 182-tenths, or 18 inches and two-tenths, 
before the cistern is quite full: a space adequate to the 
measure of greater heights than any known mountain on the 
earth, much more to that of any height in this country. It 
will not easily be believed, by those who have not seen it, 
that the air will act on a cistern thus completely closed, and 
of which the wood, in its thinnest part, 1s above a quarter of 
an inch in thickness ; but the fact is, that even when the pores 
of the boxwood are closed by thick varnish, (except in that 
part which touches the mahogany tube,) in order to prevent 

















* Several of the barometers were constracted with the lower part of the tube 
only a twentieth of an inch in bore, somewhat on the principle of the marine 
barometers. This alteration was made, because, in some few instancea, when 
very carelessly used, air had got into the tube, bnt apon minute investigation, 


the simple tube was found to be preferabie. 
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the weod from being affected by damp, the mercury, on turn- 
ing up the barometer, takes its level almost instantaneously, 
certainly in less than half a minute, and that, when the instru- 
ment is suspended by the side of the best mountain barometer, 
of Ramsden’s construction, with an open cistern, no difference 
whatever can be perceived in their sensibility to the variations 
of the atmosphere. It is obvious that the: variations of alti- 
tude in this instrument, its dimensions being as above stated, 
will be one ninety-first part less than in a barometer furnished 
with an apparatus for bringing the surface of the mercury in 
the cistern to a fixed level; this defect might be remedied by 
dividing the scale accordingly ; but it is much more convenient 
to divide the scale to real inches, and make the necessary 
allowance in the result. 

The tube and cistern being thus prepared, are mounted in 
a mahogany tube or frame of the size of a common walking- 
stick. ‘The stem of the cistern goes into the mahogany tube, 
and is there secured by a piece of brass tube, which fits to the 
cistern and mahogany frame to which it is screwed; or the stem 
may be on the outside, cut into a screw, and so be screwed 
into the mahogany tube. The tube is secured in the mahogany 
case by passing through perforated corks in the usual way. 

For the observation of the height of the mercury, two 
opposite slits are cut in the mahogany tube, reaching from 
about 32 to 20 inches for the long scales ; and 32 to 25 inches 
for the short ones: which are sufficiently long for ary pur- 
pose in this country. The front slit has its sides bevelled, 
and 1s, exteriorly, about three-fourths of an inch wide; on 
one side is fixed a brass scale, divided as usual to inches, 
tenths, and twentieths. On this scale a nonius slides, move- 
able by a small knob, which reads off, as in other barometers, 
to the 500th of an inch. To this nonius a small portion of 
brass tube is attached, which embraces the barometer tube, 
and its lower edge is, in observation, made a tangent to the 
convex surface of the mercury, as in otber well-constructed 
barometers; and the very narrow slit behind gives abundant 
light for observation. 

On the bevelled side of the front slit, opposite the scale, 
a thermometer is placed for taking the heat of the instrument; 
and there is room for the scale of correction, placed on Rams- 
den’s attached thermometers, as well as Fahrenheit’ scale. 
This thermometer is so contrived as to take out of its place, and 
answers the purpose of the attached and detached thermometer. 
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A thin brass tube, with slits in it, turns half round, on two 
pins, in the usual manner, and covers the apertures above 
described in the mahogany tube when the barometer is not in 
use. 
The mahogany tube is made rather tapering, and with a 
ferrule at the end opposite the cistern. This ferrule unscrews, 
and shows a steel ring, by which the barometer may be sus- 
pended when convenient. 

Along the mahogany tube is a scale of feet, carefully divided 
to inches; the feet being accurately laid down by small dots, 
on the heads of brass pins, sunk into the wood. A scale of this 
kind is always convenient, and may be often of great use. 

To those travellers whose pursuits may lead them to the 
measures of the higher class of mountains, I would venture 
to recommend a barometer constructed with a tube of two 
feet long only; so that the whole instrument should not much 
exceed 25 inches in length. This barometer would not of 
course be useful until the mercury fell below 24 inches, which 
would be at a height of about 6000 feet in the atmosphere ; 
but its great portability into regions where, from both the dif- 
ficulties of the path, and the rarity of the air breathed, every 
ounce of encumbrance becomes a serious evil; and moreover, 
the great security to the instrument itself, arising from its short- 
ness, would, I am persuaded, render it well worth while to 
carry such instruments where great altitudes are to be mea- 
sured; and it is to be remembered that the instrument loses no 
part of its accuracy, when it once comes into action, by being 
thus shortened. 

Having thus described the instrument, a few practical re- 
marks on the manner of using it may not be superfluous. 

When I am about to make an observation, about five 
minutes before I arrive at the place I take out the thermome- 
ter, holding it by the upper end at nearly arm’s length from any 
body, and, if the sun shines, in the shade of my person. It 
very soon takes the temperature of the air, and is not sensibly 
affected by the heat of the hand. The heat being observed 
and written down, the barometer is turned up; the brass tube 
half-turned ; and the instrument held between the finger and 
thumb of the left hand about the slit, so as to let it hang 
freely in a perpendicular position. Few persons, if any, have 
sufficient steadiness of hand to prevent little vibrations in the 
mercury in this position ; the hand, therefore, should be either 
rested against any fixed body, or, if no such occurs, by 
Kneeling on one knee. The cistern should be let down so as 
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to touch the ground, the left hand holding the barometer in a 
vertical position, which a little practice will render very easy. 
The index must then by moved by the knob till its under sur- 
face, as before stated, is tangent to the mercury. A few light 
taps should be given to the tube, to ascertain that the mercury 
has fallen as low as it can. The height being then read off and 
registered, together with that of the attached thermometer, the 
brass tube is turned back, so as to cover the slits; the instru- 
ment gently inverted, and the whole is finished. All this may 
be done in two minutes. 

It may not be improper here to add, that I have found by 
experience, that it is not necessary to quit the chaise in order 
to make observations with this barometer ; it is only requisite 
for the horses to stand still. The thermometer, if held at 
arm’s length out of the chaise window, will give the tempera- 
ture exactly, before the order is given to stop the carriage ; 
and the delay to the traveller will not much exceed a minute, 
as the observation may be read off and written down while the 
carriage is agaip going on. 

The most convenient mode for deducing the heights from 
the barometrical observations is, certainly, by the common 
logarithmic tables; and it is unnecessary here to detail the 
method, which may be found in numerous books. It is, 
however, necessary for this method to carry the tables of 
logarithms, which is sometimes inconvenient. ‘The engraved 
table formed by Mr. Ramsden is on a single narrow sheet, and 
extremely portable, besides being very easy inits use; but it 
may be lost or mislaid when wanted. Several ingenious 
formule have been devised, which may either be engraven on 
the instrument itself, or committed tomemory. Of the former, 
Sir George Shuckburgh has given a very concise one, in his 
second paper on the measurement of heights by the barometer, 
in the 68th volume of the Philosophical Transactions ; and 
Professor Leslie has invented a very elegant one of the 
latter sort; but these, though very simple in form, require a 
considerable number of figures in the operation, and are, on 
that account, inconvenient. For the purpose, therefore, of 
computing on the spot, and very near to the truth, any ob- 
servations made on a journey, and that, almost without the 
necessity of writing at all, I have caused the following short 
table to be engraven on the scale of the barometer. It ex- 
presses the value of the difference of the tenth of an inch in 
the keight of the mercury at the temperature of freezing, in 
English feet. 
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Inches. | Feet. g Inches.| Feet. g Inches.| Feet. { Inches.) Feet, 


20:05 | 130 (22:25 | 117 725:05 | 104 
20 | 129 45} 116 ‘30 | 103 
35 | 128 65 | 115 ‘oo | 102 
00 | 127 85; 114 30 | 101 
66 | 126 [23:05 | 113 §26:05 | 100 ‘61 | 88 
82 | 125 25 | 112 30 99 
21:00 | 124 45} lil O74 98 
18 | 123 65; 110 85 97 
Bd | 122 87 | 109 [27-15 96 
‘53 | 121 $24:10 | 108 ‘45 95 
‘70 | 120 ‘32 | 107 ‘79 94 
‘87 | 119 ‘95 | 106 | 28-05 93 [32:10 | 81 
22°05 |} lls ‘80 | 105 


The method of using this table is as follows :—Ist, Add the 
two observed heights of the barometer, and halve the sum to 
obtain the mean height. 2nd, Subtract the lesser height from 
the greater, the remainder is of course the difference of 
heights in tenths, &c. of aninch. 3rd, Enter the table with 
the mean height, and take out the feet answering to it, 
making a proportion, if the mean height does not exactly 
answer to a foot. (This proportion may be made hy head.) 
Multiply the number thus obtained by the tenths, &c. of an 
inch of difference of height. ‘The result will be nearly the 
number of feet, answering to the difference of height between 
the two barometers at the temperature of freezing. When the 
lower barometer stands between 29 and 30 inches, and the 
elevation does not exceed 1500 feet, this rule will give the 
height within one foot of the result from the logarithmic 
method. When the elevation is about 3000 feet, the error 
will be nearly three feet, and at heights greater than 3000 
feet, the error increases in-a higher ratio. It is always in 
defect. In this country, however, such elevations do not 
exist ; and in those parts where a knowledge of the compara- 
tive heights of different hills is the most generally useful, they 
seldom exceed 1000 feet; at all events, such observations as 
relate to great elevations may be always rocomputed by more 
rigorous methods at leisure. 

The correction of the heights thus obtained, for the tem- 
' eer apa of the air above freezing, is by Sir George Shuck- 

urgh supposed to be as the height of the thermometer, and 
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to be 2:44-thousandths of the approximate height for each 
degree of Fahrenheit, additive when the tempering is above 
freezing, and subtractive when below freezing.—General Roy’s 
observations and experiments lead to a supposition that the 
correction is not exactly as the height uf the thermometer, 
and that at about the temperature of 50 degrees it amounts to 
2-5-thousandthbs, and is Jess, both much above and much below 
that temperature. For the purpose of immediate computation, 
I take the correction at 2:5, which, though certainly rather too 
great, will in general be productive of very small error, and 
affords a rule which is easily remembered and quickly applied. 
It is this :— 

For every four degrees that the mean temperature of the 
two detached thermometers exceeds 32 degrees, add one- 
hundredth of the approximate height, as before obtained, to it; 
for every 40 degrees one-tenth, and so for any greater or less 
number of degrees. 

I have not hitherto mentioned the correction, which in fact 
ought to be the first in order, viz. that for the difference of 
temperature of the two barometers themselves: but this cor- 
rection is in general so small, as to be safely neglected. 
Should it, however, be thought necessary to apply it in this 
approximate method of computing heights, the rule deduced 
from Sir George Shuckburgh's method is as follows, and it wants 
no table, though he has given one for it. 

When the barometer stands at twenty inches, the expan- 
sion of the mercury for one degree of Fahrenheit, is two- 
thousandths of an inch; when it stands at 30 inches it is three- 
thousandths; and for the intermediate inches it increases 
exactly as the height of the mercury ; that is, at 21 inches it is 
0021, at 22 inches 0022, and so on; so that the height in 
inches is the number of ten-thousandths of expansion for one 
degree of Fahrenheit. This is very easily remembered. The 
expansion for any number of degrees is in proportion to the 
degrees themselves ; that is, for two degrees it is twice as 
much, for ten degrees ten times as much, and so on. Take, 
therefore, the difference of height of the attached thermometers 
at the two stations, and multiply the expansion for one degree 
at the coldest barometer, (which will almost always be the 
one at the highest station,) by the number of degrees of dif- 
ference between the heat of the two barometers, and add the 
quantity to the observed height of the coldest barometer, and 
it is corrected fur the expansion of the mercury by the heat of 
the instrument. 
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An example will make the whole clear :— 








Inches. Therm. attached 

Observation at bottom ....... 29-400 ....... 50° 
OL IOD. a4: e-aus ses 29190 ....6... 46 

Difference 4 

Expansion for 1° at twenty-five inches ......... ‘0025 
Multiply by difference... 2. 6 eee ee ee eee 4 
0100 





One hundredth of an inch is therefore to be added to the ob- 
served height of the upper barometer 25°190, so the corrected 
height is 25-200. It is, however, to be observed, that the 
application of this correction is of doubtful accuracy in prac- 
tice; as it is by no means certain that the attached thermome- 
ter, be it placed where it may in mounting, will give the real 
heat of the column of mercury in the barometer, and there- 
fore I had at first said that it might on the whole, in general 
practice, be neglected. If much accuracy is wished, and time 
permits, the surest way is to leave the barometer in the shade 
so long as for the whole instrument to acquire the tempera- 
ture of the air, and then to make this correction according to 
the rule given above, from the difference of the two detached 
thermometers ; and this barometer, from the lightness of its 
mounting, will have the advantage of taking the temperature of 
the air sooner than those formerly made with solid wooden cases. 

It may not be improper to give an example of the method 
already detailed : — 








Observation at bottom ...... 29-400 Therm. inair 45° 
attop . ss sees 25°200 Therm.inair 41 
2)54:660 2)86 
Mean..... 27-300 Mean heat . 43 
Standard .. 382 
Difference ..... 42 tenths — 
Value of a tenth by the table . 95:5 feet Difference 11 
1910 
3820 
Approximate height ..... 4011:0 feet 


Do. by Sir G. Shuckburgh . . 4016-0 
Error... -—8d_ feet 
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Correction for Temperature. . 


For 8 — 2-hundredths..........0.0ce800.8 80 feet 

For 3° = 8 four-hundredths ..........ceccece+8 30 
Correction + 110 

Do. by Sir G. Shuckburgh ...........-.. 107°4 
Error ......-. + 26 

Approximate height by me ~.. . 4011 By SirG.S. 4016 

Correction for temperature ... . 110 107°4 

Result ..... 4121 4123-4 


EXAMPLE SRCOND. 








Observation at bottom ...... 30:017 Therm. in air 60° 
A) | ea 29°534 Therm.in air 57° 

2)09'501 2)117 
Mean ..... 29:2975 Mean.... S585 


Difference ... 483 Standard. . 32 
Value of a tenth by the table... 87°5 Difference . . 26°5 

350-0 

70:00 

2°625 

Approximate height... .... 422-629 
Do. by Sir G. Shuckburgh. . . . 422-9 
Error . . . 00:8 





Correction for Temperature. 


For 24° = G hundredths... ..- 2-2 e eee eeevee 25°83 
2 = 2four-hundredths .....-.2.0+2-ee20- 2:0 

4 = leight-hundredth ......-+-..-.-. + 05 
Correction ........0.0.-. + 27:8 

Do. by Sir G. Shuckburgh .. . . 27:2 

Error...... gig hie ik: eas + O06 


Approximate height by me . . . 4226 By SirG.S. 422- 
Correction for temperature . . + 27°'8 27 
450°4 ‘1 
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These two examples show how near the truth the method 
here recommended will come, even in considerable heights. 

It has been already observed, that in observations made 
with the barometer I have described, a small correction is 
necessary on account of the rise of the mercury in the cistern, 
as the barometer falls. Altitudes being in all cases measured 
by the differences of the heights of the mercury at the two 
stations, and these differences being evidently always too 
small in this barometer, the correction is obviously always 
additive. As in constructing different barometers, the 
interior and exterior diameters of the tnbe will not always be 
exactly similar, though the cisterns may be turned always 
alike; this error, and of course the correction for it, should 
be in each instrument deduced from a comparison with a 
barometer of known accuracy at different heights. It will 
probably vary in different instruments from a ninetieth to a 
seventieth. Indeed, if it were always taken at an eightieth, 
in instruments constructed as above directed, the possible 
error could only amount to about one foot on a thousand ; 
a quantity of very little importance. 

It now remains to say a few words on the necessity of two 
barometers for the mensuration of heights, and the probable 
error to be incurred by using a single one. There is no doubt, 
that when very great accuracy is required, two barometers 
ought to be used; but even with every precaution, altitudes 
cannot be taken by barometers sufficiently near for the purpose 
of carrying water, either by pipes or canals: and for the 
purpose of the geologist, military surveyor, or agriculturist, 
it is of very little importance whether a mountain is 1000 or 
1010 feet high, though it is of the highest utility that be 
should know whether it is 800 or 1000. I have, during the 
course of many years, been in the habit of taking observations 
of altitudes by a single barometer, and have had many oppor- 
tunities of repeating my observations on the same hills when 
the barometer has been at differeut heights, and either falling 
or rising during the time of observation ; and more than once 
I have observed heights which had been trigonometrically 
taken by the best instraments; and can safely say, that the 
difference between these observations has seldom amounted to 
so much as two feet on a hundr d. The mode I use is this :—~ 
At setting out, I take the height of the mercury, and note the 
time of observation; I Jikewise note the time of the second 
observation, and on returning tu the first station, observe 

Al. vou. i. et | 
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again, and note the time. If the barometer has altered in the 
interval, a simple proportion corrects either of the three ob- 
servations, and police the height to what would have been 
observed had the mercury been stationary. It is true that this 
method supposes the motion of the mercury to have been 
uniform during the interval of observation; but except in very 
variable weather, which does not often occur, particularly in 
summer, when the greater number of these observations will 
naturally be made, this supposition is liable to but small 
error. It is also true, that a traveller has often no oppor- 
tunity of making a second observation at the spot he sets out 
from. Even in this case, a near approximation may often be 
made by observing, for example, at a stream on each side of 
the hill to be measured. If also he observes the barometer 
repeatedly in the morning before he sets out, and sees its 
tendency, and does the same at every halt, during the day, 
he will have data whereon to found a nearly accurate correc- 
tion. But if all this should be out of his power, even under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, barometrical observa- 
tions will give a much more accurate idea of the outline of a 
country than any we now possess; and it should be ever 
remembered that observations, though defective, if carefully 
made, and faithfully recorded, are valuable, and if repeated 
by different travellers, the errors will, in most cases, compen- 
sate each other, and from the whole very accurate conclusions 
may be drawn. 

I have entered into a greater detail than would be neces- 
sary for a greater part of your readers, in the hope of being 
intelligible to those who are less acquainted with the subject, 
and who may wish to employ any instrument-maker for the 
construction of barometers similar to that which I have 
described. 

In justice to a very ingenious young artist, permit me to 
add, that I have employed in making those which I have, Mr. 
Thomas Jones, of No. 124, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, 
(pupil of the lata Mr. Ramsden,) and who makes them com- 
plete at the price of three guineas and a half, with a short scale, 
reading from 25 to 31 inches; and four guineas for those with 
along scale, reading from 20 to 31 inches. 


N. B. On comparing several barometers made by Mr. 
Thomas Jones, since this description was first written, I find 
that in some of them the meroury does not take its true height 
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on turning up the instrument, quite so quick as in the two 
which he constructed for me. ‘This difference is owing to the 
greater closeness of fibre in some pieces of box-wood than in 
others, but it does not affect the accuracy of the instrument. 
In order to give a quicker action to these barometers, I ad- 
vised Mr. Jones to bore a small hole or two in these cisterns, 
and insert a pin of open-grained wood into them. This 
answered perfectly well; but a curious circumstance occurred ; 
when deal or willow-wood pins were inserted, the mercury, 
when shaken for some time, passed through the pores of these 
woods in the form of a fine black powder, and it was necessary 
to substitute ashen pins to confine it in the cistern. It may 
not be superfluous to say, that the weight of this barometer is 
less than a pound and a half. The weight of Ramsden’s last 
improved barometer is 4} pounds, and that of his earliest about 
62 pounds. I subjoin a few observations, by which the accu- 
racy of this barometer may be fairly estimated. 














On Richmond Hill. 
1806. Barometer, Thermometer. Results. 
Jan.1, Hilltop .. . 29:540 Ade 
Thames’ side . 29°686 Feet. 
NAG: cee. od re See ERE S 133 
Jan. 2, Hilltop .. . 29-708 38 
Thames’ side . 29-860 
Ree eee, oe Sa eae 134 
Jan. 31, Hilltop .. . 29-301 36 
Thames’ side 29-453 37 
Mes cise ata Gs 0, oe ane 137 
Feb. 23, Hilltop .. . 29-758 99 | 
Thames’ side . 29-912 
Oe co ts, Bb we ch ae te BS 189 
Feb. 24, Hilltop . . . 30-180 53 
Thames’ side . 30°334 54 
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On the Signal Hill at Brighthelnston. 
In 1796, with a barometer of Ramsden’s. 


Fee 
Signal-house above high water mark............ 410 
In 1806, with my barometer. ............... 403 
416 
Als 
Devils Dyke, near Brighthelmston. 
{n 1788, with a barometer of Ramsden’s ......... C97 
In 1806, with my barometer ..........0.0.-..- C95 


Lord Abercorn’s Lodge, at Stanmore, above the Stream in 
Edgeware Town. 


The observations from which this height was deduced, 
were made in the chaise, both on Jan. 3rd and 7th. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE MOUNTAIN BAROMETER. 


In plate LX XXIV, fig. 1, aaaa represents the cistern, 


made of boxwood. 

ccc, The cover, made of brass, which screws on, and is 
prevented from being unscrewed (by idle curiosity) by four 
mall screws ¢. 

ee, The stem of the cistern, into which the glass tube  n, 
is firmly glued. 

RR, the mahogany tube, in which is inserted the stem of 
he cistern, where it is secured by the screws ¢ ¢, passing into it. 


Description of a portable Easel. 


The object of this contrivance is, to render the easel more 
portable, for the convenience of artists when travelling in the 
country. This easel, when folded up, forms a square staff, 
shown flat-ways in fig.2, plate LXXXI1V, and edge-ways in 
fig.3; the rails of which it is composed are kept together 
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by brass hoops or caps a a, fixed on each end; when set 
up for use, it appears as represented in fig. 4, forming a 
very secure and steady support for the tablet or picture, re- 
presented by the dotted lines. It consists of three deal rods, 
or bars, A, B, C, the two former being the whole length of it, 
but the latter only two-thirds; the bars A‘and B are united 
by a centre-pin, which also passes through one leaf of a brass 
hinge p: the other leaf being screwed tu the short bar C, to 
permit it to be opened out from the others, to any distance, at 
pleasure. On the joint of this hingo, and the centre-pin, 
connecting the other two bars, the easel can be opened out, as 
in fig. 4, to stand in the most convenient position, for the 
support of the picture, and to suit the ground if uneven. 
The front legs, AB, are pierced with a number of holes, for 
the reception of pins bb, by which two short ledges or rails 
D, are held, so as to form a shift for the reception of the 
tablet; these rails, one of which is shown separately at D, 
when the easel is packed up for carriage, are placed at the end 
of the short leg C, behind the others; the two smaller ends of 
them being received into a gap, made in the hinge, as is 
shown at D, fig. 3: the brass hoop a containing them altogether. 
In order to make the surface of the cross, against which the 
picture rests, flat or plane, two pieces of wood, dd, fig. 3. 
of the same thickness as the bars of the cross, are applied 
upon the limb B: they fit into two spaces ee, made in the 
limb A, when the instrument is shut up; and holes are also 
made in the bar D, for the two pegs which support the shelf 
to pass through, and thereby to retain the bars AB in any re- 
quired extent of their opening ; and the prop C may be also 
kept from moving by wire-hooks extending to it from those 
bars. 

The whole instrument may be rendered more steady in 
the fields, &c. by forming the lower ends of the three bars 
into points, shod with iron, the better to enter into the earth ; 
and which may be rounded off a little at their ends, so as not 
to injure the carpet or floor of a room. The dimensions of 
this easel may be made such that it may be used as a walking 
staff, and it will prove a useful assistant in the agreeable art 
of drawing scenery after nature. 
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Directions for using the common Micrometer. 


Micrometers, as first contrived, being only adapted to the 
measuring small angles, as the diameters of the sun and 
moon, or other planets, and taking the distance of such 
objects as appeared within the aperture of the telescope at the 
same time, were not of so general use as those which are con- 
trived not only to answer the ends that the first inventors 
aimed at, but likewise to take the difference of right ascen- 
sion and declination of such objects as are farther asunder 
than the telescope will take in at once, but which pass through 
the aperture of it at different times. Cassini first made use of 
threads intersecting one another at half right angles for deter- 
mining the difference of right ascensions and declinations of 
objects near the same parallel; and this apparatus being 
simple and easily procured, is of very great use to such as 
are not provided with a micrometer made according to the 
late improvements. But where such an one is at hand, that 
method, however curious, need not be made use of, the 
micrometer serying for the same purpose with great exactness. 
It was for this reason indeed that the late alteration in the 
form of the micrometer was made, they being before not so 
convenient for making such sort of observations, both hairs 
being usually moveable, and no provision being made for 
setting the hairs parallel to the diurnal motion of the objects 
to be observed ; both which inconveniences are avoided in the 
present micrometers. 

The micrometer, as now contrived, is not only of use in 
measuring small angles or distances between such objects as 
appear within the aperture of the telescope at the same time, 
but likewise in taking the difference of right ascension and 
declination between stars and planets, &c. which in their ap- 
apbies diurnal motion follow one another through the telescope, 
f kept in the sume situation. In making the first kind of ob- 
servations, turn the short tube which carries the eye glass and 
micrometer, &c. till the cross thread (or that which cuts the 
parallel threads at right angles) lies parallel to a line passin 
through the objects whose distance is to be measured, aad 
then by raising or depressing the telescope by help of the 
stand, bring the objects to appear upon or near the cross 
thread, and one of them just to touch the fixt parallel thread: 
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then turn the index of the micrometer till the moveable thread 
touches the other object, and the number of revolutions and 
parts of a revolution shown by the index, turned into minutes 
and seconds, by the table made as hereafter directed, will be 
the apparent angular distance of those objects. It is here 
supposed, that the threads exactly close, so as to touch each 
other when the index stands at the beginning of the divisions: 
for if they do not, there must be an allowance made in every 
observation ; to avoid which, itis always best to adjust the 
threads to the beginning of the divisions when they are first 
put on; for which purpose, the holes in the little plate which 
carries the moveable thread, are made oblong to give room to 
move it as occasion requires, before it is pinched hard by the 
small screws which fasten it to the moveable arm, through 
which the long screw passes. The other parallel thread, 
which I call the fixed one, must be first adjusted by setting its 
edge exactly over the two marks made on each side the short 
diameter of the aperture in the broad plates, and the cross 
thread must be likewise sct to agree with the strokes made on 
each side the longest diameter, and then the intersection of the 
cross thread and the fixed parallel one, will be the centre of the 
motion given to the outer plate of the micrometer (to which 
the great screw, index, and threads are fastened) by the worm, 
by turning of which the fixed parallel thread may easily be 
made to lie parallel to the apparent motion of any object, in 
order to take the difference of declination and right ascension 
from any other that follows through the aperture of the 
telescope. 

This contrivance is of very great use to make a star, &c. 
move true along the fixt parallel thread, which is absolutely 
necessary in order to take the true difference of right ascen- 
sion and declination between it and any other that follows. 
Without this contrivance, it is very difficult to make a star 
move exactly upon the thread, and it can only be done by re- 
peated trials, which may sometimes take up a great deal of time. 

If therefore a star is made to move on the parallel thread 
just at the eross, and (the telescope continuing fixed in the 
same position) it, is afterwards, near its going out of the 
aperture, found not to be upon the thread, that must then be 
brought to the star by the help of the worm, and then the 
thread will be parallel to the diurnal motion of the star in that 
part of the heavens, and consequently the cross thread will 
represent a meridian, and the others parallels of declinations, 
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and the difference of time between the passage of the star at 
the cross wire, (which was made to move along the thread,) 
and the transit of any other star, &c. over the cross thread 
which represents a meridian, turned into degree’ and minutes, 
will give the difference of right ascension. And, if the move- 
able parallel thread be brought, by turning the index, to 
toach the other star about the time of its passage over the 
vross thread, then the number of revolutions and parts shown 
by the index (turned into minutes and seconds of a degree by 
the table,) will be the difference of declination between the 
two stars. If the star is made to pass along the fixed thread, 
so as tu seem perfectly bisected, there must be an allowance 
made for the semi-diameter of the thread or wire, because I 
suppose the index to be adjusted as before to the inner edges 
of the wires; but it may, if it is found convenient, be adjusted 
to the middle of the threads, or else correction may be made 
in the observed distance. 

In taking any angle, it is convenient that each of the 
parallel threads be about the same distance from the middle of 
the aperture of the eye-glass; and for this reason the whole 
~micrometer is contrived to slide to and fro, as the case re- 
guires. The same motion is also of use in taking the difference 
of right ascension and declination, by sliding the fixt parallel 
thread (on which the preceding star is brought to move) 
towards one side of the eye-glass ; for by that means a greater 
angle may be taken in between the parallel threads, if need 
be; and it must always be remembered, that the moveable 
parallel thread should be set either north or south of the other, 
according as the following star is expected to be really south or 
north of the preceding. 

In making an observation, either the inner or the outer 
edges, or the middle of the wires, may be brought to touch 
the objects; but then it must be remembered to allow some- 
thing for the thickness of the wire, in case the observation be 
not made from that part to which the index is adjusted. In 
observing the diameters of the sun, moon, or planets, it may 
perhaps be most convenient to make use of the outer edges of 
the threads, because they will appear most distinct when quite 
within the limb of the planet, &c.; but if there should be any 
sensible inflection of the rays of light in passing by the wires, 
this would be best avoided by using the inner edge of one 
wire and the outer edge of the other. And in taking the dis- 
tance or difference of declination between two stars, &c. the 
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middle of the threads may perhaps be most convenient : but 
however the observation is made, due correction must be 
allowed fur the thickness of the wire, if requisite. 

The difference of declination of two stars, &c. may be ob- 
served with great exactness, because the motion of the stars is 
parallel to the threads; but in taking any other distunce, the 
motion of the stars being oblique to them is a great impedi- 
ment, because if one star be brought to one thread, before the 
eye can be directed so as to judge how the other thread agrees 
to the other star, the former mu be somewhat removed from 
its thread ; so that in this sort of observation, the best way of 
judging when the threads are at the proper distance, is by 
frequently moving the eye backwards and forwards from one to 
the other: this method must chiefly be made use of when the 
distance of the objects is pretty large, and the motion or 
rolling of the eye great. 

The micrometer is so contrived that it may be applied to 
telescopes of different lengths; but then there must be a 
table for each telescope, by which the revolutions of the screw 
may be turned into minutes and seconds of a degree. In 
order to this, it is necessary that the threads of the microme- 
ter should be placed exactly in the common focus of the object- 
glass and eye-glass, that is, where the images of objects seen 
through the telescope are distinctly formed. The readiest 
way of doing this is, first to slide the micrometer into the 
grooves fixt to the short brass tube, which carries the whole 
apparatus of the eye-glass, &c. and then to draw the eye- 
glass out by means of its sliding work, till the threads of the 
micrometer are in its focus, which is known by their appearing 
most distinct, &c.; then thrust the shott tuhe before-mentioned 
into its proper place, as far as the shoulders of the brass- 
work will admit, and place the object-glass in its cell, and 
looking through the telescope at some very distinct object, 
slide the wooden tube in or out, till you make the object appear 
most distinct, or till it has the least motion upon the threads 
when the eye is moved to and fro; for then the threads of the 
micrometer will be in the common fucus of both glasses, and 
that will be the proper distance that the object-glass ought 
always to be at from the threads; and there should be made 
some mark or ketch in the wooden tube, in order to set it always 
at the same distance. 

The proper distance of the threads from the object-glass 
being'thus settled, the table for turning the revolutions, &c. 
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of the screw into angles, or minutes and seconds of a degree, 
may be made several ways; but as good and easy a method as 
any is, carefully to measure how many inches and parts of an 
inch the object-glass is distant from the threads, and with the 
same scale to find also how many inches and parts of an inch, 
a hundred, &c. revolutions and threads of the screw of the 
micrometer are equal to: then making the first distance 
radius, the last will be the sine or tangent of an angle answer- 
ing to 100 revolutions. And having the angle answering to 
100 revolutions, the angle for any other number will be easily 
known ard set down in the table, as also the parts of a re- 
volution:;; for in small angles, such as can be observed with 
the micrometer, their sines, tangents or chords are nearly in 
the same proportion with the angles themselves. The distance 
before mentioned (to be used as radius) ought strictly to be 
taken from the threads to a point within the object-glass, about 
one-third of its thickness from that surface which is towards 
the wires, if the glass be, as usual, equally convex on both 
sides; but if the focus of the object-glass is pretty long, and 
its thickness not great, the error that can arise by measuring 
from any part of the object glass will become insensible as to 
the alteration in the angle. 

The table for the micrometer may likewise be made by 
setting up two marks at a distance on the ground, and observ- 
ing with the micrometer the revolutions, &c. which they 
subtend when seen through the telescope, and then computing 
the angles those objects subtend at the object-glass, by mea- 
suring their distance from each other and from the object-glass. 
The like may also be done by opening the threads to any 
number of revolutions, and then making a star move exactly 
upon the perpendicular thread, and noting the time it is pass- 
ing from one parallel thread to the other; for that time, 
turned into minutes and seconds of a degree, by allowing for 
the star’s declination and going of the clock, &c. will be the 
angle answering to the number of revolutions; from which 
the whole table may be made. This method perhaps 
might be most advantageously practised in stars near the pole, 
where the apparent motion being slow, a second in time will 
answer to a much smaller angle than towards the equator ; 
bat I believe, upon trial, the first method will be found most 
easy and practicable, especially if the scale made use of be 
well divided. 
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An improved Method of dividing Astronomical Circles 


and other Instruments. 


The art of dividing astronomical circles and other instru- 
ments for taking angles, has ever been thought highly impor- 
tant to the improvement of astronomy and geography, and 
has consequently, at different periods, formed a subject of 
much attention and inquiry. The method of dividing which, 
until very lately, was in general use, was that practised so 
successfully by the late Mr. Bird; but the laborious and 
delicate operation by the scale and beam compasses, has re- 
cently been superseded by the invention of Mr. Troughton, of 
the excellency of which the mural circle at the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich affords a noble proof. But this method, 
though decidedly superior to Mr. Bird’s, seems yet to leave 
somewhat more to be done with respect to simplicity and 
facility of execution ; and it is with the hope of having in 
some measure attained these desirable objects, that Iam in- 
duced to lay before the Royal Society, a mode of dividing, 
which, I am led to believe, will not be found inferior in accu- 
racy to any that has hitherto been proposed. 

In the essential principle on which this method is founded, 
I find that I have been anticipated by the Duc de Chaulnes ; 
but some parts of the apparatus which he has described are so 
complicated, and others so incapable of the necessary adjust- 
ments, that his method of dividing never has been, nor ever can 
be introduced to practice, and indeed was intended by its author 
merely to form a model, which was to be employed as part of a 
dividing engine. 

The method which I am about to describe requires no other 
apparatus than two pieces easily made, which I shall call 
adjustable dots ; three microscopes, (two furnished with micro- 
meters,) and a cutting point with its frame. 

The general principle of this method consists in viewing 
the two micrometer microscopes, as the points of a pair of 
beam compasses, and the moveable dots as divisions, capable 
of the nicest adjustment previously to their being transferred 
to the limb of the instrument. Its principle advantages are 
its simplicity, and the exclusion of all errors, excepting such as 
may arise from careless execution, the imperfection of vision, 
or the instability of the apparatus employed. 
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The adjustable dots are represented in plate LX X XV, figs. 
1,2, and 3. aaaa, fig. l, is a flat piece of brass, intended to 
rest un the face of the arc to be divided, and to be clamped to 
it by means of the screw C, fig. 3, where the adjustable dot is 
represented in perspective. ‘he piece cc, slides smoothly in 
a dove-tail groove, furmed by the pieces 6 0, and is moveable 
by the screwd; e f, slides in like manner in a dove-tail 
groove beneath, and at right angles to the piece cc, and is 
moveable by the screw g. ‘That part of the clamp which bears 
against the edge of the arc, should be curved in such a manner 
as to have only its two extremes in contact with the edge, by 
which means the motion of the sliding piececc, will always 
be in the proper direction. A very thin and narrow tongue of 
silver or gold, on which is a well-defined circular dot, is 
soldered tu the lower surface of ef, beneath, and projecting 
from e: the lower surfaces of this tongue, of the piece e /, and 
ofaaaa, are allin the same plane. It is evident from this 
construction, that the tongue with the circular dot is moveable 
on the surface of the limb of the instrument, both to and from 
its centre, and in a direction at right angles to the radius. 
The screws d and g, are to be turned by a key with a handle 
of wood or ivory, in order to avoid any change of temperature 
which might arise from the near approach of the hand; the 
sliding pieces should move easily, and yet be perfectly free 
from shake. 

There is another mode of constructing the adjustable 
pieces, which I conceive may be found far preferable to that I 
have just described, though in the use of them greater care 
and nicety will be requited. It is to draw two fine lines at 
right angles to each other on the silver tongue of the piece e f, 
fig. 1, which lines may be used instead of the dot, by causing 
them to bisect the angles formed by the cross wires of the mi- 
croscopes, and thus ensuring, as far as vision is concerned, as 
great a degree of accuracy in dividing as can afterwards be 
attained in reading off. 

The line in the direction of the piece ef, must be drawn 
when the adjustable piece is fixed on a circle, and when the 
piece cc is placed about half way between the limits of its 
adjustment; in which position this line will be ‘directed 
towards the centre of the instrument, and, unless the circle to 
he divided is very small, the differenve from this direction, 
within the limits of its adjustments, will scarcely become 
sensible. This will be better understood when the manner of 
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using the adjustable dots has been described. The silver 
tongue, with its cross lines, is represented at A, fig. 1. 

‘Fhe three microscopes are similar to those used in reading 
off divisions of astronomical instruments of modern construc- 
tion, and therefore need not be very particularly described 
Two of these microscopes are furnished with micrometers in 
the usual manner, each having a set of cross wires as repre- 
sented at fig. 6, moveable in the direction a b, by means of the 
micrometer screw. 

The two micrometer microscopes have adjustable supports, 
one of which is seen at fig. 4, in which a a are two pieces of 
brass forming a dove-tail groove for the sliding piece A, which 
carries the microscope, and which is moveable by the screw 
represented in the plate. In the circular opening formed in 
the sliding piece A, a piece of brass tube is soldered, in which 
the microscope slides rather stiffly, in order to be adjusted to 
distinct vision. The supports are made very strung, and are 
furnished beneath with clamps, by which, or by any other 
equivalent contrivance, they may be firmly fixed to an are, 
hereafter to be described. One of the microscopes, with its 
support, is represented at fig. 5, from which its construction 
will be readily understood ; the micrometer head is omitted in 
the engraving, as it would only occasion confusion. The 
ubject-glass of each micruscope is fixed in a tube having a fine 
screw cut on its outside, by means of which, after the micro- 
scope has been adjusted as nearly as possible to distinct vision, 
any remaining parallax may be removed, when the object-glass 
is to be secured by the nuta, in the usual manner. 

Fig. 7, represents the support for the third microscope, 
and also the cutting point, the frame of which is attached to 
this support. ABCDE, is a thick plate of brass, having 
a tube soldered in the opening C, to receive the microscope. 
The projecting square pieces BD, receive the conical points 
of the screws FF, of the cutting frame, the general construc- 
tion of which will be readily understood from the engraving. 
The cutting point, which is elliptical, as recommended by 
Mr. Troughton, passes obliquely at an angle of about fifty 
degrees through the flat piece of brass G. The piecesaa 
project half an inch or more beyond the piece G, and to their 
under surfaces a thin slip of silver or gold is soldered, or 
otherwise securely fastened, on which a well-defined circular 
dot is made, as represented in the plate. The sides HI, HI, 
of the. cutting frame, must be of a sufficient length for the 
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ends I J, to reach nearly to the surface of the instrument to be 
divided, when the frame hangs perpendicularly from BD; by 
this construction of the cutting frame, it is evident that the 
circular dot may be adjusted so that its image may pass 
through the point of intersection of the wires of the micro- 
scope, when carried through its field of view, and that the 
cutting point may be seenthrough the same microscope when 
employed in tracing the divisions on the limb of the instru- 
or A profile of the cutting point and frame is given at 
g. 8. 

As every thing depends on the rectilineal motion of the 
cutting point when tracing a division, too much care cannot 
be employed in its use, and it is greatly to be wished some 
better mode of giving it motion could be adopted in place of 
the inflexible projecting handles at present employed, as a 
lateral deviation of only 5,145, of an inch, in a circle of two 
feet diameter, would occasion an error in the division amount- 
ing to about a whole second. Perhaps an universal joint 
applied to the upper surface of the piece G, and connected 
with a handle, might be used with advantage. The length of 
that part of the cutting point which projects beneath the piece 
G, may also prove a source of error; but this may be easily 
obviated by making the piece G much thicker, and passing the 
screw through it, as represented in the profile. 

An arc of cast iron or brass must be provided, of about 
120 degrees in length, and of a radius rather greater than 
that of the instrument to be divided. Its breadth may be 
about two inches, and its thickness should be fully sufficient 
to ensure its not bending. ‘This arc, which is designed to 
carry the three microscopes, is to be fastened at its extremities 
by clamps, screws, or otherwise, to the frame-work of the 
instrument to be divided, in such a manner as that the micro- 
scopes may project over its limb, and be at a proper distance 
above it for distinct vision, and that the surface of the arc 
may be parallel to the face of the instrument. The manner 
of fastening this arc must be left to the ingenuity of the artist. 
In some instances it may perhaps be found convenient to con- 
struct a temporary frame for the reception of the instrument 
during the operation of dividing, but in whatever manner the 
arc is applied, it is absolutely necessary that it should be so 
secured as to be perfectly immoveable. 

I shall now proceed to detail the manner in which this 
apparatus is to be employed in dividing a circle, which I shall 
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suppose to be two feet in diameter. The first operation 
necessary is to describe, on the face of the instrument, the 
circles which are to limit the divisions. ‘This may readily be 
done by causing a fixed point to press on the surface of the 
circle, whilst it is made to revolve on its axis. The support 
carrying the third microscope and cutting frame, which 
microscope I shall in future distinguish by calling it the fired 
microscope, is then to be firmly screwed to the arc, as near to 
its right extremity as conveniently may be, and so that the 
intersection of the cross wires of the microscope may be a 
little without the exterior circle described on the face of the 
instrument, and yet that both the circles that limit the dive 
sions may pass through the field of view. The support of the 
fixed microscope must also be so placed, as that the cutting 
point may move in the direction of the diameter of the circle 
tu be divided. ‘The moveable microscopes are to be attached 
to the arc by their clamps, and to be always so adjusted that 
the intersections of their wires may appear half way between 
the circles intended to limit the divisions. The microscope 
which is placed next to the fixed microscope, I shall distin- 
guish by the letter A, and the other by the letter B. The 
micrometer head of A must be placed to the right, and that of 
B to the left, of their respective microscopes. 

It will, perhaps, be found most convenient to commence by 
dividing the circle into five equal parts of seventy-two degrees 
each. For this purpose, having fixed the circle by means of 
the clamp attached to its tangent screw, (with which every 
instrument is provided,) draw a fine line with the cutting 
point from the exterior circle described on the face of the 
instrument to the edge of its limb; this line I shall call the 
line of reference. Adjust the fixed microscope to distinct 
vision, by sliding it in its support, and cause the line of 
reference accurately to bisect the vertical angles formed by the 
cross wires of the microscope, by moving the circle, and by 
turning the microscope in the tube of its support. Move the 
eye to the right and left, and observe whether the line of 
reference appears to change its position. If it is perfectly 
stationary in every situation of the eye, the adjustment of the 
microscope is correct ; if not, the remaining parallax must be 
destroyed by moving the object-glass, which must afterwards 
be secured by means of its nut. 

The next step is to adjust the cutting frame. To this end, 
place the projecting pieces a a, of the cutting frame, fig. 7. 
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on the face of the limb of the instrument, when the dot will be at 
a proper distance from the microscope for distinct vision. Slide 
it through the field of view, and examine whether its centre 
passes accurately through the intersection of the cross wires: 
and if not, cause it to do so by means of the screws I and F." 
This adjustment should be most carefully examined in every 
part of the process of dividing, as it is essentially necessary to 
the accuracy of the operation. 

Place the microscope A as near to the fixed microscope as 
conveniently may be, (leaving, however, sufficient space to 
use the cutting point,) and clamp it firmly to the arc. Fix 
the microscope B at the distance of seventy-two degrees by 
estimation from A,+ and bring the intersections of their wires 
between the circles which are to limit the divisions. Place an 
adjustable dot under A, with its centre precisely in the inter- 
section of the cross wires. Unclamp the circle, and turn it 
on its axis till the adjustable dut arrives at the intersection of 
the cross wires of B; and should the centre of the dot not 
pass accurately through their intersection, cause it to do so by 
means of the screw of the moveable support of the microscope 
B. ‘The intersections of the cross wires of both microscopes 
will now be equidistant from the centre of the circle. Adjust 
both microscopes to distinct vision, in the manner described 
for the fixed microscope, using the adjustable dot instead of 
the line of reference. Return the line of reference to the 
fixed microscope, clamp the circle, and, by means of the 
tangent screw, bring the line of reference again accurately 
under the intersection of the cross wires. Place the second 
adjustable dot precisely under the intersection of the wires of 
the microscope B. When all has been thus arranged, the line 
of reference, and the two adjustable dots, should appear in 
the intersection of the wires of their respective microscopes, 
and the dot of the cutting frame, if moved through the field 
of view, should pass through the intersection of the wires of 
the fixed microscope. This arrangement of the microscopes 


© The same thing mizht, perhaps, he as conveniently effected by giving a 
motion to the cioss wires of the fixed microscope, and fine lines intersecting 
each other at right angles may be used instead of the dot (as in the adjustable 
pieces,) shunid it be thought preferable. 

+ This may be readily done by means of the figures asually engraved on the 
limb previons to the operation of dividing. 
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is represented in plate LX X XV, from which the manner of 
placing them in the subsequent parts of the operation will also 

be readily understood. 

Turn the circle on its axis till the dot which was under A, 
arrives under B. Clamp the circle, and, by means of the 
tangent screw, bring the centre of this dot under the intersee- 
tion of the wires of the microscope B. Take off the adjust- 
able dot which was under B, and which will now be found to 
the left of that microscope, place it beneath A, * and by 
means of -its adjusting screws, bring its centre under the 
intersection of the cross wires, carefully remarking whether 
the circle has in the mean time suffered any change of position, 
which may be known by the centre of the dot which is under 
B, being no longer found precisely under the intersection of 
its wires; and, should this have happened the dot must be 
restored to its former position by moving the circle, previous 
to the final adjustment of the dot which is under the micro- 
scope A. The adjustable dots must thus be made successively 
to change places, till the line of reference arrives again in the 
field of the fixed microscope, when it is evident, if the inter- 
sections of the wires of the microscopes A and B are precisely 
distant seventy-two degrees from each other, the line of 
reference will again be found accurately in the intersection of 
the cross wires of the fixed microscope, as it was at the com- 
mencement: but should this not be the case, its distance from 
it will be equal to five times the error in the distance of the 
wires of the microscopes A and B, and this error is to be cor- 
rected by the micrometer of the microscope A,+ and the whole 
operation repeated, always remembering to bring, in the first 
instance, the line of reference accurately to the intersection of 
the wires of the fixed microscope, and carefully to repeat the 
various adjustments which have been detailed. 

When, by repeated trials, the wires of the microscopes A 
and B are found to be at the required distance from each other, 
the divisions are to be cut on the limb of the instrument, the 
eye being assisted by viewing the cutting point through the 





* The artist will perceive, that five dots in this stage of the process, will bs’ 
more convenient than two, and obviate the necessity of removing the dots. 

+ The line of reference may be brought to the intersection of the wires of the 
fixed microscope, and the distance of the dot which is under A, from the inter- 
section of its wires, be measured by its micrometer screw, and this wiil be éyual 
to five times the error in the ae , A and B. 
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fixed microscope. The first line, or zero, is to be-made when 
the line of reference and the two dots are under the intersec 
tions of the wires of their respective microscopes, and each of 
the other divisions successively, after the dots have been made 
to change their places ; and thus the vircle will be divided into 
five equal parts, which seem to be subject to no other error than 
what may be attributed to the imperfection of vision, or inac- 
curate execution. 

Each division of seventy-two degrees is nextto be subdivided 
into three parts. To effect this, bring the line of reference 
to the intersection of the wires of the fixed microscope, and 
verify the adjustment of the cutting frame. Place the micio- 
scope B, above the first division from the fixed microscope, 
and the microscope A, at the distance of one-third of a 
division, or twenty-four degrees by estimation from B. Cause 
the division which is under B, to bisect the vertical angles of 
the cross wires, by means of the micrometer screw, and by 
turning the microscope in its tube, and adjust both microscopes 
to distinct vision. Place an adjustable dot under the intersec- 
tion of the wires of A; unclamp the circle, and turn it till the 
adjustable dot is under B; when, if it does not pass precisely 
through the intersection of the cross wires, it must be made to 
do so, as before described, by means of the screw attached to 
the support of the microscope. Bring back the line of refer- 
ence to the wires of the fixed microscope, when the adjustable 
dot should be precisely in the intersection of the wires of A, 
and the first division (seventy-two degrees from zero,) accu- 
rately bisecting the vertical angles of the cross wires of B. 
Turn the circle round till the adjustable dot arrives under B, 
and by means of the tangent-screw bring it accurately to the 
intersection of the cross wires. Place anvther adjustable dot 
in the intersection of the cross wires of A, taking care, by 
examining the dot under B, to ascertain that the circle has not 
in the mean time suffered any change of position. Bring the 
dot which was last placed, and which is now under A, to the 
intersection of the wires of B, when it is evident, if the wires 
of the microscopes A and B are at the required distance from 
each other, the next division of the instrument, or zero, will 
now pass precisely through the intersection of the cross wires 
of A. But should this not be the case, the distance may be 
measured by means of the micrometer, and the cross wires of 
A must be moved one-third of this distance from their first 
position towards the side opposite to that on which the 
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division appears in the microscope. The line of reference 
must then be brought again to the wires of the fixed micro- 
scope, and the whole operation repeated as before, till the 
intersections of the wires A and B, are at the proper distance 
from each other. 

In order to cut the divisions; having ascertained that the 
line of reference, the division which is under B, and the 
adjustable dot under A, are accurately in the intersection of 
the wires of their respective microscopes, turn the cirele till 
A and B have each an adjustable dot in the intersection of their 
cross wires, and cut a division; move the circle till an adjust- 
able dot is in the intersection of the wires of B, and a division 
in that of A, and trace another line with the cutting point. 
It is now evident, that one of the primary divisions of seventy- 
two degrees is trisected. Take off the adjustable dots, which 
are now no longer necessary, and bringing each of the new 
divisions, as well as the primary ones, successively under the 
intersection of the wires of the microscope A, trace a new 
division with the cutting point, and proceed in this manner 
round the whole circle, remembering that when a division is 
in the intersection of the wires of A, another division should 
be found precisely in that of B, and this affords a very severe 
test of the accuracy of the work as it proceeds. 

Having thus obtained divisions of twenty-four degrees, 
these are again to be trisected precisely in the same man- 
ner, and with all the precautions before detailed, placing, 
should it be necessary, the microscope Bat the distance of 
two divisions, or forty-eight degrees, from the fixed micro- 
scope, and transferring the adjustable dots through two 
divisions instead of one, which will bring the new divisions 
under the microscope A, when the adjustable dots may be 
taken off. 

The circle is now divided into portions of esght degrees 
each, and these are to be continually bisected, till we arrive 
at divisions of half a degree; but as itis presumed that the 
centres of the microscopes A and B, cannot be brought nearer 
to each other than eight degrees, it becomes necessary to take 
distant divisions, and to bisect twenty-four degrecs. For this 
purpose, having brought the line of reference to the intersec- 
tion of the wires of the fixed microscope, and verilied the 
adjustment of the cutting point, place the microscope A as 
near to the fixed microscope as convenient, with the intersec- 
lion of its cross wires half way by estimation between any two 
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divisions, and at the distance of twelve degrees place the 
microscope B, causing the angles of its cross wires, by means 
of the micrometer screw, to be bisected by the division under 
it. Fix an adjustable dot beneath the intersection of the 
wires of A, and sce that it passes through that of B, as 
formerly directed. Adjust for distinct vision, &c. in the 
manner which has already been minutely detailed, and on 
bringing the adjustable dot to the intersection of the wires of 
B, if the distance of the microscopes be accurate, a division 
will be found precisely in the intersection of the wires of A, 
but should it not be so, the error in the distance of A and B 
must be determined and corrected by means of the micrometer, 
as before described. The line of reference is then to be 
brought back to the intersection of the wires of the fixed 
microscope, and the trial repeated. 

When the distance of A and B is found to be correct, the 
line or reference being brought to the intersection of the cross 
wires of the fixed microscope, and a division being in that of 
the microscope B, it is evident that the intersection of the 
wires of A, ‘must accurately bisect a division, or be four 
degrees distant from the next division on the instrument. 
Bring up this division therefore to the intersection of the 
wires of A and trace a line with the cutting point; do the 
like with each division, or every eighth degree successively, 
and the circle will be divided into parts of four degrees each, 
and by continuing to bisect in the same manner, the division 
of the circle is to be carried to thirty minutes. 

The last operation consists in trisecting the divisions of 
thirty minutes.* Bring the line of reference to the fixed 
microscope, and examine the adjustment of the cutting frame 
as before. Place the intersections of the wires of B and A, 
on any two divisions of the instrument, say ten degrees from 
each other, and increase their distance by advancing the inter- 
section of the wires of A, by means of its micrometer screw, 
one-third of a division, or ten minutes. Place an adjustable 
dot under A, adjusting the cross wires, and using all the 
various precautions which have been before minutely detailed. 
Bring the dot under B, and place a second dot under A ; turn 
the circle till this second dot arrives at B, when if A and B 
are accurately at the required distance from each other, it is 





* The method by which this trisection is effected, is of very generat applica- 
tion, and may be used with equal facility to divide an arc iato any uumber of 
parts. 
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evident that a division will be seen precisely in the intersec- 
tion of the wires of A; but if not, the error must be corrected 
as before described, by means of the micrometer. The line of 
reference is then to be brought back to the fixed microscope, 
in which position of the circle the intersection of the wires of 
A will be accurately one-third of a division, or ten minutes in 
advance. ‘Turn the circle, and bring every division both of 
thirty minutes and those newly cut, successively, as they arrive 
in the microscope, to the intersection of the wires of A, 
tracing a new division with the cutting point wherever there 
does not appear to have been one previously made, and con- 
tinue this till the whole circle is divided into parts of ten 

minutes each. 

In the example of the process of dividing which I have 
given, the diameter of the circle was supposed to be two feet, 
but should the instrument be of a smaller size, the microscopes 
caunot be brought so near to each other as eight degrees, and 
then it becomes necessary to choose a different series of 
numbers for the divisions. For this purpose, 1 have added a 
small table, containing several series which appear to be most 
convenient, and from among which the artist may select that 
which may best suit the size of his instrument, and his own 
ideas of accuracy. 

It may not be useless briefly to recapitulate the precautions 
which are absolutely requisite to the success of this mode of 
dividing. 

The microscopes must be perfectly free from parallax, and 
the vertical angles formed by the intersections of their cross 
wires accurately bisected by the divisions which pass through 
them. The intersections of the cross wires of A and B must 
appear between the circles which limit the divisions, and be 
equidistant from the centre of the instrument to be divided. 

The dot on the cutting frame, if moved through the field 
of view, must always pass through the intersection of the wires 
of the fixed microscope; and the motion of the cutting point 
must be in the diameter of the circle to be divided. 

When the line of reference is in the intersection of the 
wires of the fixed microscope, a division should always appear 
precisely in the intersection of the wires of the miscroscope B. 

Lastly, previous to cutting each new division, if two 
divisions do not appear precisely in the intersections of the 
wires of A and B, itis an immediate proof, (unless the mi- 
croscopes may have suffered any accidental change of position) 
of inaccurate execution in the former part of the work 
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From what has been said, it is evident that the microscope 
B might have remained stationary after having been placed 
over one of the primary divisions of seventy-two degrees, and 
perhaps in practice this may be preferable. My ouly reason 
for directing it to be removed, was to obviate the effect of any 
expansion which might take place in that part of the are which 
is between the tracing point and the microscope, by placing 
it as near as possible to the cutting frame; this, however, 
will probably be found to be an unnecessary refinement. 

This method of dividing is not confined to circles, but may 
be applied with equal facility and advantage to the division of 
straight lines and zenith sectors. For the last, it is necessary 
to obtain the radius of the instrument to be divided, and by 
continual bisection, its eighth part, which is the chord of seven 
degrees ten minutes. This chord is to be faintly sct off ona 
part of the arc, and the fixed microscope being placed over 
the middle point of the arc, or zero, the division may be 
carried to five or ten minutes, precisely in the same manner as 
has already been directed for the circle. 

Finally, whether the operution of dividing is performed by 
day-light, or by the light of a lamp, I would strongly recom- 
mend the use of ‘shades made of thin oiled paper without wire 
marks, placed very near the limb of the instrument. The 
accuracy, and, if I may be allowed the expression, the luxury 
which they afford in delicate observations, can be fully ap- 
| decal only by those, who like myself, have been in the 
requent habit of using them. 
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For a smaller circle. 
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The preceding very ingenious method of obtaining original 
divisions, possesses in so high a degree the merit of accuracy 
of principle, and simplicity of execution, that we cannot 
doubt it will recommend itself to general aduption. To those 
at a distance from the metropolis, and who may wish to have 
their instruments made under their own eye, it will afford the 
means of accomplishing one of the most difficult processes 
which can occur in the practice of the arts, and we are anxious 
to contribute whatever remarks may tend tu render the appa- 
ratus effective. 

The frame Hla, HIa, in which the cutting point acts, 
is, as the author justly intimates, p. 254, rather too liable to 
prove a source of imperfect execution. It would scarcely be 
possible to apply an equal force to each of the handles 6 3b, 
and unless this be done, the twisting of the cutting point, from 
the distance of its centres of motion, will almost inevitably 
be fatal to the accuracy of the operation. Much may be 
done, however, by a careful construction of the apparatus. 
The joint formed as at HH, II, by a conical point working 
in a hole of a corresponding figure, is perhaps the best that 
can be devised, combining less friction with greater steadiness 
and facility of correct adjustment, than any other; but to make 
it well, there are several particulars to be attended to, of 
which all workmen are not fully aware. It is, for instance, 
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particularly important, that the conical points of the screws 
should not touch the bottoms of the holes in which they work, 
and in this and other respects for the present purpose, the 
construction may be as fellows: into the ends of BD, fig. 7, 
of the plate of brass ABED, screw a small piece of steel, of 
the shape shown at a, fig. 10, where a conical hole is con- 
tinued by a small cylindrical one, of such a depth that the 
extremity of a conical point fitting the other part cannot 
possibly be in contact with any thing. This piece of steel a, 
and the screw 6, which is to work in it, after having been 
correctly turned, must be screwed, then ground together with 
fine emery; and afterwards hardened. They should be left 
at the temper denoted by a full straw-colour. The shoulder 
c may be filed square, to admit of the screw being turned by 
a key into its proper sitaation. In drilling the extremities 
BD, the greatest care must be taken to make the axes of the 
holes in the same right line, to facilitate the obtaining of 
which, let the upper and lower surface of ABED, be made 
quite flat and parallel, and the fore-edge a m exactly at right 
amgles to or square with them, and in the same line with each 
other; then when the ends BD are also quite square with 
these surfaces, gauge lines, drawn upon them from surfaces at 
right angles to each other, will, if drawn from the same 
surfaces at each end, cross each other in points which will be 
in the same line, and consequently the proper centres for the 
insertion of the screws. The shoulders c, being truly turned, 
and pressing upon the extremities of BD, which have been 
squared as above-mentioned, will respectively tend to pre- 
serve the desired opposition of their centres. Equal care 
must be taken to have the axes uf the screws FF in the same 
line, and the nuts x», by which they are secured, after having 
been screwed, must be turned, so that the surface which will 
be applied to the piece H, may be exactly at right angles to 
the axis of the thread. The joints HI, HI, being thus 
formed, and the parts they connect being made of brass, 
hardened by hammering, and sufficiently thick to prevent its 
hending, they may, without rendering them too stiff, be ad- 
justed so accurately as always to make a stroke in the same 
direction, if the cutting point be in proper order, and if the 
power applied to make the stroke, have not a very strong 
tendency to twist the whole apparatus. To have the cutting 
point in order, the screw at the end of which the point is made, 
should be seeured in the piece G by a nut on each side ; these 
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nuts should be made as directed for those atz 7, and the surfaces 
of G, upon which they bear, should of course be parallel to each 
other and at right angles to the direction of the screw itself. 
The screw should have the strength of two-tenths of an inch in 
diameter, and be made of steel, found by previous trial to 
sustain a good edge ; the conical point should be regular in its 
figure, quite smovth and highly polished: upon these properties 
depends the ease with which it will make its way through the 
brass in cutting the divisions, and the less the force required 
to cut the divisions, the less will be the risk of straining 
any part of the apparatus, and cutting a false line. On 
this account an advantage might be found in making the cutting 
point of a diamond; a diamond point could be accurately 
figured by the lapidary, and would not only cut a smoother 
stroke than any other substance, but would cut it with more 
ease. Diamond points are now very generally used, to draw 
the lines upon copper, in etching and engraving. 

But however well the joints HJ, HI, may be made, it still is 
desirable to obviate the use of the handles 6 5, fig. 7 ; this might 
be accomplished by means of a triangular bar, accurately 
fitting and sliding in a fixed groove of the same form, on a level 
with the direction in which the part G moves. The triangular 
bar being connected with the part G, by means of a simple joint, 
exactly opposite the middle of the cutting point, would always 
draw the point in a right line by applying the hand to a knob 
fixed in its upper surface; or, indeed, with this additional 
assistance to preserve the rectilinear direction, handles like b 6 
might be used, by fastening them across the triangular bar 
instead of the partG. The triangular bar should be of cast 
iron or steel, the groove in which it slides should be of brass. 
If all the three sides of the bar be true planes, and all of them 
of the same breadth, the section of the bar itself will be a true 
equilateral triangle, aud no shape will answer better, or be more 
easily formed. ‘The piece of brass containing the groove for the 
bar must have an immoveuable support beneath the arc of cast 
iron which carries the three microscopes, and must admit of a 
motion sidewise, to place it in the same line with the path of 
the point, and with the diameter of the circle to be divided. 
This may be done by means of screws passing through a 
groove, as used at ss, fig. 9; there should be two of these 
screws, one at each side near each end of the piece contain- 
ing the groove. 

The arrangement proposed is shown in profile at fig. 10. 
The parts d e f, resemble those of fig. 8, but the cutting point 
42. von. 1. 2M 
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is fixed, first by screwing the nut g at the bottom, and then 
the nut h at the top; iis a triangular bar, which slides in a 
groove of the same shape, contained in the thick piece of brass 
im. pp, are strong springs with friction rollers at the end of 
them pressing upon the upper surface of the triangular bar, 
which is thus kept steady in its situation. A plan of the joint 
by which the triangular bar is connected with the piece of 
brass ¢, containing the cutting point, is shown at fig. 11 ; when 
the cutting point, with the frame which contains it, is moved 
sidewise, to bring it under the cross wires of the microscope, 
the pin v wv slides along at the same time without disturbing 
the position of the bar7. The bar may afterwards be adjusted 
separately ; it has a Jine drawn along the middle of its upper 
surface: if when it is pushed forward, this line coincides with 
the cross wires of the micrometer, and upon reversing its ends 
the same is still found to be the case, the position of the bar is 
correct; and when this is not the case, the direction of its bed 
must be altered at one or both ends as appears to be required. 
In this way the bar should be tried, when any alteration has 
been made in the position of the frame containing the cutting 
point; to admit of being easily taken out and reversed, it is 
formed at the joint as shown in fig. 12; and the springs p p, 
admit of being turned sidewise till they rest upon the brass. 
The whole of the apparatus, fig. 7, when once well made and 
adjusted, will scarcely fail to remain the same during the whole 
operation of dividing a circle, though the constant trial whe- 
ther this is really the case should never be neglected. Very 
slight alterations of the cutting point, will not require any 
change in the bar 2, fig. 11. 

The triangular bar, by which motion may be given to the 
cutting point as above described, would probably answer per- 
fectly well if eight inches long; but as the certainty of its regular 
motion will be increased in proportion to its length, it is advis- 
able to make it not less than twelve inches long. When knobs 
are used {o draw it along, there shuuld be two of them as rr, 
fig. 10, each at the distance of one-third of the length of the 
bar from its extremity ; when handles, like 6 6, fig. 7, are em- 
ployed, they should be fixed across the centre of the bar. The 
two knobs will doubtless be preferable ; for with them, if the 
groove and the bar be well fitted by grinding them together, 
and they are pressed upon each other, at the same time that 
the bar is drawn along, the lateral deviation of the bar will 


scarcely be possible. 
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The bottom of the groove in which the triangular bar slides 
should be slit to the depth of the sixteenth of an inch, with a 
saw or knife edge file, in order that the angle of the bar may 
not, by coming in contact with it, have an impediment to the 
steadiness of its motion. 

For the easiest and most correct method of making surfaces 
of metal accurately flat, parallel, and square with each other, 
see the essays on Filing and Grinding, in the Panorama of 
Science and Art, vol. i, p. 22, 23, &c. 





A. Description of a Pendant Planetarium. 


Fig.1, plate LX X XVI, aaaa, isa frame, supporting 
the whole’ machine. 

6 b, Isa fixed rod or arbor supporting the segment c, and 
the sun S by a fine wire. 

d,s a wheel fixed to the upper part of the cannon e, 
carrying round by its lower end the arm ff, and the planet 
Mercury suspended by a fine dark wire. 

gg, Is an arm, tixed by screws into the frame a a, at each 
end, and also to the upper of the fixed cannon Ah, which 
supports by its lower end the frame zi, which, as explained 
in fig. 2, is an elliptic plane, supporting, by four or more studs, 
ll, the concave piece k& k, forming an elliptic ring. 

m, Is a wheel on the moveable cannon x 2, which carries 
the arm o 0, supporting at one end the planct Venus by a fine 
wire as above. 

p p, As before, is a fixed frame attached to the immoveable 
cannon q and the elliptic plane rr, supporting by studs the 
concave rings ss, ué supra; and thus the wires, by which the 
planets are suspended, and the concave rings, are alternately 
supported by the moveable and fixed cannons, &c. until the 
whole forms a concave like the heavens; having the small 
grooves or apertures through which the supporters of the 
planets move round, forming elliptic lines in the concave seg- 
ment of a sphere, marking out the planets’ paths, according to 
their eccentricity, and showing at one view the places of aphe- 
lion, perihelium, &c. of all the planets. 
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Concave silver stars, in the position that some of the fixed 
stars would appear from the centre of the sun, will have a 
fine effect, especially as the supporting wires of the planets 
will be dark, and so small as to render them almost invisible, 
the frame being suspended from the ceiling. ‘Their latitude 
may readily be ascertained by a line drawn from the centre of 
the sun through that of the planet’s place to the hoop ¢ é, 
encompassing the whole, marked with eight degrees on cach 
side of the ecliptic. 

The elliptic orbits and inclined planes are obtained by the 
method shown in fig. 2, where a a, isan elliptic plane, fastened 
to the lower end of each fixed cannon, having its eccentri- 
city calculated to that of the planet which is to be affected by 
it. 606, is the arm attached to the moveable cannon. cc, is 
a slider moving on the arm 6 b by four little friction rollers. 
d, is a friction wheel on the under side of c, turning on a pin, 
which is fastened firmly onc, and moves with it through a 
groove in 65, which wheel, running against the edge of the 
ellipsis aa, forces cc out, which is again drawn in by the 
spring e, thus causing the planet to revolve in an elliptic orbit, 
as it is carried round by the arm bb, the moveable cannon and 
wheel-work. 

For the inclined plane, g is a wheel turning on a pin 
fastened into cc, and carried round on it by a projecting arm 
of b.* On one side of this wheel is a small pin, whose situation 
and distance from the centre is to be determined by the place 
of the planet’s nodes, and the inclination of its plane to that 
of the ecliptic ; to this pin is fastened a small waxed silk cord, 
which, passing over the pulley 4, supports the planet by a fine 
hair wire, as before-described, and draws it up and lowers it 
down in its orbit according to its angle of inclination to the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

The planets should be made of polished metal, to give 
them weight and brilliancy, or of small glass globes filled with 
mercury. The sun may be a globular glass fountain-lamp, 
with a cork fitted to the tube, containing a tin pipe for the wick, 
so that the blaze being in the centre of the globe, and sur- 
rounded with oil, will be magnified on every side, and exhibit 


a splendid sun. 


* The circumference of the wheel must be commensurate with the distance 
¢¢c moves out. 
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It will be readily understood that motion is to be given to 
the wheels turning the cannons, &c. by an arbor having as 
many wheels as the planets have, all firmly fixed to the arbor, 
and calculated to move them in their proper periods. The 
whole may be made of wood, if required, and the wheels 
turned by elastic wire bands. ‘To the machinery may be 
attached a simple movement, whose weight may descend down 
the wainscot of the room in any convenient place. Thus the 
planets will be seen moving round the sun in the concave 
above, in elliptic orbits and inclined planes, apparently revoly- 
ing in the heavens without any support. 

It is easy to conceive how the same | aha a as far as it 
respects the eccentricity arid angles of inclination, may be 
applied to either vertical or horizontal orreries ; by having the 
wires which support the planets sufficiently stout to bear their 
weight either in a perpendicular or horizontal position, and 
sliding in and out of small tubes as they pass round in the 
elliptic grooves on the face of the orrery. They may be drawn 
in by the wheel-pin and cord, as described in fig. 2, and 
forced out by small springs. In this case their latitude may be 
marked on the supporting wires, and the top of the tube in 
which they slide will serve as anindex ; or the degrees may be 
marked on the edge of the groove cut in the tube, through which 
an index, fastened to the moving wire or stem which supports 
the planets, may pass; and thus give the latitude. 
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Description of a reflective Goniometer, or Instrument 
Jor measuring the Angles of small Crystals. 


From the advances that have been made of Jate years in 
crystallography, a very large proportion of mineral substances 
may now be recognised, if we can ascertain the angular 
dimensions of their external forms, or the relative position of 
those surfaces that are exposed by fracture. But though the 
modifications of tetrahedrons, of cubes, and of those other 
tegular solids, to which the adventitious aid of geometry 
could be correctly applied, have been determined with the 
utmost precision, yet it has been often a subject of regret, 
that our instruments for measuring the angles of crystals are 
not possessed of equal accuracy, and that in applying the 
goniometer to small crystals, where the radius in contact with 
the surface is necessarily very short, the measures, even when 
taken with a steady hand, will often deviate too much from the 
es to aid us in determining the species to which a substance 

elongs. 

A caus of remedying this defect has lately occurred to 
me, by which in mast cases the inclination of surfaces may be 
measured as exactly as is wanted for common purposes; and 
when the surfaces are sufficiently smooth to reflect a distinct 
image of distant objects, the position of faces only 1-50th of 
an inch in breadth may be determined with as much precision 
as those of any larger crystals.” 

For this purpose, the ray of light reflected from the surface 
is employed as radius, instead of the surface itself; and 
accordingly, for a radius of 1-50th of an inch, we may sub- 
stitute either the distance of the eye from the crystal, which 
would naturally be about twelve or fifteen inches ; or for greater 
accuracy we may, by a second mode, substitute the distance of 
objects seen at a hundred or more yards from us. 

The instrument which I use, consists of a circle graduated 
on its edge, and mounted on a horizontal axle, supported by 
an upright pillar, plate LXX XVI, fig. 3. This axle being 
perforated, admits the passage of a smaller axle through it, 
to which any crystal of moderate size may be attached by a 
piece of wax, with its edge, or intersection of the surfaces, 
horizontal and parallel to the axis of motion. 
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This position of the crystal is first adjusted, so that by 
turning the smaller axle, each of the two surfaces, whose 
inclination is to be measured, will reflect the same light to 
the eye. 

The circle is then set to zero, or 180°, by an index attached 
to the pillar that supports it. 

The small axle is then turned till the further surface 
reflects the light of a candle, or other definite object to the 
eye; and, lastly, (the eye being kept steadily in the same 
place,) the circle is turned by its larger axle, till the second 
surface reflects the same light. ‘This second surface is thus 
ascertained to be in the same position as the former surface 
had been. The angle through which the circle has moved, is 
in fact the supplement to the inclination of the surfaces; but 
as the graduations on its margin are numbered accordingly in 
an inverted order, the angle is correctly shown by the index 
without need of any computation. 

It may here be observed, that it is by no means necessary 
to have a clean uniform fracture for this application of the 
instrument to the structure of laminated substances ; for since 
all those small portions of a shattered surface, that are paral- 
lel to one another, (though not in the same plane,) glisten at 
once with the same light, the angle of an irregular fracture 
may be determined nearly as well, as when the reflecting frag- 
ments are actually in the same plane. 

In this method of taking the measure of an angle, when 
the eye and candle are only ten or twelve inches distant, a 
small error may arise from parallax, if the intersection of the 
planes or edge of the crystal be not accurately in a line with 
the axis of motion:* but such an error may be rendered in- 
sensible, even in that mode of using the instrument, by due 
care in placing the crystal; and when the surfaces are sufli- 
ciently smooth to reflect a distinct image of objects, all error 
from the same source may be entirely obviated by: another 
method of using it. 


* T cannot omit mentioning, that Mr. Sowerby had thought of employing 
reflection for this purpose, nearly at the same time as myself; but did not 
succeed to his satisfaction, in Consequence of an attempt to fix the position of 
the eve. For when the line of sight is determined by a point connected with 
the apparatus, the radius employed is thereby limited to the extent of the 
instrument, and the erior fiom parallax is manifestly increased. 
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For this purpose, if the eye be brought within about an 
inch of the reflecting surface, the reflected image of some 
distant chimney may be seen inverted beneath its‘ true place, 
and by turning the small axle may be brought to correspond 
apparently with the bottom of the house, (or with some other 
distant horizontal line.) In this position the surface accurately 
bisects the angle, which the height of that house subtends at 
the eye (or rather at the reflecting surface); then, by turning 
the whole circle and crystal together, the other surface, 
however small, may be brought exactly into the same position ; 
and the angle of the surfaces may thus be measured, with a 
degree of precision which has not hitherto been expected in 
goniometry. 

The accuracy, indeed, of this instrument is such, that a 
circle of moderate dimensions, with a vernier adapted to it, 
will probably afford corrections to many former observations. 
I have already remarked one instance of a mistake that 
prevails respecting the common carbonate of lime, and I am 
induced to mention it, because this substance is very likely to 
be employed as a test of the correctness of such a goniometer, 
by any one Who is not convinced of its accuracy from a distinct 
conception of the principles of its construction. 

The inclination of the surfaces of a primitive crystal of 
carbonate of line is stated, with great appearance of precision 
to be 104° 28' 40”: a result deduced from the supposed posi- 
tion of its axis at an angle of 45° with each of the surfaces, 
and from other seducing circumstances of apparent harmony 
by simple ratios. But however strong the presumption might 
be that this angle, which by measurement approaches to 45° is 
actually so, it must nevertheless be in fact about 45° 20’; for 
I find that the inclination of the surfaces to each other is very 
nearly. if not accurately 105°, as it was formerly determined 
to be by Huygens ;* and since the measure of the superficial 
angle given by Sir Isaac Newton + corresponds with this de- 
termination of Huygens, his evidence may be considered as a 
further confirmation of the same result; for it may be pre- 
sumed, that he would not adopt the measures of others 
without a careful examination. 


* Huaygenii Opera Reliqua, Tom. I. p. 73—Tract. de Lumine. 
+ Newton’s Optics, 8vo. p. 329. Qu. 25, concerning Iceland Clirystal. 
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In plate LX X XVI, fig. a6 is the principal circle of the 
goniometer, graduated on its edge. 

-c c, The axle of the circle. 

d, A milled head by which the circle is turned. 

e e, The small axle for turning the crystal, without moving 
the circle. 

J, A milled head on the smal! axle. 

g, A brass plate supported by the pillar, and graduated as 
a vernier to every five minutes. 

h, The extremity of a small spring, by which the circle is 
stopped at 180°, without the trouble of reading off. 

22 and k, Are two centres of motion, the one horizontal, 
the other vertical, for adjusting the position of a crystal. One 
turned by the handle 7, and the other by the milled head m. 

The crystal being attached to a screw-head at the point n, 
(in the centre of all the motions,) with one of its surfaces as 
nearly parallel as may be to the milled head m, is next rendered 
truly parallel to the axis by turning the handle / till the re- 
flected image of a horizontal line is seen to be horizontal. 

By means of the milled head f, the second surface is then 
brought into the position of the first, and if the reflected 
image from this surface is found not to be horizontal, it is 
rendered so by turning the milled head m, and since this 
motion is parallel to the first surface, it does not derange the 
preceding adjustment. 


A Drawing-board and T-square, designed to facslitate 
the accurate delineation of architectural, mechanical, 
and mathematical designs. 


The invention of ruling machines, in the art of copper-plate 
engraving, produced such a degree of perfection in the tints 
ruled by them, that a corresponding degree of accuracy was 
immediately required in all the other departments of the art, 
wherever the use of the machine was introduced. 

But unfortunately for the credit of this department of the 
art, a most general opinion was directly formed, that engrav- 
ing done with a machine required but little exertion in the 
artist to attain perfection, and that nearly the whole secret lay 
in the possession of a ruling ata :—-Experience has most 
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indubitably proved, that in general practice, tke invention of 
aruling machine, at the same time that it produced a portion 
of perfection in the tints ruled by it, never betore seen, pre- 
sented a degree of difficulty in the drawing and _ finishing 
department, such as had never been experienced. Indeed, 
such an excess of difficulty as might have prevented its adop- 
tion in the hands of any other person than that of its most 
ingenious inventor. 

One of the most formidable difficulties which presents itself 
to an engraver of machinery and scientific subjects, is that of 
getting a correct outline tracing upon the copper-plate. To 
effect this, transparent oiled paper (commonly called tracing 
paper,) is used for subjects of the free picturesque kind. But 
in plans, elevations, and sections of buildings, machinery, &c. 
such means are of little or no use; because, when such tra- 
cigs are passed through the rolling-press to transmit the 
outline to the copper-plate, its unequal expansion while under 
the process of wetting, and likewise in its passage through, 
produces such a degree of error (especially when the ruling 
machine is employed) as to render such tracing completely 
useless. 

To obviate this evil, the engraver has no other resource 
than to make a very correct outline reversed from his original 
drawing upon thin bank post paper, and having smeared the 
back with red chalk, carefully trace over each line, when the 
outline is laid down upon the varnished copper-plate. 

Hence it appears evident, that much will depend upon the 
nicety of the outline thus made, and as a means of ensuring 
accuracy of form and delicacy of execution, it became necessary 
to improve the construction of the drawing boards employed, 

henever very thin paper is used for making outlines upon 
(and which is absolutely requisite in the case alluded to) con- 
siderable difficulty is found by the surface of the board giving 
way, wherever compasses are used for taking dimensions; but 
more particularly in all cases where a number of concentric 
circles are to be described from the same point, the large holes 
produced in the drawing rendering it very unsightly, at the 
same time that all accuracy is destroyed by the centre hole fre- 
ed shifting into a hollow produced by the grain of the 
wood. ° 

To. avoid errors ef this kind, the Inventor some years ago 
had recourse to a drawing board, covered with a plate of cop- 
per, which answered tolerably well, but when a point was 
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pricked through the paper, it was scarcely visible, owing to 
the colour of the copper, which, being reddish, rendered the 
dot or puncture very indistinct, while the surface was likely 
to have a very unpleasant oxide produced upon it, owing to 
the necessity of stretching the paper while in a wetted state. 
He therefore covered the drawing board with a plate of rolled 
zinc, which may be had of almost any dimensions, at Knight's 
in Foster Lane, Cheapside, London ; and having made use of 
drawing boards of this kind for nearly two years, he can speak 
with confidence of their advantages, and assures those artists 
who may be inclined to sacrifice a small additional expense to 
obtain the means of making their drawings with neatness and 
accuracy, that they will not be disappointed if they possess a 
board of this description. 

The advantages of zinc for this purpose are found to be, 
that it is soft enough to admit of the insertion of a point suffi- 
ciently deep to be plainly seen, and yet hard enough to prevent 
the point from going to any considerable depth, so as to permit 
large holes to be made in the paper, and the drawing being 
complete, whatever holes are made in the zinc, may be bur- 
nished down by rubbing the thumb-nail over them, which will 
sufficiently close them. 

When oxidation of the metal takes place, it should be suf- 
fered to remain, because its whiteness helps to render the thin 
paper opaque, and consequently the lines drawn upon it will be 
the more plainly seen. 

When the sides of the frame of a drawing board are straight 
lines, and nicely perpendicular to each other, parallel and per- 
pendicular lines may be very correctly drawn with a good T- 
square; but as wood is continually warping with every change 
of weather, accuracy cannot be expected trom such imperfect 
means. 

To prevent any error arising from this circumstance, it is 
a further improvement of the drawing board to screw a solid 
rim of brass upon its upper surface, permitting it to project a 
small distance beyond the outer edges of the wooden frame, 
so that the stock of the T-square may slide against either edge. 
This brass rim being dressed very true and at right angles, 
will remain so for any length of time, as nothing but extraor- 
dinary violence can injure it. ee 

The present invention sprung from necessity, originating 
in the very minute size of the engravings of the present day, 
added to which, a degree of accuracy is required, that can 
only be attained by a corresponding improvement in the appa- 
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ratus ; and for effecting such purposes, the zinc plate may be 
applied to a common drawing board, and the brass rim to the 
frame ; therefore those persons who possess a set of drawing 
boards, may have them improved at a small expense. 

The same objection that applies to the frame of a drawing 
board, applies equally to a T-square made with a wooden blade, 
and fixed immoveably to its stock; for if ever any injury happens 
to the fiducial or drawing edges, by a blow causing an indenta- 
tion, or by the wood warping through a change of weather, it 
must remain, because the blade being glued fast to the stock, 
does not admit of being corrected without considerable difficulty. 

The new square now proposed, therefore, is so constructed 
as to permit the blade to be withdrawn from the stock, for the 
purpose of correction, should any accident occur to it; and 
the same means which permit the blade to be removed for the 
purpose of correction and adjustment, enables the draughts- 
man to use it as a bevel at any angle, where it may be fixed 
by a clamp and thumb-screw. 

Should the weight of this invention be deemed an objection 
to its use, it may be stated that it may be made in ebony or box- 
wood, which would render it as light as a common square. 
The blade may be very easily set to a right angle by making it 
coincide with a line drawn on the arc for that purpose, where 
it may be fixed by the ea 

Fig. 1, plate LX XX VII, respresents a plan of the draw- 
ing board and frame. The surface AA, shows the zinc plate, 
fastened round its edge with small copper pins, the heads of 
which are sunk and made smooth with the zinc surface. BB, 
represent the brass rim, made in one piece, and screwed to the 
wooden frame of the drawing board by counter-sunk screws. 
The edges of this brass rim should be finished and set at right 
angles after it is screwed down to the frame. 

Fig. 2, shows a section of fig. 1, taken through the line 
AA. In this figure it may be seen that the upper surfaces of 
the brass and zinc are so fitted as to be in the same plane. 
The small buttons CCCC, being formed like small wedges, may 
be pressed into the grooves made in the frame to receive them. 
These, as a mode of fastening the board to the frame, will be 
found preferable to the wedges in common use, as they may 
be applied toa greater number of points, which will be found 
requisite when the board is large. 

Fig. 3, shows a view of a T-square with an adjusting blade, 
consequently it can be set to any angle, and fixed to the are G, 
by the thumb-screw D. 
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Fig. 4, represents a section of fig. 3, in which the action 
of the thumb-screwg and the clamp E, may be more dis- 
tinctly seen, as likewise the screw F, upon which the blade 
turns as a centre. 

The screw F being withdrawn, permits the blade to be 
taken out, and the edges repaired, if they should receive any 
injury from wear or accident. The arc G, being divided into 
degrees, permits the blade to be placed at any angle, where it 
may be fixed by the thumb-screw D. 

The frame and pannel of the drawing board should be 
made of hard, dry, and knotty mahogany, wood of that de- 
scription being least liable to warp; and the frame, for a board 
of the smallest size, should be about an inch thick. As it 
will scarcely be possible to produce a perfect contact through- 
out, between the plate of zinc, and the pannel of the drawing 
board, it will be advantageous to smear the surface of the 
pannel with a thick solution of common glue, immediately 
before the plate is screwed down upon it: though glue will 
not adhere to the metal, it will fill interstices which might 
otherwise give a spring to the surface of the plate; and it has 
this advantage over other cements, that while it is every-where 
procurable and cheap, it is not injured or displaced by any 
moderate increase of temperature. 

To render this drawing board complete, the surface should 
be a true plane, and to obtain this will not be found an easy 
task, by ordinary artisans or by ordinary modes of working. 
The easiest mode of effecting the purpose, might perhaps be to 
have the surface ground by the stone-mason, upon a flat surface 
of fine sandstone; but as water must be used in this operation, 
it would be apt to warp the wood in drying ;—an effect which 
cannot by any means be with certainty guarded against, 
although it may be obviated in some degree, by wetting every 
part of the wood equally, and afterwards suffering it to dry 
very slowly, by placing it in the shade, and in a cool situation. 
The surest mode, however, of obtaining the desired object will 
be by filing, agreeably to the directions given in the ‘“‘ Panorama 
of Science and Art,” Vol. I: and to that work, and to page 221, 
of this volume, we refer for the art of obtaining a true plane by 
grinding. 

Although the ingenious inventor of the improved drawing 
board described in this article, recommends the small studs 
CCCC, in preference to the usual wedges, yet this mode of 
fastening the pannel, is not probably, on the whole, equal 
to that shown at fig. 5, which represents a transverse section 
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of a drawing board, as from B to B, fig. 1: AA, the pannel 
of the drawing board: BB, the longftudinal sides; FF, a 
bar of wood which reaches across the drawing board, and 
the ends of which enter grooves extending the whole length of 
the longitudinal sides BB of the frame. The bar FF should be 
about an inch broad for the smallest board according to the size 
of which it may be increased to the breadth of two inches. No 
board should have less than two such bars, and for large draw- 
ing boards it will be proper to have one at the distance of every 
eight inches. These bars retain the pannel in a steady, flat 
position, and resist not only the tendency it may have to warp, 
but the pressure to which drawing boards are occasionally sub- 
jected by leaning upon them. 


An Instrument for drawing Ellipses. 


Fig. 1, plate LX X XVIII, is a general view of the instru- 
ment, consisting principally of a frame, wheel, and arm, for 
carrying the pencil, tracer, or pen. The whole being supposed 
to be placed upon a table or drawing board, may be thus de- 
scribed: CC, CC, feet of the frame, which are placed in parallel 
lines longitudinally upon the table or drawing board. 

D, DD, turned pillars of brass firmly fixed to the feet 
CC, CC. 

EE, a horizontal beam with a groove AA, fixed to the tops 
of the pillars DD. 

BB, BB, guides, each consisting of a brass bar and a steel 
plate, attached to the horizontal beam EE; the straight edges 
BB, BB, of the steel plates, being parallel to the feet CC, CC: 
or to the table; and at right angles to the longitudinal middle 
of the beam EE; ccc, a wheel, grooved on the edge, so as 
to fit and slide upon the steel plates BB, BB, and to move 
freely and exactly thereon, so that the centre of the wheel may 
be compelled to describe a straight line parallel to the table or 
drawing board, and at right angles to the longitudinal groove or 
slit AA, in the beam EE. 

The arms of the wheel are placed at right angles to each 
other, and one of them is made double, so as to contain a groove 
d d, in which is inserted a slider, made to fit the groove exactly, 
and move freely therein. 
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ab, A handle, consisting of a milled head a, and turned 
pillar 6, made to fit the slit or groove AA, in the beam EE; 
and having a screw at its end, which may be screwed into the 
ree! at pleasure, and make it fast in the groove d d, of the 
wheel. 

ee, A vertical piece of brass, firmly attached to the under 
face or rim of the wheel, at one end of the groove d d. 

Sf, hhh, An arm jointed at ff, to the vertical piece e e, 
so as to move only in a vertical plane passing longitudinally 
along the middle of the groove d d, in the double arm of the 
wheel. 

zt, A tube or case, to contain a pencil, pen, or tracer; 
made to slide along the arm hh h, and to be fixed by a milled 
headed screw ; (which in this view, is hid by the rim of the 
wheel ;) the tracer, when fitted in the tube, being of such a 
length, as when the point is resting on the paper, the arm may 
be parallel to the plane of the board ; and the tracer is fixed in 
the tube by a small milled headed screw, shown at the lower 
end of the tube. 

The parts of the perspective view of the instrument being 
thus described ; suppose then, the handle a 6, is fixed in the 
centre of the wheel; it is plain that when it is turned round 
with the wheel, the centre will have an invariable position : 
but if it be fixed out of the centre, it is evident, then, that 
the centre will describe a straight line, parallel to, and equi- 
distant from, the steel edges BB, BB, of the guides: and 
because the arm hhh, is in the same vertical plane with the 
groove dd, in the double arms of the wheel; and all the points 
in the longitudinal direction of the arm, fixed with respect to 
those which pass longitudinally along the said groove; there 
is therefore a certain point ’, in the arm Ahh, in the same 
vertical line with the centre of the wheel; and since the centre 
of the wheel is always in a straight .line parallel to the board 
or table, and at right angles to the beam EE, the said point 
k, in the arm, will also be in a straight line, parallel to the 
board or table, and in a vertical plane passing through the line 
described by the centre of the wheel; and because the axis of 
the handle a 6 is likewise in the line which passes longitudi- 
nally along the groove d d, included by the arms of the wheel, 
there will be two points in this longitudinal line passing along 
the groove of the wheel; the one which is in the axis of the 
handle ab, moving along the middle of the groove AA, of 
the cross beam EE; and the other, which is the centre of the 
wheel, moving at right angles therewith, parallel to the board ; 
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and consequently, the arm hhh, will also have two such 
points moving horizontally; the one which passes through 
the handle a 8, in a vertical plane passing along the middle of 
the groove AA in the heam EE; and the other, in a vertical 
plane, passing through the line d d, described by the centre of 
the wheel; and as the horizontal section of these two vertical 
planes are two horizontal straight lines, at right angles to each 
other, the one point of the arm / / h, will move in the one line, 
and the other point in the other line. 

It is therefore evident, when the axis of the handle ab 
and the centre of the wheel are coincident, that every point in 
the arm 4 A A must describe the circumference of a circle; but 
when these two points are separated, every point in the arm 
h hh will describe an ellipsis. 

Fig. 2, the face of the wheel ; dd, the middle of the groove, 
referred to in the general view. 

Fig. 3, profile or edge of the wheel, showing its connec- 
tion with the armAAh. From this figure, the method of 
setting the instrument, in order to describe an ellipse of any 
given dimensions, will be shown. ‘Thus, let & be the point in 
the arm Ah / corresponding to the centre of the wheel, which 
is here a fixed point; make / equal to the difference of the 
two semi-axes: J will then be the centre of the handle a 38, 
which ought therefure to be screwed at that distance from the’ 
centre of the wheel in the groove d d, and also make & 2 equal 
to the lesser semi-axis ; and the instrument will then be set, so 
as to describe the ellipse. 

It is obvious, that as the armAAA, has no interruption 
upon it, the point z may be made to coincide with &, by which 
means the tracer will describe a straight line, which may be in 
length the double of f&. In using the instrument, the milled 
head of the handle should be twisted round with the thumb and 
fingers, at the same time letting it obey the direction given to 
it, by sliding along the groove AA. in the beam EE, without 
impediment or hinderance. 

In adjusting the instrument, the two grooves, namely the 
groove AA in the beam EE, and the groove d d, in the wheel, 
should be brought underneath each other, so as to be in one 
straight line; then move the handle a 6, until its centre shall 
be in the point J, fig. 2 and 3;—its distance from the point i, 
in the arm Ah, will be eaual to the segi-trangverse diameter 
of the ellipse; and make the distance o}ugee gracer, from the 
point k, equal toi, which will be equpRQg semi-conjugate 
diam-ter. Fw. : 
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Fig. 4, shows the up side of the arm hk kh, with the 
slider t, and the form of the joint at ff. 

Fig. 5, the side of the vertical piece ot brass, shown at 
ee, fig. 1. ? 

Fig. 6, the horizontal beam, with the two pillars DD ; and 
the ends of the straight edges, or transverse pieces BB, along 
which the wheel slides. 

Fhe steel plates shown at BB, keep the wheel always in the 
plane of its face. 

Fig.'7, shows the cross beam EE, with its groove AA; and 
the two transverse pieces BB, im their real proportions ; see its 
connection in the general view, fig. 1. 

Figs. 8 and 9, the slider, with a socket screw to receive 
the screwed end of the handle a 4; its longitudinal direction is 
shown at fig. 8, and its section at fig. 9; when the end farthest 
from the handle is made to touch the rim of the wheel, the han- 
die will be in the centre of the wheel. 

Fig. 10, the handle for turning the instrument by, consist- 
ing of a pillar b, with the screwed end, and a milled head a; 
shown in the general view, fig. 1, at a 6. 

Fig. 11, the tracer or steel point, which will be useful 
upon copper; it will, however, be much better to have a small 
conical diamond point, fitted into the steel ; for a steel point, 
applied to copper in a machine, does not, however well tem- 
pered, perfectly clear away the etching ground. 

Fig. 12, the drawing pen, for describing the elliptic curve 
upon paper with ink. 


The simplicity of the constraction of this instrument, which 
the Inventor proposes to call an Ellipsifex, is rabeae nO 
small recommendation of it; and in the facility of its adjast- 
ment, and extent of its range, it can scarcely be excelled. It 
will be observed, that if the centre screw is placed in its 
greatest, or, indeed, any eccentricity, and the pencil immedi- 
ately under it, the pencil, on turning the wheel, will be found 
to describe a right line. ff, on the contrary, the cestre sctew 
is placed in the centre of the wheel, the pencil will describe a 
circle, which may be diminished down to a point, without 
making any centre mark, and henoe the instrament is capable 
of describing every proportion of ellipse between the circle and 

t line. . 
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of the ling to be divided iy the end points, and the pro- 
portional part will be given by the distance between the two 


sliding points. 


Fig. 1, plate LXX XIX, a general view of the angulo- 
meter, which answers the purposes of a protractor, a three- 
legged compass, and also a prepertionsl compass. 

AA, the legs, jointed at B: B the joint, with a projecting 
pin from the under side, shown at F: CC, sliders, moveable 
at pleagure upon the legs AA, to which are attached the pro- 
jecting points DD. 

The extreme point F, of the pin, is in the line of the axis 
of the centre-pin of the joint. 

The points EE, the extremities of the legs AA, and the 
points DD, which project from the sliders, are all in a plane 
passing through the axis of the centre-pin, when the instrument 
is shut ; and, when open at any angle, the point F, and the 
points DD, are in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the centre 
pin; the quadrant is of the same piece of brass with one of 
the legs: H, the vernier, in order to divide the degrees into 
minutes. 

Fig. 2, one offthe legs of the instrument, shown on the 
edge, with the centre-pin and point at the end of it. 

Fig. 3, side of the same. 

Fig. 4, edge of the other leg. 

Fig. 5, edge of the other leg, with the quadrant. 

Fig. 6, one of the sliders, shown separately. 

Fig. 7, the vernier, shown on the face, with the hole through 
which the centre-pin passes. 

Fig. 8, the vernier, shown on the edge. 

Fig. 9, the milled headed nut, which tightens the instrument, 
shown on the edge. 

Fig. 10, washer under the milled headed nut, shown on the 
edge and face. 

Fig. J1, a milled headed nut, next to the point. 

Fig. 12, view of the upper part of the instrument, taken 


edgeway, 
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Method of preparing Charcoal, to answer the purpose 
of Black Chalk for Drawing. 


Take the finest grained charcoal that can be procured, and 
saw it into slips of the size and form required: put the slips 
into a pipkin of melted bees’-wax, and permit them to remain 
near a slow fire for half an hour or more, in proportion to the 
thickness of the charcoal; they are then to be taken out, and 
when perfectly cvol, are fit for use. By adding a small quan- 
tity of rosin to the wax, they may be made considerably harder ; 
and, on the contrary, should they be required softer, a little 
butter or tallow will answer the purpose. 

The advantages these pencils possess, are, that they can 
be made at the most trifling expense, and at any time; and 
that drawings made with them are not liable to injury by being 
rubbed, or remaining in the damp. The charcoal thus pre- 
pared answers the purpose of black-lead, not only for drawings 
but for making memorandums. 

The same process will harden both red and black chalk, and 
make them permanent also. 

The softest charcoal that can be of any use for this purpose, 
is made of willow-wood; the hardest, of box-wood; that of 
maple is of intermediate bardness, and probably the most 
useful. The easiest mode of preparing a small quantity of 
charcoal is to put slips of wood upright into a crucible or 
iron pot, and cover the whole with sand; then to place the 
pot in a fire, and suffer it to remain till, upon trial, the slips 
are found to be charred to the centre. The pieces generally 
warp in the operation, and therefore, if wanted straight for 
pencils, they should, when cut in their raw state, be thicker 
than they will be required for use, in order to allow for shap- 
ing them afterwards. They must not be taken out of the sand 
till cold. 

The willow charcoal is the sort used by engravers, in polish- 
ing copper-plates, and for giving a fine even surface to other 
soft metals; the pencils made of it are excellent for working 


freely. 

The less free the access of air, daring the process of char- 
ring, the harder the charcoal of the same wood becomes; but 
the method above proposed, to cover the wood with sand, is 
best adapted to the present purpose. 
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An improvement of the Theodolite ; and a new method 
of cutting an accurate Screw. 


The proposed improvement of the theodolite is this, that 
instead of reading the divisions by a nonius or vernier, they 
are read by a micrometer,—a method certainly calculated to 
facilitate the accurate reading of them, but it renders indis- 
pensable a very correct screw, and a new and simple method 
of cutting such a screw is therefore combined with the account 
of it in this article. 

Fig. 1, plate XC, part of the theodolite, divided to half 
degrees, showing the endless screw, a, clamped closein: 8, the 
screw that fastens it, by loosening which it is disengaged ; the 
screw-frame then moves freely on the axis d, on which it turns. 
The theodolite is divided into half degrees; the edge is cut into 
as many (720) threads, consequently one revolution of the screw 
moves the theodolite half a degree: e, a micrometer on the 
screw a, divided into thirty, which gives minutes, and these sub- 
divided into four, give quarter minutes. 

Fig. 2, a section of the circle, the parts a little separated 
to show the construction ; the rack in the edge is parted in the 
middie : the upper half, g, is a ring screwed to it, with twelve 
screws, thirty degrees apart. h, The rim of the under plate, 
on which the circle moves: t, the plate, carrying the screw- 
frame: a, section of the screw: k, the needle. 

Fig. 3, part of the screw-frame, showing the split head for 
holding the screw, and the axis, d, on which the frame moves. 

Fig. 4, the end of the axis of the screw, with the micro- 
meter e, taken off: 6, the small screw, which fixes the micro- 
meter when adjusted. 

Fig. 5, the frame for cutting screws: n, the stock, which 
holds the cutter or half die m: 00, two chaps, which hold the 
ba to be cut; they are fastened to a plate which slides in 

dovetail, ppp p: gq, the screw which forces the cylinder 
against the cutter. 

Tae cutters are originally tapped in their place, conse- 
quently true to the chaps. The tap being made similar to the 
screw a, which is represented in the chaps, a small winch is to 
be put on the square end r, to tarn it round in the chaps: 0 0, 
must be apart fall twice the length of the screw to be cut; 
two cutters are used to cut the screw: the cutter, fig. 6, is 
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first put in; the outer dotted circle is the diameter of the 
cylinder or top of the thread; the inner dotted circle is the 
bottom of the thread : this first fits the outside diameter of the 
cylinder, by which it gives a true lead: when this has cut a 
quarter or a third down, it is taken out, and fig. 7 is put in, 
which fits the bottom of the thread, (as shown by the dotted 
circle.) Though the cutters (being made in their place) are 
sure to give a truly cylindrical screw; yet if the end moving 
in one chap, is bigger than the other, it will give a screw taper 
the contrary way; therefore the ae tuken hold of by the chaps 
must be of the same size; and if there should be any fault 
in the cutter when the screw is cut, passing it once through 
the contrary way will equalize it, and the thread must then be 
perpendicular to the axis, and perfectly concentric. 

ig. 8, a top view of the stock n, and cutter m. 

Fig. 9, a side view of the frame. 

The above only shows the method of setting screws for com- 
mon use, but the machine also generates original screws per- 
fectly true, of any number of threads, and right or left handed. 
In this case, the stock and cutter are made as fig. 10, and fig. 11; 
the back of the stock is made into the segment of a circle, s: 
and the top of the cutter is continued into an index, ¢; the 
cutter is a single thread, and moves on its edge v, as a centre ; 
this must fit true, and the stock fit close to the cutter to keep 
it perfectly steady: uw, u, two screws, to adjust and fasten the 
cutter at any required angle. The cutter should be rather ellip- 
tical, for it is best to fit well to the cylinder at the greatest 
angle it will ever be used. When one turn has been given to, 
the cylinder, fig. 12, a tooth w, is put into the cut, and screwed 
fast: this tooth secures the lead, and cause every following 
thread to be a repetition of the first; and, though it might do 
without, yet this is a satisfactory security. 

A true screw is, in many branches of mechanics, of the first 
importance, and would always be preferred to an imperfect 
one, if it could be easily obtained ; but the difficulty of pro- 
ducing such an oue is known by skilful workmen to be very 
great, and in fact quite impossible by the dies, screw-plates, 
or any of the means in ordinary use. The machine, invented 
by the late Jesse Ramsden, to out the screw of his divid- 
ing engine, would at this time cost about fifty guineas, and 
it only cuts a short screw, such as the above invention will 
execute. : 

It is always advisable to have two dies or cutters, the 
one larger in diameter than the other; the largest, proper to 
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begin with, should be of such a size as to receive and fit, 
’ wt the beginning, the pert that is to be cut; when this is the 
ease, the very first turn is sure to form a proper screw, for the 
white of the teeth will be in contact at once with the part that 
is to be cut. The finishing is to be done with the smaller tool, 
and in case there should be any difference in the bearings, it 
will be proper to shift or reverse the screw in finishing; by 
which means the error, however small, will be split, and con- 
rie via a screw, as near perfection as imaginable, cannot 
fail to be produced. 

By this means, it is simple and easy to cut a good screw. 
Any one, who works in metal, can make the tool, the expense 
of which will not exceed that of stocks. It not only makes 
the screw true in itself and to its bearings, but affords an 
opportunity of making a screw of considerable length propor- 
tionably true, that is, each thread shall be in its proper place. 
This is to be done by dividing it, and beginning to cut at 
different stations. 

One of the most valuable applications of an accurate screw, 
besides that to the theodolite already mentioned, is to the 
dividing engine; but there are various instances, in the 
adjusting serews of mathematical and astronomical engines. 
where an exact screw will be of very considerable service. 
For example, the Inventor had found great difficulty in cutting 
with common dies, for telescopes of five and seven feet, the 
two screws, one of which gives the horizontal and the other the 
vertical motion of the stands. He could not get them free 
from two faults, one of which was, that the thread had not a 
true and regular inclination; the other, that they were more 
or less bent and twisted; in consequence of which they were 
not sufficiently true in their bearings to act pleasantly. These 
were the circumstances, which, so long as twenty years ago, 
suggested to him the instrument which has now been de- 
scribed. 

In this machine, it is of great consequence that the plate 
which slides in the dovetail p p p p, should fit so correctly as 
td be incapable of any latetal motion; to secure which pro- 
pert , perbaps fhe easiest mode will be to have one of the 

288s, fr, forming the dovetail, moveable, and to have screws 
t the outside of it to press it inwards, in addition 
to the screws which fasten it down to the plate & &. 
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Dissertations upon Painting in Oil, in a manner similar 
to that practised in the ancient Venetian School. 


DISSERTATION 1. 


The method of painting practised in the ancient Venetian 
School appears to have been the following :— 

The cloth was primed with colours in distemper, of a 
brownish hue, such as would properly enter into the darkest 
parts of the picture. The most transparent colours were 
preferred. U:nber appears to have been most generally used, 
broken with red, yellow, or blue, according to the tint intended 
to be produced, and diluted with chalk or whiting to the 
proper degree of strength. Upon the ground so prepared, the 
subject was correctly drawn with umber, pure or mixed lake, 
blue or black ; and with the same colours, the shadows that 
were darker than the ground were then painted in. 

The artist next painted the lights with pure white, ina solid 
body where the light was brightest, or where the full effect 
of colour was to be produced ; and, where the demi-tints were 
afterwards to be, scumbled it thinner by degrees, till it united 
with the shadows. 

In this manner the chiaro-oscuro was finished as much as 
possible, and the local colour of every object in the picture 
glazed over it. All tho colours used in this part of the work 
were ground in oil, which was absorbed into the ground, the 
picture remaining flat, something like a picture in water-colours 
or crayons ; it was then varnished, till saturated with varnish, 
and the full of every colour beiug thus brought out, the picture 
was complete. 

Upon the most superficial view of this process, it will be 
evident that a picture painted by it is, as to all visible proper- 
ties, a varnish picture: for the small quantity of oil that has 
been used, sunk into the ground, and never can rise again 
to be hurtful; while the varnish being laid on after the colours, 
gives them all the brilliancy and durability they can derive 
from that vehicle, without being liable to the objections that 
are made to painting in varnish, supposing it to be used in the 
same manner as oil in painting with oil. It is true that this 
thode of painting is itself liable to some objections, though 
it will hereafter be shown that these are not incapable of being 
obviated. Here it may be observed, that as auy varnish may 
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be used, itis to this circumstance we must attribute the différent 
degree of durability in pictures of the Venetian school; some 
of which resist the most powerful solvents, while others would be 
destroyed by the weakest; though both possessing the apparent 
properties that distinguished Venetian pictures from all others. 

Painting is not a mere mechanical art, that may be infal- 
libly practised by a receipt, but such appears to have been the 
general system of the Venetian school, though variously modi- 
fied in the works of different artists, both of that and of the 
Flemish school, which was derived from it. It is susceptible 
of almost an infinite number of-modifications, in proportion to 
the talents and judgment employed upon it, and of the objects 
to be painted. This being the case, if it is proved by experi- 
ment, that effects similar to those of the Venetian pictures may 
be produced by this method, and that the system has a strong 
tendency to produce that brilliancy and harmony of colouring 
which are so much admired, with more certainty and facility 
than those qualities can be obtained by any other mode of 
painting, it may certainly be allowed that this view of the prac- 
tice of the Venetian school is correct. 

The Author of this essay having once asked Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by what circumstances, in the management of a 
picture, he thought the harmony of colouring was to be pro- 
duced? he replied, ‘‘ A unity of light and a unity of shadow 
should pervade the whole.” He explained the difficulty of 
reducing the various colours of all the objects that may be 
included in a pieture, and the various modifications of those 
colours, to this simple harmonious state; and remarked, that 
“a picture, to possess harmony of colouring, should look as 
if it was painted with one colour, (suppose umber and white) 
and when the chiaro oscuro was complete, the colour of each 
object should be glazed over it.” 

This observation, from such authority, was impressed with 
peculiar force on the Author’s mind ; and in retracing its ope- 
ration on a subject which has long engaged his attention, he 
considers it as the clue which guided him through all his 
experiments, and which will enable him to prove that the 
beautifal and simple practice thus suggested as a simile, was 
literally the practice of that school, upon whose works his 
ideas of colouring were founded. That this was the fact, how- 
ever, appears not to have struck Sir J oshua, or he would not 
have given his observation the form of a simile, to simplify 
his description of a practice which he thought both difficult and 
complex. 
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It is the Newtonian doctrine of light and colours, that all 
colours are inherent in light, and are rendered visible by the 
action of varivus bodies, which reflect particular rays and 
absorb the rest. Without disputing the truth of this doctrine, 
it is to be observed, that a painter must consider the objects 
he represents as being analogous to the materials he uses to 
represent them ; and, in this view of the subject, colour is to be 
considered as a property inherent in bodies, which is rendered 
visible by the contact of light, a colourless, or at least a 
peepee ane substance ; and shadow the mere privation of 
ight. 

A picture may represent either a group of pictures, or 
other objects, in a room, or any objects in the open air; 
whatever the situation may be, it represents certain objects in 
a given space, possessing individually their peculiar colours, 
and generally expused to the operations of light. The quan- 
tity of light each can receive must depend upon its form, and 
its position respecting that part whence the light comes; for, 
in proportion as other parts recede from the light, the shadow 
becomes visible: but shaduw is only privation of light, and 
privation of colour in proportion as the light is diminished. 
Some attention to these circumstances will, perhaps, enable 
us to demonstrate the truth of Sir Joshua’s position. 

If a globe of one coluur be exposed in a painter’s room, 
properly darkened, that part which is nearest the light will 
partake of its colour; the next part will show the true colour 
of the object: that which first recedes from the light will be a 
little obscured, the next a little more, and so on progressively, 
till that part which is farthest from the light will lose its colour, 
and appear equally dark with the shadiest part of the room. 
Now we know that this globe is of one uniform colour; the 
variations we see in various parts of it are only deceptions, 
occasioned by the accession of light in some parts, and the 
privation of it in others. 

What is true of this one object and its parts, would be 
equally true of any number of objects, whatever their colours 
or relative situations might be: if they were placed together 
in the same room, each would possess its own individual 
colour, each would partake of the general light, in proportion 
to its situation, and of the general darkness in proportion as 
it recedes from the light. All this may be easily conceived ; 
but it is found to be a serious difficulty, in the ordinary modes 
of painting, to represent such objects with the appearance of 
truth, and preserve the harmony necessary to constitute a 
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whole. The Venetian painters, however, effected this by a 
method so simple, that perhaps no other can produce such bril- 
liant effects, and undoubtedly not with facility and certainty at 
all comparable with theirs. 

In this account of the Venetian method of painting, nothing 
has been said of the manner of producing those demi-tints 
which conduce so much to the brilliancy of a picture, which 
are so difficult to execute, and in which failure is so frequent. 
Those tints are, in the ordinary modes of painting, produced 
by the mixture of black, grey, blue, or brown, (according to 
the judgment of the artist,) with the local colours of the 
objects. It is these tints which, from their being made with 
such colours, it is difficult to get clear, and which never are 
so clear in any other as in the Venetian, and in some of the 
Flemish pictures, which are painted upon analogous princi- 

les. The fact is, that those painters produccd all such tints 
without the admixture of any colour to represent them, and 
by a method so like that by which they are produced in nature, 
that this circumstance alone ensures a degree of brightness to 
their colours, and of harmony to their shadows, that it is 
perhaps impossible to produce, in an equal degree, by any 
other mode of painting. 

It is a singular fact, that if upon any degree of brown, 
between the deepest and the lightest brown yellow, we paint 
pure white, in gradations, from the solid body to the lightest 
tint that can be laid on, all the tints between the solid white and 
the ground will appear to be GREY, intense in proportion to 
the depth of the ground, and the thinness of the white laid 
upon it. But in every case, all the tints laid upon one ground 
will harmonize with each other, and will form gradations that 
will perfectly unite the highest light with the darkest shade. 

If then we examine the component substances of a Vene- 
tian picture, we shall find the lighter parts to consist only of 
white, to represent the light; and of the local colours of the 
objects it represents, the demi-tints are imitated by an appear- 
ance almost as deceptive as the similar appearances in nature ; 
but in every other method of painting, these demi-tints are 
produced by mixing some dusky colour with the local colours 
and the light. The comparison of these methods will afford 
a demonstrative reason why the Venetian must be brighter than 
any other mode of painting. en 

. It being thas shown, why those parts of a Venetian picture 
that are connected with light and colours, are brighter than 
the corresponding parts of any other pictures, i! remains to 
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explain the cause of similar superiority in the darker parts of 
the same pictures. 

It has been said, with much confidence, that as white 
represents light, so black is the representative of darkness ; 
but though this may be true in natural philosophy, it certainly 
is not so in painting; for the painter’s art is to represent 
objects as they appear, in point of colour, to be, not as they 
really are. ‘Thus, if we know an object to be perfectly black, 
and uretorepresent it as it appears to be at the distance of 
fifty feet, black from the pallet will not produce a good imita- 
tion of it, because the interposition of fifty feet of the atmo- 
sphere will cause it to appear of a colour different from what 
it really is ; and wice versa, if we go into a cavern, a cellar, or 
aroom so darkened that the colour of no object can be dis- 
tinctly seen, and if we there hold any solid black substance 
near the eye, the difference will be visible at once; the black 
object will be immediately distinguished, by its solidity and 
colour, from the surrounding space, and such remote objects as 
may be obscurely visible through it. ‘These objects actually 
possess their individual colours, and only appear indistinct from 
the absence of light. The black object may appear solid, and 
of that colour, from its proximity to the eye; but the circumja- 
cept ones will appear of a colour perfectly distinct from it, more 
or less transparent, in proportion to their distance from the eye, 
and showing a portion of their individual colours, according to 
the quantity of ill-defined light that may be admitted. Shadows, 
then, though existing only by the absence of light, give to ob- 
jects an ill-defined appearance, distinct from, though in some 
instances mixed with, light and colours in different degrees ; but 
as the painter must represent the appearance by something real, 
he chooses the colours most analogous, vjz. browns, and the 
most transparent of their class, to represent this transparent, 
but imperfectly defined appearance in nature. 

It has been supposed that the Venetian painters had some 
peculiarly rich and transparent brown colour, which is seen to 
pervade all the works of that school; the effect of which no 
modern artist has been able to imitate, and which therefore is 
supposed to have been lost. It is not very probable thata 
colour so common, as to pervade the works of the worst as 
well as of the best artists of that school, should be so unac- 
countably lost ; and, as the effect attributed to it may be easily 
produced by the mode of painting above described, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that this much-lamented colour has 
never existed. 
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It is well known that chalk, and other earths of the same 
kind,Jose, when wetted, much of their whiteness, and become 
semi-transparent, it is equally certain, that if umber, or other 
earths, are mixed with chalk, and saturated with varnish after 
they are laid on the cloth, they in like manner become dia- 
phanous, and are far more brilliant than the same colours can 
be when mixed with white lead and oil. Such appears to have 
been the basis of the Venetian method of painting, and all its 
peculiar effects. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to conceive a theory 
more simple, more beautiful, or more true, than that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and that the practice above described is 
conformable to his theory, will be evident on recapitulating the 
particulars. 

The artist having determined what hue should pervade his 
picture, formed his ground with that colour prepared in dis- 
temper ; upon this the subject was drawn, and the darker shades 
painted in with transparent colours, which sunk into the 
ground ; with pure white he then painted in all the lights and 
demi-tints ; and, lastly, glazed in the colours, each in its place. 
Upon applying the varnish, the darker shades were, as to body, 
incorporated with the ground; and thus, though different in 
colour, appeared thinner and more transparent than any colours 
could be when laid upon any ground ; the full effect of every 
colour was brought out, and the picture was complete. 

Whoever has been accustomed to paint, or to mark the 
progress of painiing in the common way, and will reflect on 
the practice now described under the hand of artists brought 
up to it, must see that such artists would paint with a degree 
ot facility, expedition, and certainty, as to effect, that could 
never be equalled in the ordinary way of painting in oil; 
besides, it will be evident, that an artist would not only paint 
a picture himself with more facility, but could employ a num- 
ber of subordinate artists upon large works, and put those 
works out of hand with more uniformity, as to merit and effect, 
than if he were to employ such assistants in similar works, ac- 
cording to the modern practice. 

Little attention is generally paid to the observations of 
those who are not professionally artists : practical men, indeed, 
acquire a kind of knowledge that can never be obtained in any 
other way; but at the same time they contract prejudices that 
often prevent them from fully investigating any novelty in 
practice that may be offered to their notice. The speculative 
man, on the contrary, who investigates the properties of matter 
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unshackled by practical prejudices, and with ideas purely che- 
mical or philosophical, will be more likely to ascertain all the 
facts relative to any theory that may become the object of 
inquiry. In this investigation, pictures have been considered 
as masses of matter, possessing the properties, but differing 
from each other in degree of brilliancy, transparency, and 
duration. With what success and utility the causes of this 
difference have been developed, must hereafter be determined 
by the practice of those for whose use the investigation was 
designed. 

It has already been intimated, that there are some difficul- 
ties in the method of painting which has been supposed to be 
that of the old artists, and which would form objections of 
considerable force to the practice of it by artists who are well 
acquainted with the usual modes of painting. These difficul- 
ties are, first, the ground absorbs the oil from the colours so 
fast, that they are not so manageable as in oil-painting; 
secondly, the effect of the picture is not seen till the finishing 
varnish is laid on; and, thirdly, as the effect is not seen till 
the picture is finished, it will sometimes disappoint the artist, 
and in that case it will be difficult, if at all practicable, to 
alter it. These difficulties occurred in the Author’s attempts to 
paint, and to obviate them he adopted the following process: 

The ground was prepared in distemper, and the dark parts 
painted in the way that has been described; the ground was 
then varnished with the copal oil-varnish, till it was fully 
saturated, and by this means the effect of that part of the 
picture was seen; upon this the lighter parts were painted 
with white, using much of the vehicle where the colour was 
thin, and little in the solid parts, leaving the white in them 
dead: thus the effect of the chiaro-oscuro was evident, as the 
effects of the demi-tints was seen nearly as well as when the 
picture was finished. Upon this the colours were glazed, in 
the way deseribed at the beginning of the present dissertation. 

W here any deficiency of effect is observed for want of white, 
more may be added, and fresh colours glazed over it, which will 
unite perfectly with what has been done before, without evincing 
any appearance ofa mended picture. It is also easy to increase 
the effect of the picture, by painting upon the principal mass or 
masses of light, with the local colours, only mixed with white ; 
those parts will thus be brought more forward, and being made 
to appear solid, will be contrasted with the transparency of the 
rest of the picture. Colours tempered with copal, may be used 
in this way without difficulty. 
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DISSERTATION II. 


On the Preparation of Linseed Oil, for Painting, 
and of Varnishes 


If linseed oil be exposed to the rays of the sun, in a trans- 
parent glass bottle, closely stopped, the mucilage it contains 
separates from it, and gradually sinks to the bottom. Some 
samples of this oil yield one-third of mucilage, others much 
less ; nut-oil does not in general yield above one-third, and 
poppy oil scarcely a sixth, of the mucilage obtained from a 
ike quantity of linseed-oil. 

The colour of oil diminishes as the mucilage is abstracted ; 
but the mucilage itself is colourless, and it is miscible with 
water. It must always be favourable to colours to be mixed 
with colourless oil, and this vehicle cannot be colourless unless 
free from mucilage; but as the separation of the mucilage may 
be considered troublesome by artists, it will at least be advisable 
to use those oils which naturally contain the smallest portion. 

The processes by which the Author dissolved amber and co- 
pal, to make oil-varnishes, are to be found in many books, and 
as it will be better for artists to purchase than to make those 
varnishes, it can scarcely be necessary to detail those processes 
here ; but the following methods of dissolving cupal, in spirit of 
turpentine and spirit of wine, are not so generally knuwa:— 


TO DISSOLVE COPAL IN SPIRIT OF TURPENTINE. 


Reduce two ounces of copal to small pieces, and put them 
into a glass vessel capable of containing at least four times as 
much, and high in proportion to its breadth. Mix a pint of 
spirit of turpentine with one-eighth of spirit of sal-ammoniac ; 
shake them well together; put them to the copal; cork the 
glass, and tie it over with a string or wire, making a small 
hole through the cork. Set the glass in a sand-heat, so regu- 
lated as to make the contents boil as quickly as possible, but 
so gently: that the bubbles may be counted as they rise from 
the bottom. The same heat must be kept up exactly till the 
solution is complete. 

It requires the most accurate attention to succeed in this 
operation. After the spirits are mixed, they should be put to 
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the copal, and the necessary degree of heat be given as svon 
as possible. It should likewise be kept up with the utmost 
regularity. If the heat abates, or if the spirits boil quicker 
than is directed, the solution will immediately stop, and it 
will afterwards be in vain tv proceed with the same materials; 
but if properly managed, the spirit of sal-ammoniac will be 
seen gradually to descend from the mixture, and attack the 
copal, which swells and dissolves, except a very small quantity, 
which remains undissolved. 

It is of much consequence that the vessel should not be 
opened till some time after it is perfectly cold; for if uncorked, 
even when not warm enough to affect the hand, the contents 
will most probably blow out with considerable violence. It 
is likewise of consequence that the spirit of turpentine should 
be of the best quality. 

This varnish is of a rich deep colour when viewed in the 
bottle, but seems to give no colour to the pictures on which 
it is laid; if left in the damp, it remains sacky, as it is called, 
a long time: but if kept in a warm room, or placed in the 
sun, it dries as well as any other turpentine varnish; and 
when dry, it appears to be as durable as any other solution of 
copal. 


TO DISSOLVE COPAL IN ALCOHOL. 


Dissolve half an ounce of camphor in a pint of alcohol ; 
put it in a circulating glass, and add four ounces of copal in 
small pieces; set it in a sand heat, so regulated that the bub- 
bles may be courted as they rise from the bottom; and 
continue the same heat till the solution is completed. 

Camphor acts very powerfully upon copal. If copal be 
finely powdered, and a small quantity of dry camphor rubbed 
with it in a mortar, the whole becomes in a few minutes a 
tough coherent mass. 

The process above described will dissolve more copal than 
the menstruum will retain when cold. The most economical 
method therefore is, to set by the vessel which contains the 
solution, for afew days; and when it has perfectly settled, 
pour off the clear varnish, and leave the residuam for a future 
operation. 

The above solution of copal is remarkably bright; it i 
an excellent varnish for pictures, and may perhaps be foutid 
to improve fine Japan works, as the stoves used in drying 
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those articles may drive off the camphor entirely, and leave 
the copal pure and colourless on the work. 

Copal will dissolve in spirit of turpentine by the addition 
of camphor, with the same facility, but not in the same 
quantity, as in alcohol. 

Where the quick drying of the vehicle is a disadvantage, 
the following preparation may be employed. 

Put a pint of nut or poppy oil into a large earthen vessel ; 
make it boil gently before a slow fire; put in by degrees two 
ounces of ceruse, and stir it continually till the whole is dissolved. 
Have ready a pint of the solution of copal in spirit of turpentine. 
heated in a separate vessel; pour this by degrees into the hot oil, 
and stir them together till all the spirit of turpentine is dissipated ; 
let it then be set by till cold, when it will be ready for use. 

It is obvious, that as this is a compound of the copal var- 
nish with the least exceptionable of the drying oils, it will 
partake of the properties of each of its component parts. It 
gives less brightness and durability to colours than the varnish 
will, but more than oil; it may be used in painting in the 
same manner as any other drying oil, and it gives more bright- 
ness and durability to colours than they can derive from any 
oil by itself. 

It may be proper to remark, that whenever the mixture is 
to be made, both the ingredients should be hot, because if 
either of them is cold, the mixture becomes turbid, and a 

art, often the whole, of the copal is precipitated. It must 
likewise be observed, that after some time a spontaneous 
alteration takes place, which diminishes, and at last destroys, 
the drying quality of this mixture: it is therefore advisable to 
use it fresh, or at least not to use it after it has been made 
more than a month or six weeks. 


DISSERTATION III. 


On the nature and preparation of Drying Oils, with a 
vvew to the improvement of such as are used by 
Ariists, as vehicles for painting. : 


Expressed oils, considered with a view to the painter’s use 
of them, may be divided into two kinds; first, such as are 
capable of drying in some circumstances by themselves, and 
always with certain additions; and, secondly, such as cannot 
be made to dry by any means whatever. 
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Of the first kind, called drying oils, there are three in 
common use, viz. linseed, nut, and poppy oil. The first is 
darkest coloured, and dries the soonest; the second is lighter, 
but does not dry so soon; and the third has least colour, and 
dries slower than either of the others. 

By the process described in the last dissertation, a mucilage 
or gum separates from each of those oils, in a liquid state, 
and capable of mixing with water in every proportion, though, 
when dry, not soluble in cold water. Linseed oil affords the 
most of this gum, nut oil the next largest quantity, and poppy 
oil the least of all. 

Olive oil, treated in the same manner, affords none of this 
mucilaginous substance; whence it appears that the essential 
difference between the drying oils, and those which do not dry, 
consists in this :—that the latter either contain no mucilage or 
gum, or that it is so intimately combined with its other prin- 
ciples, that it cannot be separated from them in that peculiar 
manner which always takes place in oils which dry by them- 
selves, or when mixed with colours. 

If drying oil is exposed to the air, in a shallow vessel, and 
left at rest, a pellicle is soon formed on the top, and becomes 
externally perfectly dry. If this be removed, a second will 
be formed in the same manner; and if this experiment be 
repeated many times on the same quantity of oil, without 
moving or shaking the vessel, it will be found that the second 

ellicle will require more time to form it than the first, and 
so on, till it will be found diflicult to get it fairly skinned over 
in a considerable time. The same effect takes place, in a less 
visible manner, in every quality of drying oil which is united 
with colours in a picture. 

From this experiment it is to be concluded, that drying oils 
exert that faculty by throwing up their mucilaginous parts, which 
become solid when at rest, and in contact with the air. 

The ingredients added to oils to make them dry faster, 
viz. oxides of lead, saline substances, earths or gums, are 
such as unite with and increase the quantity of those parts 
which float to the top, and form a skin, more or less dark, 
over the colours originally mixed with them. If we consider 
the nature of these ingredients, we shall be at once enabled 
to account for a fact universally known, viz. that in propor- 
tion to the strength of drying oil used in painting a picture, 
its colour becomes depraved. It will be injured, an finally 
destroyed, by being kept in a damp situation, excluded from a 
free circulation of air, or placed under a glass. 
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The desideratum is, to prepare oil or other vehicle for 
painting, so that the colours, when mixed with it, shall not be 
debased under any of the above-mentioned circumstances. It 
must be so prepared or used, that it shall serve as a cement to 
unite and bind the colours, withuut skinning over them. It 
must likewise not contain those principles which always exist 
in oxides of lead, saline or earthy substances, which from 
the first deprave the colours, and attract particles from the 
air, under peculiar circumstances, which increase that depra- 
vity, till at last the appearance of the colours is totally 
destroyed. 

It is only among the resins or bitumens that we can expect 
to find a substance possessing the properties requisite to give 
to colours all the brilliancy and durability of which they are 
susceptible. Solutions of mastic and sandarac in the painter’s 
oils, possesses more brilliancy than the common drying vils, but 
they are liable to considerable objection: they do not dry 
readily, and when dry, are easily acted upon by all the common 
solvents for resinous substances, and on that account would 
prove very deficient in durability. 

The difficulty with which amber is in any way dissolved, 
suggested the propriety of trying that substance. Accordingly 
it was dissolved, by Dr. Lewis’s process, without injuring its 
colour, and also in the common way. The latter solution, 
though darker coloured in itself, produced scarcely any differ- 
ence in effect when mixed with colour. With these solutions 
the following facts were ascertained :— 

Every colour, and all the tints compounded from it, were 
more brilliant than corresponding tints and colours mixed with 
the best drying oils to be procured from the shops. 

Colours mixed with amber, after having been shut up in a 
drawer for several years, lost nothing of their original brilli- 
ancy. The same colours tempered with oils, and excluded 
from the air, were so much altered, that they could scarcely be 
gs nae 

olours tempered with amber were laid on plates of metal, 
and exposed (both in the air and close boxes) for a long time, 
to different degrees of heat, from that of the sun in summer to 
the strong heat of a stove, without being injured. It is need- 
less to observe, that oil colours cannot undergo the same trials 
without being destroyed. 

These colours, when perfectly dried in any way, were not 
acted upon by spirit of wine and spirit of turpentine united. 
They were washed with spirit of sal-ammoniac, and solutions 
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of pot ash, for alonger time than would have destroyed common 
oil colours, without being injured. 

They dry as well in damp as in dry weather, and without 
any skin upon the surface. ‘They are not liable to crack, and 
are of a flinty harduess; whence it appears that this vehicle 
possesses every desirable property, and it is presumed may be 
a discovery of some impoitance to artists. 

Solutions of gum copal afforded the same results as those 
of amber, except that the colours were something brighter. 

The artist who may think it too troublesome to dissolve 
copal or amber himself, may employ the solutions of these 
substances sold in the shops, which, ewhen good, will answer 
extremely well. 


METHOD OF USING THE SOLUTION OF AMBER OR COPAL, 
AS A VEHICLE FOR PAINTING. 


The cloth or other substance to be painted on, should be 
repared with some colour saturated with drying oil ; or it will 
he better done with the same vehicle as that to be used in paint- 
ing. If itis not fully saturated, it will absorb some of the 
vehicle from the colours, which is what is commonly termed 
the colours sinking in. 

All the colours which require grinding, should be previ- 
ously ground in spirit of turpentine. All the pure parts should 
be tempered with such a quantity of the vehicle as will enable 
them to lie ov the pallet. The white should be tempered as 
stiffas possible. All the tints should be made by mixing the 
colours so prepared without any more of the vehicle, but 
they should be diluted with spirit of turpentine, if necessary for 
working. 

If the ground is properly prepared, and the above caution 
observed in tempering the colours, it will be found that all the 
dark colours in the picture will bear their full tone, and have 
a demi-transparency, which increases their native brilliancy, 
without the dingy appearance so common in ordinary oil- 
painting. The admixture of white increases the body of the 
colours progressively, till there will be left in the lightest 
parts only so much of the vehicle as will bind the colours, and 
give them their full tone, but with very little of a shining. 
appearance. When the picture is perfectly dry, it should be 
varnished with a mastic or similar varnish. Perhaps, the best 
would be copal varnish made by solution in spirit of turpentine, 
or spirit of wine. 
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The rationale of this vehicle seems to be this: —The amber 
and copal, when dissolved in oil, form a homogeneous mass, 
which dries by inspissating, instead of skinning over like the 
common drying oils, which consist of heterogeneous parts, 
some of which separate and dry on the top. 

As the amber and copal are not soluble in any of the mem- 
strua which dissolve most resinous substances, pictures painted 
with them cannot be injured if cleaned with those menstrua ; 
and as they are extremely hard, and the most durable sub- 
stances of their class, they protect the colours from every kind 
of injury, more effectually than any other known vehicle. 

Whether the vehicl® above described was used by the older 
Italian painters, so eminent for their skill in colouring, cannot 
now be decided by any direct or positive information trans- 
mitted tous. But a variety of circumstances indicate that 
such is probably the fact. Leonardo da Vinci, who was highly 
celebrated for the richness of his colouring, mentions the 
solution of amber in nut-oil. Many of the Italian pictures 
possessing a brilliancy of colour independent of what may be 
attributed to the painter’s skill, or what the colours with oil 
alone would exhibit, there seems no alternative but to con- 
clude that the vehicle employed had a brightening effect on 
the colours ; and as resins afford the only resource to attain 
this effect, the attempt to imitate ancient paintings is limited 
to the introduction of substances of this class. Again, upon 
chemically examining Venetian and other Italian paintings, 
it is found that some of them are nearly as tender as ordinary 
oil-paintings ; whilst others, similar in point of colour, either 
wholly or in a great measure resist the action of alcohol, 
spirits of turpentine, and alkalies: whence it is obvious, that 
to imitate that latter class of paintings, which are alone 
worthy of imitation, those resins only can be employed which 
equally resist the action of the same powerful menstrua under 
the like circumstances ; and of this description none are known 
but copal and amber. Copal could not have been known, as 
an article of trade, before the seventeenth century, and there- 
fore, previous to that period, amber appears to have been the 
only substance on which the artist could rely for the durability 
of his works. 
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A Perspectograph, or Instrument for drawing 
in Perspective. 


There are few persons who have a taste for drawing, who 
have not felt the want of a method of readily delineating ob- 
jects in perspective, independent of geometrical knowledge; 
and for the use of such persons, many machines have been 
invented. 'To the description of one of the most elegant and 
best of these, by Turrel, we have already given a place in the 
present division of this work ; but as different means of accom- 
plishing the same end, may afford the opportunity of suiting 
different individuals, we shall in this article give an account of 
another graphic instrument, in principle the same as Turrell’s, 
but rather more simple in its construction. 

The instrument proposed consists of a metal frame, 9 
inches by 6, having two graduated scales moving upon its 
surface, at right angles to each other, for the purpose of finding 
both the horizontal distances, with the height and proportions 
of the different objects to be drawn; and at right angles to the 
framo is attached a small beam with a sight point, the distance 
of which from the framo can be varied at pleasure, and deter- 
mines the quantity of objects introduced into the drawing. 
The instrument is supported by a triangle, which, when folded 
up, forms a walking-stick. 

Fig. 1, plate XCI, is a general view of the instrument. 

AAAB, a three-legged staff, for supporting the whole: 
AAA the legs, jointed at B. 

C, a square horizontal trunk, witha brass socket in the 
bottom of it, by which it is screwed to the legs. 

DDDD, a vertical brass frame screwed upon the end of 
the trunk, and pierced round the inner edges for the threads, 
which form the reticulated aperture, to pass through; the 
aperture being six by nine inches, and the borizontal threads 
being five in number, and the vertical ones eight, divide the 
whole aperture into 54 square inches. 

EE, a thin slip of brass, bent at the ends, so as to slide 
freely on the outer edges of the brass frame, in order to be set 
parallel to the inner horizontal edges of it, at any distance from 
either edge. 

FF, another vertical thin slip of brass, made to slide on 
the outer horizontal edges of the brass frame, in the same 
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manner; the slip EE, is divided into nine equal parts or 
inches; and FF, into six inches; and each inch 1s subdivided 
into twelve parts, for the greater accuracy in taking the differ- 
ent bearings and amplitudes of objects. 

G, a slider made to fit the elbow of the trunk C, and to 
slide freely therein. 

H, the eye-piece, hinged to G at I, and which, when re- 
quired, may be folded down so as to be entirely even with the 
upper surface of G, and the slider G may be shut into the 
trunk C, or drawn out at pleasure, so that when the eye-piece 
H, is perpendicular to the horizon, it may be regulated so as 
to give the size desired to the drawing. 

The stem I, is « tube, and the eye-piece H, is fixed on a 
wire, which slides up and down within it to adjust it to the 
horizon. 

Fig. 2, the brass socket shown at B, fig. 1, for receiving 
the upper ends of the sectoral parts of the three-legged staff, 
and thereby forming the joints: KL, is a cylindric pin passing 
through the centre of the brass piece B, which forms the 
sockets, having a male screw at the end L, which is received 
by the screw of the socket in the bottom of the trunk C. This 
cylindric piece K, is so fitted into the hole passing through B, 
as to allow the socket-piece B, to be turned round stiflly, so 
that the frame may be turned towards any object without risk of 
altering its position. 

Fig. 3, the staff, shown as put together, and which is kept 
so by acap at each end, and rings in the middle of it. 

Fig. 4, a view of the upper side of the trunk C, the slider 
G, and the eye-piece H. In this geometrical representation, 
the slider is drawn almost its whole length out of the groove 
which is made to receive it; and the eye-piece is folded down 
into the cavity on the upper side of the slider. 

Fig. 5, is the front of the frame. 

Fig. 6, the back part of the same. 

Fig.7, a view of the box which contains the whole of the 
apparatus, except the three-legged staff; and the sketch book 
is also contained in the centre of the box, so that the whole is 
rendered portable, and easy of carriage. 

Fig. 8, is a screw-driver, for screwing the frame to the end 
of the horizontal trunk. 

The graduation of the two sliders affords an easy mode of 
transferring to paper the different points as they are ascertained. 
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Improved Method of Ventilating Hospitals, &c. 


This valuable essay on ventilation was communicated by its 
Author to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in a 
letter to their Secretary, and we shall preserve its original form. 
{t embraces an exposition of principles not only directly appli- 
cable to the ventilation of hospitals, but of dwelling-houses, and 
of all places of crowded resort. 

I have been favoured with your letter, stating the terms of 
a premium offered by the Society of Arts, &c. for “‘ A mode 
of permanently ventilating the apartments in hospitals, gaols, 
and other crowded places, superior to any now known or used ;” 
and that the Society had done me the hononr ‘ to direct you to 
express their wish to receive from me communications on this 
subject.” 

I not only agree with the Society, that ‘‘ the subject is im- 
portant to the health of persons destined to inhabit sach places” 
as are specifically mentioned in the proposal for the premium ; 
but I also believe that the morbid effects of impure air are felt 
in all situations of life where education, business, or social inter- 
course, may aggregate mankind. 

From observations made during a pursuit which of late 
years may be said to be habitual to me, I fear I must also admit 
that ventilation is improperly performed, by the means now ge- 
nerally employed—where those means act on persons in a sickly 
or convalescent state, or accustomed to delicate habits of life. 

The transverse passage of outward air through a room (which 
I shall term free ventilation) is no doubtful mode of obtaining 
vital air; yet, certainly, if the attendant consequences render 
such a mode inadmissible (to an efficient degree) in the abodes 
of sickness or infirmity, the Society are justified in consider- 
ing the subject as open to much further improvement. 

Desiring to be understood as not addressing the Society as 
a claimant of their premium ; I conceive I may assist them in 
the pursuit of their laudable purpose, by subsmitting to their 
perusal some practical observations on the modes of ventila- 
tion hitherto practised, and by communicating the outline of 
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a design already conceived, and in a limited degree adopted, 
for correcting their admitted imperfections. 

It may be necessary to premise, that the peculiar inquiry, 
the result of which will be detailed in the following pages, 
was excited by some objections, originating in a most respect- 
able quarter, and directed against a system, on which 1 had 
heretofore solely depended, in providing for the ventilation of 
such public establishments as have been placed more particu- 
larly under my direction. : 

It may be inferred, from the note annexed to the proposed 
premium, that similar objections are entertained by the So- 
ciety: I shall therefore, as you requested, submit my obser- 
vations, without that delay which would necessarily be occa- 
sioped by my modelling them in conformity to the rules you 
have communicated, and waiting for certificates to accompany 
them. If there really does exist a doubt as to principle or 
fact, on a question so important, should not that doubt be made 
the subject of a previous special consideration, so that a point 
of direction may be given to the mechanical exertions intended 
to be excited ? ; 

Although particular conclusions may be controverted, I 
“may venture to assume, as the basis of all observations on this 
subject, 

First,—That a certain and frequently renewed supply of 
vital air is essential to the purposes of animal life; and the 
more regular and uninterrupted that supply, the more favour- 
able will it be to health. 

Secondly,—That where the quantity of atmospheric air 
introduced into an apartment, is less than nature has bestowed 
in free circulation, ba purpose is ih a degree counteracted ; 
and although the breathing of impure air (that is, air despoiled 
of its natural proportion of vital air) for a short time, may 
not produce an immediate sensible effect, an injury may arise 
to the constitution, proportionate to the extent of that time. 
And further, when (as in the ordinary intercourses of society 
in London) persons are in the habit of placing themselves, 
daring a considerable portion of every twenty-four hours, in a 
situation to breathe in this defective atmosphere, the accumu- 
lated consequences may be serious and important. 

. Thirdly,—That in rooms from which currents of fresh air 
may not be excluded, they may be so injudiciously directed as 
to be useless and injurious. And, 

Fourthly,—-That if, in addition to the consumption of vital 
air by the langs, the persons of those assembled in any apart- 
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ment should be filthy,—should their clothing (particularly that 
made of woollen) have been so long worn as to have absorbed 
any considerable portion of the perspiration of the body,—or 
should the apartment itself be dap and foul, the vital pro- 
pbc of the air will be contaminated, and although instant 

eath may not ensue, (which has been known to be a conse- 
quence,) the fever emphatically termed the goal, hospital, or 
ship fever, from its usually originating in these places, will 
be generated with a degree of malignancy proportionate to its 
causes, and being so generated, will become infectious with a 
like degree of malignancy. 

It is about twenty years since the deleterious consequences 
of inattention to ventilation were set forth by Howard. So 
strong and so general was the conviction of the public mind, 
not only as to the evil pointed out, but regarding the remedies 
proposed by that indefatigable philanthropist, that the legisla- 
ture thought fit to adopt the whole of his principles, and to 
make them the basis of several positive laws, under the direc- 
tion of which the greater number of prisons of the king- 
dom have since been reconstructed, and the remainder (with 
few exceptions) altered in conformity to the principle recom- 
mend by him, namely, ¢hat of introducing currents of fresh 
air INTO and THROUGH every apartment. 

In these prisons, where attention is also paid to personal 
cleanliness, I venture to say, the goal fever is unknown, unless 
brought into them by prisoners committed in a state of previous 
infection. 

By equal exertion on the like principles, the healthiness of 
the ships of war has been so improved, that they are no longer 
sources of this desolating pestilence. 

Regarding hospitals, I fear it cannot be proved that a 
relief so complete has been effected. Howard was not sparin 
in his strictures on the management of this important branch 
of our public institutions ; but the improvement he suggested 
went no farther than simply the introduction of fresh air. The 
reconciling this advantage with that generally diffused warmth, 
necessary in sick rooms, seems to have escaped his contem- 
plation. 

Of the several hospitals constructed since his observations 
were made public, most have been planned with a view to 
facilitate the passage of outward air through the wards. The 
Directors of old hospitals have adopted alterations more or 
less tending to the same purpose; but all seem to have 
rested at this point: yet, considering the importance of pure 
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air to patients, during the tedious cure of compound fractures, 
and other accidents or diseases, together with the no less im- 
portant object of securing them from currents of cold air, it 
cannot be denied that much still remains to be effected. 

In the construction of the larger workhouses, termed 
hundred houses, similar principles of ventilation have been 
attended to with evident success, in preserving the health of 
the inhabitants; but with respect to parish workhouses on the 
lesser scale, school-rooms, (both for boys and girls in every 
rank of life,) manufactories, apartments for public lectures, 
and ladies’ assembly-rooms—these, together with the circum- 
scribed cottages of the poor, remain in a state most dangerous 
to health from imperfect ventilation, To these sources, and 
to no other, may be traced the few putrid and contagious 
diseases which occasionally show themselves amongst us; and 
which, to the credit of free ventilation, can no longer justly be 
called goal or ship fever. 

Ata period of demonstrated success of the doctrine recom- 
mended by Howard, and adopted by his disciples, the valuable 
essays and experiments of Count Rumford appeared before 
the public: whilst opening to the world a new and most useful 
system of domestic philosophy, he has advanced opinions 
unfavourable to those means by which these important effects 
have been produced. 

In theory, this ingenious philosopher and friend of man- 
kind, has decidedly negatived the necessity and questioned the 

ropriety ‘of ventilation by the admission of currents of air. 

n the construction of those buildings most immediately under 
his direction, he has certainly adopted a practice of a directly 
opposite tendency. Opinions of such authority could not fail 
to be respected: they must at least raise a doubt in the mind 
of the most confident advocate of an opposite theory. 

As the Count’s observations and practice tended to invali- 
date a material part of that system, in the pursuit of which 
immense sums had been confidently expended in the kingdom, 
and respecting which I bear a more than common share of 
responsibility, I felt myself peculiarly called upon to scrutinize 
his objections, and to obviate such as should appear to be 
denied by experience; but at the same time, certainly to 
abandon whatever ground could not be fairly maintained by a 
result. 

As my conclusions on the poiut disputed, are formed on 
circumstantial observations made within a prison and hospital 
immediately under my own eye, and as these particular insti- 
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tutions have not unfrequently been resorted to as examples for 
imitation, a detailed reasoning regarding them may serve for 
general application. 

The county goal at Gloucester is constructed on the prin- 
ciples of admitting air to pass into and through it in straight 
lines, from one extremity to the other. There is no obstruc- 
tion to a freedom of current, other than as the streams of air 
passing through the long passages, open at each end, move 
with the greater velocity, they of necessity cafry with them 
the ba currents, passing into and through the cells at right 
angles. 

From the time this prison was opened in 1791, until the 
years 1800, about 1300 persons were committed to it; and, on 
the average, about one hundred prisoners were constantly 
confined in it. In these nine years, the number of deaths has 
been thirteen; and of these, four sunk under the effects of 
disease brought into prison with them. During the last year, 
the prison has been crowded in an uncommon and very.im: 
proper degree; two hundred and fourteen have been confined ; 
and the average number her been one hundred and sixty-seven. 
One prisoner only has died (a woman.aged sixty) in the month 
of October last. At the opening of the Spring Assizes, 1801, 
(the time of the greatest number) there was not one prisoner 
sick, or in the hospital ward. 

By this statement it appears, that the proportions of deaths 
is so much below the common average, in the ordinary sitaa- 
tions of life, that the healthiness of this abode may be said to 
be peculiar ; and itis in proof, that however currents of air may 
be found injurious to particular constitutions, they are not un- 
favourable to general health. 

Every prisoner in this goal, when not in the infirmary-ward, 
sleeps in a room containing from fifty-two to fifty-seven feet of 
superficial space, built with brick, resting on an arch, and 
arched over; so that no air can enter it but through the open- 
ings provided for it. As air is constantly passing immediately 
under it, and round it on every side, it is necessarily dry: it 
is ventilated by opposite openings ncar the crown of the arch. 
To that opening, which is towards the outward air, there is a 
shutter, which the occupant may close at will; but it is so im- 
perfectly fitted, that when closed, a considerable portion of 
air must enter by its sides. The opposite opening to the pas- 
sage, the prisoner has no means of closing in any degree. 

During the ten years these rooms have been inhabited, 
there have been threc winters in which the cold has been 
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intense. As I had considerable apprehensions of the effects 
of this situation in severe weather, I directed the surgeon of 
the gaol to be constant in his attention; and particularly in 
the report of his observations during the inclemency of these 
seasons. I also made a point frequently to visit the prison, 
and to examine every prisoner as to the effects apprehended ; 
and, as much to my surprise as to my satisfaction, notwith- 
standing the querulous disposition of persons in their situation, 
I never beard a complaint from old or young, from male or 
female, suffering by cold in the night apartments.* And 
further, it is the decided opinion of the two able physicians 
who have most liberally undertaken to superintend the health 
of this prison, that no ill consequences have arisen from pri- 
soners sleeping in the situation above described. 

I must contend, therefore, it is a fact established by expe- 
rience, that in a room containing not more than from 415 to 
439 cubical feet of air, in which there is no fire, the body of 
a person sleeping under a proper allowance of woollen bed- 
clothes will so far warm the atmosphere around him, or, to 
speak more comformably to modern doctrine, so little of the 
heat generated in the body will be carried off by the surround- 
ing air, that he will not suffer by a current} passing at a 
distance over him, provided the apartment be secured from 
damp. On the points, therefore, of warmth and ventilation 
a it must surely be allowed (regarding rooms s0 con- 
structed) there is no further desideratum. 

Prisoners, on their rising in the morning, are removed 
into small working rooms or wards situated on the ground-floor. 
These day-apartments are, in like manner, constructed with 
cross openings near the ceiling or crown of the arch; but there 
is also in each of them an open fire-place. Respecting these 
apartments, my observations tend to confirm Count Rumford’s 
Ars to open fires, and his preference to closed stoves. 

ay, further, fam disposed to admit that openings for free ven- 
tilation are incompatible with strong fires in open fire-places. 

It is certain that, in rooms so provided, the danger arising 


* Fahrenheit’s thermometer has never been observed to be below 88° iu 
the severest nights, in the middle region of a cell in which a prisoner was ei 
ing; whereas in the ordinary apartments of a dwelling-house, water is frequently 
known to freeze by a bed-side. 

+ The term “ current” is not to be understood in a stronger sense than 


merely to signify that species of circulation of air which is directed in straight 
lines from point to point, by the action of any efficient cause. 
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from impure air is completely guarded against; yet this advan- 
tage is gained at the risk of another evil, which though not 
so insportant, should, if possible be avoided. 

The air, which in the same recom without an open fire- 
place, would pass inwards by one opening, and outwards by 
the other, being attracted by the fire to supply the constant 
rarefaction in the chimney, passes inwards from both openings 
towards the fre-place, and the body of a person placed near 
it, being ‘iin its current, is exposed to the danger of partial 
chill. To this circumstance, in these apartments, I am in- 
clined to attribute the few complaints of a dysentery or aguish 
tendency, which have occasionally interrupted the general 
health of this prison. 

In the hospital, the scene of my observations, the morbid 
effects of foul air in the wards have, until lately, been no 
otherwise relieved than, 

First,—By introducing currents of fresh air by the windows, 
with an improved mode of hanging the upper sash, peculiar 
to this hospital, by the effect of which the current of air 
admitted is turned towards the ceiling, and prevented from 
descending upon the patients, whose beds are placed under the 
windows. 

Secondly,—By piercing holes in the ceiling of the wards, 
and by means of plastered channels or wood funnels, leading 
the foul air arising into them, to the roof. 

In warm weather, when the doors of the wards are open, 
and the fires low, these channels or funnels operate with con- 
siderable effect. Much foul air will, by its relative specific 
lightness, (not being counteracted by a stronger power,) 
ascend them and escape; a further portion will pass off by the 
windows opening to the leeward, and ventilation may be duly 
effected. 

But, on the contrary, when the doors are shut, and strong 
fires are made, these will inevitably attract the currents of air 
inwards and towards them, from all the openings ; and should 
page be situated in their course, the effect cannot fail to 

© injurious. 

Besides, as the windows are generally closed in the night 
(the most important time for ventilation,) no other change of 
air takes place but what is effected by the open fires, which, 
whilst supplied immediately from the middle region, are con- 
stantly consuming the best air of the room. 

Hence it appears that free ventilation, or the transverse 
passage of outward air, may be inconsistent with the. general 
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warmth required in the apartments of the sick ; and that chan- 
nels for the escape of foul air, unassisted by a power more 
constant and decisive than the relative specific lightness of 
that air, is a mean inefficient to preserving a healthful respira- 
tion in the crowded wards of an hospital. 

As a remedy to these apparent defects in the ordinary mode 
of ventilation, it has been imagined that the draught, or deter- 
mination of the air to the funnels in the ceiling of the rooms 
requiring ventilation, is accelerated by the operation of fire ; 
and by causing an increased degree of rarefaction, at the ter- 
mination of the funnel, to discharge the air rising to the 
ceiling in a degree depending on the correct application of 
the apparatus and quantity of fuel consumed. 

In all rooms or apartments requiring ventilation, it is 
presumed that (according to the old system) channels or funnels 
are provided for the discharge of air ascending into them. 
These channels or funnels, so provided, should be rendered 
air-tight, and brought to terminate immediately under the fire 
intended to work them. The ash-pit and fire-place should be 
closed, by doors, to prevent the fire from drawing the air from 
the room surrounding it. The whole draught or consumption 
occasioned by the fire will then be supplied from the further 
termination of the channel or funnel. 

This effect may be applied, according to circumstances, 
either to the ceiling of the room in which the fire is made, 
to the room below, or that above it; and draught thus 
produced may, by a proper apparatus, be increased or dimi- 
nished at will. 

In the hospital in which I have made the first experiment 
of this design, I have caused a stove to be so formed as to 
answer the culinary purposes of the ward in which it is fixed, 
and at the same time to ventilate the ward beneath it; and no 
additional expense is created in fuel by the operation. 

By a fire made in one of these stoves, a ward beneath it, 
containing about 18,000 cubical feet, filled with patients, (and 
which, in spite of all former means, was ever remarkably 
offensive,) was in a few minutes so relieved of contaminated 
air, as to be sensibly felt by all the patients in it, without their 
perceiving any increased current. 

The is of the means of ventilation adopted in this 
wa eae may be applied with perfect facility to ships. 

y carrying the fannel from a cabin or ship stove, of any 
kind or dimension (observing only to exclude the admission of 
surrounding air,) tothe hold or under-decks, they may be as 
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completely ventilated as the wards of an infirmary. In stormy 
weather, when the decks of a ship must of necessity be closed, 
the fires would perforin a service which could no otherwise be 
attained ; whilst by the nature of the apparatus, the fire itself 
would be secured from the effects of the wind. 

If the s‘ove or grate over a lady’s drawing-room were 
properly fitted to this purpose, on the evening of her assem- 
bly, it might be set in action, and the room beneath cleared 
of its impure air, without recourse being had to the opening 
-of windows: the openings in the ceiling might be rendered 
ornamental. 

By applying the same principle to German or other closed 
stoves, the chic! objection to their use in crowded roums would 
be obviated ; and I should then agree with Count Rumford, 
that in all rooms, where the indulgence of the habit of open 
fires was not in question, such stoves (if constructed of earthen 
materials) would afford a more “ genial warmth,” and a “ due 
circulation be at the same time effected.” 

So fitted and constructed, they would be incontestably 
better than open fires for the wards of hopistals, poor-louses, 
manufactories, theatres for lectures, schovl-rooms, and prisons. 
Respecting the lust-mentioned structures, 1 must further ob- 
serve, that if public kitchens and a sutler were appointed, 
under due regulations, the present necessity of open fires for 
prisoners to cook individually for themselves, would be super- 
seded much to their advantage. 

On the other hand 1 must also observe, that if closed stoves, 
acting on this principle, were adopted, Count Rumford’s ob- 
jections to the introduction of fresh air would be obviated, 
with regard to any room in which they should be in action, 
provided the opening through which it entered was made on a 
level with the ceiling. 

Air entering at this level would, in the absence of open 
fires, be acted upon by no other dranght than the mouth of the 
fuonel in the ceiling, and could not descend in currents to the 
lower region of the room. 

In a room so filled with company as to vitiate the air within 
it, the atmospheric air entering being »pecifically heavier, would 
indeed descend, and be replaced by the ascending impure air ; 
but, as it would not descend by a stronger impulse than its 
difference of specific weight, it must be slow in its motion, and 
would produce no sensible current. . 


48. von. U. 28 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE STOVE 
FOR VENTILATING THE WARDS OF HOSPITALS. 


AA, fig. 1, plate XCII, a chimney-piece of ordinary 
dimensions. 

B, a bath-stove, made to fit the chimney: the hobbs of 
which, NN, project two inches and a half before the fire-grate. 

CC, folding doors to close the fronts of the ash-pit, and to 
fall back against the hobbs. 

DD, folding doors to close the front of the fire-grate, and 
to fall back against the hobbs. 

E, a door to close the top of the fire-grate when a very 
strong draught is required. When put down, the smoke is 
directed through the open space, H, and the door is used as a 
hot table for culinary purposes; when open, it serves as a 
chimney back. 

F, a flat bar projecting two inches and a half before the 
fire-grate, as a stop to the upper and lower doors. 

GG, holes left in the castings of the ash-pit, to receive the 
mouths of air-tunnels in the back, or on either side, as circum- 
stances may require. 

H, the opening to the back flue, used as a passage for the 
smoke, when the top door is closed on the fire-grate. 

II, a double register :—first, to close the back flue when 
the fire-grate is open; secondly, to close the front flue when 
the back draught is necessary ; and, thirdly, to prevent the 
heat being carried up the chimney. 

Fig. 2, a back view of the ventilating stove, on which 
similar letters are marked as denote the same parts already 
mentioned in fig. 1. 

KK, are shoulders for tunnels cast with the ash-pit fixed at 
the openings GG, mentioned in fig. 1. 

N.B. There should be doors or regulators to the mouths of 
the air-tunnels KK, to close them when the doors of the stove 
are open, otherwise (there being at that time little or no draught 
by the tunnels towards the fire) the dust will pass by them into 
the rooms with which they communicate. 

LL, air-tunnels to be fixed on the shoulders KK, and to 
be prolonged in any direction required, either downwards to 
any room below which wants ventilating, or upwards to the 
ceiling of the room in which the fire is made, or to any rooms 
above it requiring ventilation. 
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N.B. The direction of the first length or piece of the tun- 
nel should, in all cases, be upwards, to prevent sparks of fire, 
which may fly into it, being conveyed into a room ventilated 
by a descending tunnel. 

The tunnel should, at least, rise so far that the lower edge 
of it may be higher than the upper edge of the shoulder on 
which it is fixed. 

M; a back flue to conduct the smoke when all the doors are 
closed, and the stove made to act with its utmost force. 

NN, the hobbs on each side of the fire-place. 

Fig. 3, a side view of the ventilating stove, in which the 
letters correspond as before. 

Fig. 4, a view from above of the two chimneys which con- 
vey away the smoke, and of the register which closes one or 
other of them, as occasion may require. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SASH WINDOW FOR A HOSPITAL. 


aaaa, Plate XCII, fig. 5, a common sash window-frame, 
the upper extremity of which should be level with the ceiling 
of the room. 

b, The lower sash fixed. 

c, The upper sash working inwards on the pivots e e, at 
each side of its lower end. 

d d, Inclined edges fixed, with a proper inclination inwards, 
on the jambs to which the sash is fitted. These jumbs and 
ledges should be made as exactly as possible to fit the sash in 
its working, to prevent air from passing inwards by its sides. 

e e, The pivots on which the upper sash-frames move. 

J, A regulator, notched on its lower part, and moving in a 
groove g. Atthe extremity of the regulator is a loop or ring, 
to receive a hook fixed to a long pole, by which the sash may 
be worked by the apothecary or nurse. The notches in the 
regulator resting on the groove, admit the sash to be placed at 
any intermediate distance required. The pole may be after- 
wards removed out of the reach of the patients. 
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A Fire-escape Ladder, formed psn by the 
external application of a jointed pole to a Window. 


Having given the description of a fire-escape, suitable to be 
kept in parishes, as a public convenience and safeguard, we 
shal! now give an account of one adapted to the use of indivi- 
duals, and the possession of which may prove a great relief to 
persons apprehensive of fire. 

This fire-escape ladder is so constructed as to be carried 
under a person’s arm with the greatest ease, and the expense 
of making it is trifling. It will be particularly serviceable to 
the person possessing it, in case of a fire happening in apart- 
ments below him, as it can be hooked to the front window of a 
room, and he will be able immediately to descend. Or should 
his neighour’s house be on fire, and any one in need of assist- 
ance, he can raise it to the highest part of the house from the 
street, by fixing together the joints at the end of each step, in 
the manner of a fishing-rod, beginning with the hook, which is 
to be placed in the socket of the top step, the other end of the 
top step to be placed in the socket of the one beneath it, and 
the same with the other steps, which will altogether form a rod. 
This rod must be raised perpendicularly close to the wall, and 
directed to the window from which the person is toescape. On 
catching the extremity, the person in danger will easily fasten 
the hooks properly, as they are made sufficiently wide to em- 
brace the thickness of a wall, and then, by pulling the ropes at 
the bottom, each step will be drawn from the socket of the 
other, and the ladder will be formed. The ropes at the bottom 
will enable persons in the street to steady the escape, and keep 
it from the wall. 

This general description will be rendered perfectly evident 
by the representation of the contrivance in plate XCII, figs. 7 
and8. The rounds, A, form the steps of the ladder by being 
united with two ropes BB, which ave suspended from an iron 
frame C, terminating in hooks a, which can very conveniently 
be lodged on the sill of a window, and thus form an ascent 
very nearly similar to the rope ladders used on board a ship. 
The principal part of the contrivance is the ladder; which must 
be made so that the rounds can be put together in the manner 
of fig. 7, forming a pole, by which the frame C, can be raised 
up to the window from below. To effect this, the ends e, of the 
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rounds A, have ferrils fitted fast upon them, and the other ends 
jf; are reduced, so as to enter the cavities of the ferrils, which 
project beyond the end of the wood, so as to form sockets for 
their reception. The iron frame C, at the top, has a projecting 
pin d, which is connected with the end socket e, of the upper 
round, thus fixing it at the top of it; the small end of this is in- 
serted into the ferril of the second, which is again fixed at the 
tup of the third, andso on to the bottom ; thus a pole is formed 
as in fig. 7, of all the staves of the ladder united together, by 
which the hooks a, a, at the top of the iron frame, may be raised 
up to a window sill, and then a single jerk or pull at the lower 
end, disunites the staves from one another, and they assume the 
form of fig. 8, ready for ascending or descending. 

The ropes BB, of the ladder, are composed of three small 
lines plaited together, which method affords the means of fast- 
ening the staves very securely tothem. This is shown by fig. 9; 
a hole is bored through the stave at the place where the rope 
is to be fixed, large enough to receive one of the three lines, 
and a groove is turned round the outside of it at the same 
place ; then one of the lines is passed through tbe hole, and the 
other two passed round in the grooves on opposite sides, so as 
to surround the stave, and all the three being plaited together, 
they make as firm a connection as possible. 

The frame C, at the top, has two iron rods b 4, fixed to its 
sides, which are useful as hand-rails, to a person getting out of 
a window upon the ladder. This frame, though large, does not 
take up any room when the ladder is packed up, because all 
the staves are laid parallel, and rolled up into a bundle, which 
fits into the curved inside of the frame C, and the whole is tied 
together by two lines fixed to the ends of the ladder, and which, 
when the ladder is used, serve to guide and keep it free from 
the area, rails, &c. of any house. 


Apparatus or Jacket to secure Persons from sinking 
in Water, or to act asa Life Preserver when Ship- 
wrecked. 


A, plate X CITI, fig. 1, represents the body of the machine, 
which is double throughout, made of pliable water-proof leather, 
large enough to admit of its encircling the body of the wearer, 
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whose head is to pass betwixt the two fixed straps, BB, which 
rest upon the shoulders ; the arms of the wearer pass through 
the spaces on the outside of the straps; one on each side, ad- 
mitting the machine under them to encircle the body like a large 
hollow belt. The strap C, on the lower part of the machine, is 
attached to the back of it, and by passing betwixt the thighs of 
the wearer, and buckling at D, holds the machine sufficiently firm 
to the body, without too much pressure under the arms. The 
machine being thus fixed, is inflated with air by the wearer 
blowing in from his lungs, through the stop-cock E, a sufficient 
quantity of air to fill the machine, hich air is retained by 
turning the stop-cock. The machine, when filled with air, will 
displace a sufficient quantity of water to prevent four persons 
from sinking under water. 

The Inventor recommends tle Life-preserver to be pre- 
pared as follows; viz. to select sound German horse-hides, 
and to cut a piece six feet long, and two feet six inches wide, 
free from blemish or shell: it is first to be curried, and then 
rendered water-proof by Mollerstein’s patent varnish, (of Os- 
born-street, Whitechapel, London,) which preserves the leather 
more supple, and admits it to be easier inflated than any other 
water-proof leather. 

The leather is to be nailed on a board, and the varnish 
applied upon it; it is then to be passed into an oven several 
times, the varnish being each time repeated, till the leather is 
completely covered ; it is then cut in the form of a jacket, as 
above described, and neatly and firmly stitched ; the seams and 
stitches are afterwards to be perfectly secured by the following 
black elastic varnish :— 

Gum-asphaltam, two pounds ; amber, half a pound; gum- 
benzoin, six ounces; linseed-oil, two pounds; spirits of tur- 
pentine, eight pounds; and lamp-black, half a pound ; united 
together in an earthen vessel with a gentle heat. 

The machine, when properly made according to the draw- 
ing and description, resembles a broad belt, or circular girdle, 
composed of two folds of pliable leather attached together, and 
perfectly impervious to water. When used, the wearer intro- 
duces his head and arms within the circle, the stop-cock in 
front, the two fixed straps BB, rest one upon each shoulder, to 
prevent the belt from sinking down ; the lower strap C, is then 
brought between the thighs, and buckled in front, which pre- 
vents the machine from being forced back. The machine is 
then inflated by the application of the mouth to the stop-cock 
in front, and when properly filled, the turning of the cock 
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retains the air in the machine, and expands it so much as to 
displace a quantity of water amply sufficient, not only to sustain 
the wearer, but a further weight, if necessary, buoyant in the 
water. 

A great number of cases have occurred, by which the effi- 
ciency of this life-preserver has been fully manifested. Among 
others the following may be adverted to. 

The Alert, privateer, on the 22nd September, 1805, struck 
on a rock near the Western Isles, and went to pieces in five 
minutes. Thirteen of the crew saved themselves by clinging 
to pieces of the wreck; but the rest, consisting of sixty-four 
foremast men, and all the officers, except the surgeon, perished. 
The surgeon, though unable to swim, supported himself, amidst 
waves running mountains high, by one ot these life-preservers, 
with which he happened to have provided himself, until the 
arrival of a Portuguese boat, which put off to his assistance, 
and took him up about a mile from the shore. 

In another instance of the utility of this life-preserver, two 
gentlemen and two ladies, in a pleasure-boat, set sail about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, with a view to reach the city of 
Norwich, a distance of thirty miles, that evening. The wind 
blew hard at south-west, and one of the life-preservers was 
taken on board, though without the smallest fear that any occa- 
sion for the use of it would occur; and it was, with a view to 
amusement, rather than otherwise, jocosely filled as they went 
along, by one of the two gentlemen. ‘The precaution proved 
most fortunate; for on tacking to enter Norwich river, at a 
part of the water called Braydon, two miles over, a sudden gust 
overset the buat, and plunged the whole company into the wa- 
ter, which was extrencly rough. The gentleman with the ma- 
chine having reached the other, who, inexpert at swimming, 
could scarcely suppport himself, directed him to lay hold of the 
collar of his coat, over which the machine was fixed ; this being 
done, he proceeded to the ladies, whose clothes kept them 
buoyant, though in a state of fainting when he reached them ; 
and taking one of them under each arm, the violence of the 
wind drifted all four on shore upon Burgh Marshes, where the 
boat had already been thrown, with every thing belonging to 
her that would float. Here, after procuring such assistanee 
and refreshment as they required, they again set sail in their 
own boat, and arrived at Norwich by eleven o'clock the same 
evening. 

It would be useless to multiply testimonies of this nature ; 
as those adduced very clearly show the services which this very 
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simple machine is capable of rendering, in cases of the greatest 
peril from shipwreck. At sea-ports, and wherever accidents on 
water are likely to occur, nothing has yet.been devised better 
calculated for general utility, and it is highly desirable that the 
plan should be adopted, of keeping one or more of these life- 
preservers in known and convenient situations. Sadler, the ce- 
lebrated aeronaut, was provided with one of them, which he 
considered a necessary part of bis apparatus in his aerial voy- 
ages, and which enabled him to contemplate, without being ap- 
palled, the circumstance of being compelled to descend, even 
upon the sea; a disaster which actually occurred, near the 
mouth of the river Mersey, Liverpool, while accomplishing the 
adventurous excursion in his balloon from Ireland to England. 

Although this life-preserver, in its present state, possesses 
so mach simplicity of construction, yet the various experiments 
and attempts made in perfecting it, cost the Inventor nearly 


£1500. 


A Wheel Drag for two-wheeled Carriages. 


In plate X CITI, fig. 2, aaa, is a piece of wrought iron, 
curved to the exact form of the cart or carriage wheel, with 
the thickest part at b, on which the weight of the cart rests. 

1, 2, 3, 4, Are shoulders which keep the wheel within the 
drag, and should be about four inches high. 

C, the wheel made of solid iron, nearly as wide as the drag, 
and seven inches in diameter. It runs on its axis at D, has 
a strong shoulder, and standing forward, resists the sudden jolts 
of rough roads. 

E, the chain to be fastened to the near shaft, to keep the 
drag properly under the wheel, which from jerks might be apt 
to pass over the drag, and leave it behind. 

In the shoulders, 1, 2, are shown holes, by which the drag, 
when out of use, is hung on hooks, at the under part of the tail 
of the cart. 

This simple contrivance has never failed to be effectual in 
retarding carts, or any two-wheeled carriage, while descending 
hills, taking off the great burden from the shaft-horse, and permit- 
ting the carriage to descend with the greatest ease and safety, 
in the most mountainous country. It may be applied to any 
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kind of read, and is not subject to the inconvenience of locking 
poles, which on rough roads, among loose stones, or deep ruts, 
are very apt to overturn carts by the sudden resistance they 
meet with. 

The wheel C of the drag, should not be less than has been 
mentioned, and indeed the enlargement of it would render it 
less liable to be choked with mud, at the same time that the 
machine would more easily adapt itself to declivities of different 
degrees of steepness. The strain upon the wheel is not such 
but that it might be made of cast-iron, with spokes for the sake 
of lightness. The drag is usually made to weigh from sixty 
to eighty pounds, including the chain, and is fastened to the 
near-wheel: instead of allowing a loaded cart to press upon the 
shaft-horse, it supports and elevates the wheel, so that the horse 
draws only a small burden. 

The shoulders, 1, 2, 3, 4, should be sufficiently wide to 
admit the wheel of the carriage freely. As the part which 
receives the greatest pressure will inevitably wear away before 
any other, it should be soled with a plate of iron, which when 
worn through, may be detached and renewed. 

Deep ruts, or loose stones, have not been found to lessen the 
advantages of this drag. 


An improved Stop or Drag for Carriages going 
down hill. 


This drag is to be applied to the naves of the carriage 
wheels, with a chain attached, fastened to the breeching of ‘the 
horse, and a small pin on each side of the shaft is to ge into 
the hole of the bar of the drag. If one of the pins be taken 
out, one wheel will be dragged and the other not. By leaving 
out both pins, the two wheels are dragged in going down hill, 
by the breeching bearing against the horse. The wheels will 
revolve round on a level road, and in going up bill undrag 
themselves. When the wheels are braced, two or three tons 
caer have very little pressure on the horse in going dowa 

If two loaded carts should meet on a narrow hill, by un- 
a the drag-chain ee breeching, and hooking it te 
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the tub-chain, the horse can be put back with the greatest ease 
and safety. When the horse is put hack against the hill, the 
two pins must be put in the bars of the drags. 

The drag consists of a wooden brake, applied round the 
nave of each wheel, in pieces which are encircled and connected 
by a jointed iron plate. 

The small bar attached to one end of this brake slides freely 
through a corresponding hole in a plate fixed at right angles 
to the shaft; a hole is drilled through this sliding bar, for-the 
ad of admitting a pin or forelock chained to the shaft. 

o each end of the breeching is attached a chain, which, 
passing through a horizontal sheave or pulley on the upper 
surface of each shaft, is ultimately fixed to the bar of the drag; 
while the bolts or forelocks remain in the holes behind the 
perforated plate before mentioned, it is evident the brake can- 
not tighten upon or drag the wheel; but on either of those pins 
being removed, the wheels becomes immoveable. 

Fig. 3, plate XCIII, shows the brake, united on the outside 
by a strong jointed iron hoop; the wood pressing upon the 
nave of the wheel. The first, a fixed pivot A, from the hoop, 
is fixed to the under side of the frame of the cart; from the 
other extremity of the hoop of the brake proceeds a bar B, 
which slides through the plate or socket C, fixed to the side of 
the cart frame ; a vertical perforation is made through the bar 
B, just behind the plate, to receive the pin D, which is likewise 
chained to the shaft: this pin, so placed, prevents any force 
applied to the chain from tightening the brake on the nave of 
the wheel. 

Fig. 4, represents the interior of a wheel on level ground, 
the nave surrounded by the brake, which, by its own gravity, is 
hanging loose, leaving the wheel perfectly free. 

Fig. 5, shows a wheel on a declivity, the chain drawn tight 
by the pressure of the breeching on the horse ; the brake of 
course closely surrounding the nave, and forming an effectual 


drag. 

Fig. 6, is a bird’s-eye view of the whole apparatus, exhibit- 
ing the framing of the cart, the shafts, wheels, and brakes; the 
chains also are shown, passing from the bars on each side, 
each round a horizontal pulley on the shaft, and attached to 
the ends of the breecbing. Thus it is evident, that when a cart, 
furnished with this drag, is going down hill, the load, pressing 
the breeching against the horse, draws the brake tight by means 
of the chain, and produces a friction on the nave proportioned 
in some measure to the declivity. 
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When backing upon level ground, by inserting the pin D, 
fg. 3, through the bars of the brakes, the wheels will be kept 
ree. 


Description of an Augre, or Peat-borer, for draining 
boggy Land. 


The greatest obstacle to the effectual draining of man 
boggy lands consists in the earth in the bottoms of the ditches 
or drains when newly cut, and especially if made to any consi- 
derable depth, rising from the pressure of the waters contained 
in the bog, by which the newly cut drains and ditches are fre- 
quently so nearly filled up, as to impede the flowing of the 
water they were intended to carry off, thereby rendering the 
work comparatively ineffectual. 

‘There are different layers, or strata, in moss or peat lands, 
which will not allow the water easily to filtrate through them, 
yet are of so soft and spongy a nature as to rise from the 
pressure of the water contained in the bog. 

It becomes necessary to give a free vent to the above con- 
fined water, effectually to drain such lands. ‘This has been most 
effectually done by the augre described below. 

A common augre, or even a pole, will force a passage, and 
give vent to water for a short time; but owing to the peat 
being only pressed sideways, and not cut out, the parts soon join 
again, and the passage of the water of course becomes com- 
pletely obstructed; but by means of this augre, a cylindrical 
column of peat, six inches in diameter, will be clearly cut out 
and taken thence, and a free passage maintained for a very 
considerable space of time. 

The first experiment made with the instrument, produced a 
clear hole, of the above dimensions, four yards in depth, in one 
hour; and the water, which had been pent up in the bog, rose 
above the level of the bottom of the ditch, from four to six 
inches; and the bottom of the ditch, which was previously 
very soft, and had begun to swell and rise, in a few days became 
more firm and solid, and this in so great a degree, that when 
cleared, it remained without swelling or rising in the least, It 
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will considerably reduce the expense of draining such lands, 
by aia them so firm as to cause the first end-draina to 
stand. 

The most proper depth to bore depends on the situation. 
Where the moss lands lie low, and are in danger of being 
flooded, no greater depth than what is absolutely necessary for 
draining the surface should be bored, as by deep boring, the 
land may be sunk so low as to be liable to inundation. 

A, fig.7. plate XCIII, the cutter of the borer, which pene- 
trates the peat. 

B, a hollow cylinder, forming the body of the borer ; its 
interior six inches in diameter. 

C, the aperture through which the peat, introduced by 
boring, is drawn out. 

D, a portion of the iron bar of the borer, to the upper part 
of which a crogs handle is to be affixed. 

The whole of the instrament, except the handle, must be 
made of iron; the cutter should be steeled. 


An Instrument to work the Addition of Numbers with 
accuracy and despatch. 


Casting up bills is what falls to the lot of most people in 
business, and many who are moderately olever at it, often 
find it a troublesome task before they can place any depend- 
ence upon their being right; they have need to cast them up 
two or three times, and even then have often as many different 
sums, and therefore find themselves much confused and puz- 
zled in the operation. In these cases, the present instrument 
will be very acceptable; it will take the work from the mind, 
and give it to the hand, which will perform it with greater ease, 
accuracy, and expedition: a person who can only read figures, 
may, by this help, add up a bill with as much accuracy as a 
mathematician. 

The principal wheel of this instrament has four circular 
rows of figures upon its face. The first row, which is nearest 
the teeth on the circumference, denotes pence, the second shitl- 
ings, and the third and fourth denote the total number of pence 
or shillings, &c. Thus, if 64 in the third row should be under 
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the index, in casting up pence, there will, in the first row, be 
4 under or next before the index, and the next red figure* 
passed over by the index will be 5, which signify 5s 4d, the red 
figure or figures nearest the index signifying shillings, and the 
black figure or figures before the index'the odd pence. In the 
second row, the black figure before the index signifies the 
number of odd shillings, and the next red figure the sumber 
of pounds. 

n using the instrument, the red figures 360, 180, 9, 15, 
should, at the commencement of the work, always be placed 
next before the index, then beginning with the pence, if 5s 4d, 
for example, should be the amount, set down4 under the pence, 
and bring back the red figures 360, &c. again before the index; 
then with the brass handle move round the wheel five divisions, 
and go on with the row of shillings, &c. 

The particular construction of this instrument will be fally 
illustrated by the four figures of plate XCIV. A brass hoop 
is fixed to a flat circular plane of wood, and is divided on its 
app edge into 180 ratchet or saw-like teeth. The wooden 
plane or circle has a number of concentric rows of figures 
upon its face, in radial lines corresponding with the teeth. A 
supporting circle, bears a fixed index, reaching across these 
lines of figures; and has a circular row of 20 divisions, and 
another of 50, corresponding to the ratchet teeth. A brass 
central index takes into the teeth, and in one direction will turn 
the ring to one certain place or stop only; and then, the num- 
bers on the circle, close to the fixed index, will show the sum 
total of the different numbers to which it has been turned 
round, at any number of intervals. 

Fig. 1 is a plan, showing a portion of the moveable hoop 
and circle, and the numbers which are upon its face. 

Fig. 2 is a section of the instrument, answering to the 
same. 

Fig. 3 is a plan, on a smaller scale, of the under side of the 
instrument: and fig. 4 an edge-view corresponding with it. 
The same letters of reference are used in all the figures. 

AA represents parts of the principal upper or moveable 
circle, on which the numbers are marked. This circle is at- 


_ © Those figures, which in the instrument itself are marked in red, or othey- 
wise ee easily distinguishable from the rest, the engraver has surrounded with 
a small circle, 
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tached by a centre-pin R, to another circle BB, figs. 2, 3, 4, 
which is held in the hand when the instrument is used; these 
two circles turn round freely upon each other, and upon the 
centre of the upper one, a radial lever, or index, CL, is fixed, 
which has a free motion round the centre-pin R. The circle 
AA, has a ring or hoop of brass MM, fitted to its circumference, 
which is cut into 180 serrated teeth, as shown in fig. 2. The 
centre index, CL, slips over the sloping sides of these teeth, 
when moved in one direction, but when moved in the other, its 
edge c catches into the perpendicular sides of the teeth, and 
carries the circle round with it. 

EE, fig. 3, are two brass cocks, screwed to the side of the 
lower circle BB, and projecting from it beyond the circumfe- 
rence M, of the upper circle; the ends of them support a flat 
circular wooden or brass limb, FF, which (as shown in fig. 1) 
has other correspondent divisions and figures upon it, over 
which the index passes. At one end of the limb, a wire stop, 
b, is fixed, and when the index is pressed against this, its edge 
c will}stand upon the figure 1 of the limb FF, which is 
numbered progressively, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to 50; which num- 
bers are the same distance apart as the teeth upon the edge of 
the great circle A, so that by moving the index to any of these 
numbers, its edge C will have passed over the same number 
of teeth of the circle, as the number of the limb to which it is 
carried denotes ; but in passing in that direction, it slips over 
the sloping edges of the teeth, without moving the circle: 
now the edge C having arrived at any intended number, as 
19, for instance, the edge of the lever is pressed into the teeth, 
and being brought back again, till it touches the stop b, it 
will have moved the circle A round 19 teeth. 

At the extreme end of the limb FF, a piece of brass, PP, 
is fixed, so as to form a reading index for the numbers on the 
several circles which are described on the face of the great 
circle AA, and of which circles of numbers there are four, viz. 
one for the pence, one for the shillings, and two circles for 
the pounds. The external circle, which is the one for pence, 
is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, then 1, marked 
in red, to denote 1 shilling: then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, again, and 2, in red to denote 2 shillings, and so 
on, up to 180, which will be 15 shillings. The next circle 
towards the centre, is for the pounds; this is numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, up to 19, then 1, in red, for 1 pound; then 19 
numbered successively again, and 2, in red, for 2 pounds; 
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and so on to 9 pounds, which fills the circle, because 9 pounds 
contain 180 shillings. The third circle towards the centre is 
for the addition of pounds, or any other whole numbers; the 
circle therefore is numbered in a regular ascending series, from 
1 to 180; but to enable the instrument to count higher than 
180, the fourth circle is introduced ; this begins at 181, and 
proceeds by a regular increase to 360. 

G, figs. 3 and 4, is a detent, moveable on a centre-pin 
attached by a stud H, to the lower circle BB, and its tail is 
pressed by a small spring h, which causes it to press constantly 
upon the under side of the great circle AA, and produces such 
a friction as prevents the upper circle from slipping loosely 
round. A screw, &, fig. 3, is fixed in one part of the under 
side of the lower circle, so that in turning round, it intercepts 
the detent G, and in this position, the edge of the index PP, 
is at the zero, or point of commencement of all the numbered 
circles. In this position the instrument is ready for use, in the 
following manner ; suppose the sum in question to be this : 


£ ss a 
23 #14 3 
18 5 2 
12 3 4 
47 6 8 
291 4 83 
12 3 4 

134 16 9 


Having adjusted the instrument as before described, that 
is, having brought the circle to the zero, hold the circle BB 
in one hand, and take the end L, of the lever CL, in the 
other, then move the end of the lever CL, till its edge c, cuts 
the figure 4 of the limb FF, which is the first figure in the 
sum; in this movement, the index is to be held up so as not 
to touch the teeth, but having arrived at the intended figure, 
it is pressed down into the teeth, and is brought back again 
(the circle with it) until it touches the stop 6, when it will 
have moved the circle, so that 4 will stand before the index P, on 
the pence circle; then the index L, is carried back again to 3, 
the second figure of the sum, and returned to its stop, carrying 
with it three divisions more; it is next moved to 5, and soon 
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following the pence column, till the number 3, at the top, is 
eounted ; then, examining at the edge of the index PP, it will 
be found to stand at 9, in the pence circle, and the nearest red 
which bas passed by the index, will be 1, denoting 3 
shilling and 9 pence; therefore 9 must be put down, and 1 
éarried to the next column; and to recollect this, a small pin 
x, must be stuck into the bole, No.4, upon the outside of 
the limb F: the circle is then returned to the zero, which is 
readily performed, by retarning it backwards as far as it will go, 
aad the stop &, fig. 4 prevents its going farther than the right 
position. The column of shillings is then to be added up by the 
same process, taking the numbers 3, 4, 6, 3, 5, 14, by successive 
steps of the index L; then, on examination of the second, or 
shillings’ column, 16 will be found beneath the index, and the 
nearest red figure which it has passed by will be 1, denoting 1 
eb 16 shillings; 16 therefore is set down, and the pin x still 
ept in the same hole to denote that 1 is carried forwards ; the 
circle is again brought to zero, by bringing it back as far as it 
will go: and lastly, the column of pounds is added, in exactly 
the same manner. 


Method of painting Canvass or Linen Cloth, with Oil 
Colours, to be more pliant, durable, and longer im- 
pervious to Water, than wn the usual mode ; together 
with directions for converting old worn-out painted 
Canvass into Paint, and hints relative to Colours and 
Colour-grinding. 


Canvass, when painted in the usual way, gradually hardens 
to such a degree, as to crack, and eventually breaking, it be- 
eomes unserviceable. In this way, immense quantities of can- 
vass, painted fer covering seamen’s hammocks, and for other 
uses in the Navy, completely perish in a short period, and re- 
quire to be renewed. It is therefore an object of great im- 
portance, to use some ingredient along with the paint, which 
will prevent the bad effects in question ; and the one recom- 
mended below, has been proved effectual by the experience of 
above three years. 
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The ingredient alluded to, is nothing more thau a solution 
of yellow soap, and the composition for painting is made in the 
following manner :— 

To one pound of soap, add six pints of water in a vessel 
over the fire. In a few minutes after the boiling of the water, 
the soap will dissolve ; whilst hot, it is to be mixed with oil 
paint, prepared as hereafter directed, and this composition is 
then fit for immediate use. 

The above quantity of the solution of soap will be suffi- 
cient for one hundred weight of paint. The first coat laid 
upon the canvass is to be entirely of this composition, without 
first wetting the cavass, in the usual way. A very small pro- 
portion of it, or none, is necessary in the second coat; and the 
third coat should be of oil-paint alone. 

The method heretofore practised in the royal dock-yards 
fur painting canvass, was as follows: the canvass was first wet 
with water, then primed with Spanish brown; the second coat 
was of a chocolate colour, made from Spanish brown and 
black paint; and lastly, it was finished with black. The can- 
vass thus prepared, was not only liable to destruction, by its 
cracking, as already stated, but is more expensive than that 
painted by the improved method; in performing which, to 
ninety-six pounds of English ochre ground in boiled oil, add 
sixteen pounds of black paint, being one-sixth of the quantity 
of ochre; this, when mixed, forms an indifferent black. ‘The 
solution of one pound of soap in six pints of water, is to be 
added to this paint, and well united with it; and without previ- 
ously wetting the canvass, this composition is to be laid upon 
the canvass as stiff as can conveniently be done with the brash. 
This first coat will form a tolerably smooth surface; the 
second coat is to be formed of the same proportion of English 
ochre and black, without any solution of soap; and the 
third, or finishing coat, is to be done, as usual, with black paint 
alone. 

The canvass, painted agreeably to the foregoing directions, 
was deemed by the Navy Board, upon full inquiry, to possess 
such a decided superiority over any other, that general direc- 
tions are now given to adopt the plan for all the painted 
canvass required in the royal dock-yards, and the saving, 
independent of that arising from increased durability, actaally 
amounts to one guinea in every hundred square yards go 
painted. ; 

The solution of soap is not only serviceable for ship’s can- 
vass, but also for the canvass to be used for paintings, for 
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floor-cloths, and for painted coverings in general. Probably 
its utility may be extended much further, as from actual trials 
of nearly four years, it has been found a preservative of red, 
yellow, and black paints, when ground in oil and put into 
casks. When the paints were examined at the expiration of 
the time alluded to, they discovered no improper hardness ; 
but when laid on the work with a brush, they dried in a remark- 
able manner, without the usual addition of any ingredient as 
a dryer. This hint may be important to colourmen, and to 
those who purchase paint for exportation. « 

Painted canvass, which has been rendered wholly unser- 
viceable by age or accidents, may, by careful calcination, be 
reduced to a pigment, which is again fit to be mixed with oil, 
and then forms as valuable a paint as before. While the old 
useless canvass is burning for this purpose, rake aside the 
ashes, and sprinkle them with water, to prevent as much as 
possible the loss of weight. Pass the calcined matter through 
a fine sieve, and it is then fit for grinding; it grinds easily, 
possesses a good body for covering with, dries well, and 
remains glossy. Its bulk exceeding that of an equal weight 
of common colour, it bas the advantage of covering more 
work. The colours yielded by the calcination of differently 
coloured canvass, were as follows, viz. canvass which has 
been painted with black paint only, produces a black ; canvass 
finished with black, but which has previously had a red or 
yellow ground, will produce a dark chocolate colour: canvass 
painted a lead colour, will yield a good dark lead colour. 

By three experiments which were tried in Portsmouth yard, 
it appears that une ton of unserviceable canvass, will yield, upon 
an average, four hundred weight of dry colour, the value of 
which to Government is nine pounds six shillings; the expense 
of the process, does not exceed six shillings. Previous to the 
discovery of this process, immense quantities of old canvass had 
been buried or burnt. 

In painting canvass by the method above described, the 
space of time which should elapse between laying on the first 
coat, containing the solution of soap, and the second coat, ought 
to be one entire day ; but when the saving of time is an object, 
the second cvat may be put on the day following the first ; for 
if the canvass is placed ip an advantageous situation for drying, 
the composition will dry or harden so as not to rub off. Can- 
vass finished entirely with the composition, leaving it to dry or 
harden one day between each coat, will not stick together if 
laid in quantities. 
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Great quantities of canvass, painted upon this plan, have 
beet executed by order of the Navy Board, and for the painting 
and drying of which not more than one week was allowed. 
The practice observed was to lay on the composition the first 
day ; the canvass was hung up to coat it the second day; and, 
leaving one intermediate day, to finish it on the fourth. ‘Three 
days were then allowed for it to dry and harden, and when 
afterwards taken down and folded in cloths containing sixty or 
seventy yards, there was no adbesion of the surfaces to each other. 

The following testimonials, dated March, 1807, in favour 
of the improvement here proposed in the plan of painting bam- 
mock-cloths, may be acceptable to the reader : 

A. Stow, lieutenant and commander of the gun-brig 
Steady, states, that in the preceding month of October, he had 
received on board his ship a set of hammock cloths, painted 
alter the method invented by W. Anderson. These cloths had 
been constantly in use since the time above mentioned, and 
appeared fully to answer the end proposed, of rendering the 
canvass soft and pliable, of preventing its cracking, or the paint 
peeling off, and which in the old method of painting had been 
the subject of much complaint. 

JOHN Pripy, licutenant and commander of the Gladiator, 
and formerly commander of the Dapper, on which latter ship 
there were a set of hammock-cloths, painted after W. Ander- 
sou’s plan, testifies to the same effect. 

P. F. Wyatt, oil and colourman, Portsea, states that he 
had seen canvass painted after W. Anderson’s new method, 
which, after a trial of sixteen months, remained perfectly soft 
and pliable, the paint by nu means cracking or peeling off, 
and that the gloss was retained, though it had been exposed to 
all weathers. He further observes, that he had seen the paint 
prepared by him from old painted canvass found unserviceable, 
and had worked and painted therewith; that it was, in his 
opinion, very good, aud would answer either on canvass, wood, 
or iron. 

Ns. DippEMs, master shipwright, Portsmouth dock-yard, 
states that W. Anderson had proposed to him to obtain by cal- 
cination, from old, unserviceable, painted canvass, the paint 
which bad been laid thereon ; that such experiment was made, 
and four hundred weight of dry serviceable paint prepared 
from one ton of such canvass ; that he had seen it when ground 
in oil, and laid on work, when it appeared to possess all the 
properties of good paint, and had therefore been recommended. 
by bin to the Navy Board. 
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A set of hammock-cloths, containing sixteen hundred yards, 
having been painted by W. Anderson, for the king’s ship 
Hibernia, Captain Hicks, the commander, and W. Trounsell, 
the carpenter of that vessel, having had them nearly a year 
in use, certify that they were pliable, and did not crack, nor the 
paint peel off, and that they were, in their opinion, preferable 
to those painted in the common way. 


PROCESS FOR MAKING A LEAD-COLOURED PAINT 
FOR IRON. 


Take a fire shovel, and having put a small quantity of 
common litharge upon it, place it over the fire. Then take a 
small portion of flour of brimstone between the fingers, and 
scatter it over the litharge, as soon as the latter is hot enough 
to light it. ‘The litharge, by this means, instantly becomes 
blackish, and when ground in vil, makes a good dark lead 
colour, that dries quickly, gets remarkably hard, and resists 
the weather more than any other lead colour. 


In concluding this paper, it may be useful to advert to a 
plan by which the labour of three men out of four was saved 
in grinding by band, with the common colour-mills, the 
immense quantities of culour required by the Inventor for 
painting canvass. One mill has ever been considered sufficient 
for one mon to turn, whereas one man can now, with perfect 
ease, turn four mills. This is effected by placing two mills 
on each side of the winch, so close as only to leave room for 
the fly-wheel to play between them. ‘The spindles of each on 
either side are locked together by a small iron collar with a 
pin passing through it. ‘The distance from each other, of the 
mills thus paired, in order that the man may stand between 
them to turn, is two feet six inches. The distance of the arms 
of the winch screwed on the end of the spindles on either side, 
is two feet two inches; the length of the arm is one fvot six 
inches from the spindles to the bar across which the man clasps 
in order to turn. Fly-wheels at the extremity are only im- 
pediments. When the mills are arranged as described, it can 
scarcely be believed with what ease they are moved. Ifa little 
extraordinary motion is given them, and they are then left alone, 
they will continue to go round sixteen times: hence they may 
be turned by a man with one hand. 
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A. Thrashing Machine. 


The Inventor of this machine being largely concerned in 
agriculture, and having 800 acres of arable land, found that a 
thrashing machine became absolutely necessary for the conti- 
nuance of his occupations. He therefore erected one that 
had been recommended to him, but from the complication of 
its structure, its being frequently out of order, and from its 
bad performance of the work at all times, he resolved to try to 
have a thrashing machine made under his own directions, more 
simple in its construction, and more efficacious in its opera- 
tions. With this view, he continued his experiments for nearly 
three years, and after an expenditure of about three hundred 
pounds, he succeeded in the coustruction of the machine repre- 
sented in plate XCVI, figs. 1 and 2, which answered his pur- 
pose in the most satisfactory manner. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give a side and end view of the machine. A, 
in both figures, represents the framing of the machine. B is 
the shaft of a cog-wheel C, which is turned by cog-wheels, from 
the great horse-wheel, in the same manner as the ordinary 
thrashing-mill. ‘The cog-wheel C, turns a small pinion D, to 
which it gives a rapid revolution; on the axis of the pinion 
the beaters EE are fixed, and revolve with it, within a segment 
or drum, formed of iron plates, grooved or ribbed, parallel to 
the axis, as the figure represents, and connected together by 
wooden curbs FF, to which they are screwed. 

aa Is the feeding board, upon which the corn is placed to 
enter the machine. The end of this board is fixed very near to 
the four vanes, or beaters, 6666; as these revolve rapidly, 
they strike the heads of the corn upwards, with such a jerk as 
to beat out all the corn from those ears which they meet fairly ; 
bat if any escape, they are drawn in, together with the straw, 
and rubbed round by the beaters against the inside of the ribbed 
drum or cylinder F, so as to open the ears and let out the corn, 
though the ears come in any position whatever. 

At H is a grating, upon which the beaters deliver the corn, 
chaff, and straw together; the two former fall through upon 
the ground at X, and the latter slides down upon the grate. 
The corn is afterwards to be dressed in a winnowing machine, 
which separates the light and heavy corn from the chaff. 

The curbs FF, are fixed by screws, which can be adjusted 
so as to bring the cylinder nearer to, or farther from, the 
beaters, to adapt the machine for thrashing different kinds of 
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grain; for it is evident that peas, beans, &c. must require 
re space to rub them in than the smaller graiu, as wheat and 
barley. 

L, fig. 1, is one of the uprights of the frame which supports 
the bearing for the axis B of the cog-wheel; and M is an 
oblique brace, which strengthens the frame. 

N is the stage on which the man who feeds the machine 
stands. 

This machine requires no rollers for entering the corn to 
be thrashed. It is about two feet six inches in length; two 
horses are sufficient to work it; and from half-past seven to 
two o'clock, they will, without fatigue, thrash two loads of oats, 
each of forty bushels. 

The vanes within the cylinder revolve from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty times for one round of the horses, in a 
space of twenty-two feet in diameter. ‘The four vanes within 
the drum or cylinder, are each one inch and a half thick, and 
inclosed to within about three inches of their exterior edges. 
The drum or cylinder within which the vanes turn, is close- 
fluted with wood of about an inch thick, and is in moveable 
parts, so as to admit of being placed, as above noticed, nearer 
to, or farther from, the vanes, as the corn to be thrashed may 
require. 

William Wright of Ilenley-upon-Thames, Oxfordshire, is 
a maker of these machines, and his usual charge fur one of them, 
including the horse-wheel, is forty-eight pounds. 


Expanding Harrows for cleaning foul Land and 


harrowing in Seeds. 


These improved harrows adit of contraction or expan- 
sion, so as to cover an extent of land from five to ten feet ; 
their teeth may be set at twelve different distances between 
these dimensions; and their tracks will always be at equal 
distances, according to the state of the land. ‘They will either 
serve for harrowing in seeds, or cleaning foul land. 

For cleaning foul laud, this harrow wiil be found particu- 
larly useful; for in such land, the teeth ought to be at a 
greater distance in the first harrowing, and at the subsequent 
harrowings to be brought nearer together by degrees, till at 
last the teeth are brought very near together. One¥ bair of 
these harrows answers the purpose of three or more pair made 
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upon the old construction with fixed teeth. They are so con- 
structed as to be contracted or expanded in two or three 
minutes, and the teeth, which are thirty-four in number, set 
at any equal distances required, having only two screws to 
confine them. They are more durable than other harrows, as 
there are no mortises or tenons in them to weaken the wood- 
work, or admit the rain; they being put together with iron 
nuts and screws. They are also more readily conveyed from 
field to field, and when not used, will fold up in a small com- 
ISS. 

A pair of these expanding harrows is represented by fig. 3, 
nlate XCVI. It consists of two sets of moveable bars of 
wood connected by hooks in one set, and eyes in the other. 
Each set is composed of four bars of wood, A B C D, furnished 
with teeth; these are connected, and held parallel to each 
other by three other bars, or braces, EFG, united to the for- 
mer by screw-bolts ; the iron loops HI are the points for the 
chains by which they are drawn. 

KK are two iron braces, joined to the bars EE, at one of 
their ends, and have a number of holes, any of which can be 
put over screw-pins fixed upon the middle bars FF, provided 
with nuts; when these nuts are removed, and the iron braces 
detached from their pins, the frames may be either closed up, 
or extended, so as to bring the teeth of the harrow nearer 
together, or remove them farther asunder; and they can be 
fastened at any point by the different holes in the iron braces, 
so as to work with the teeth at any requisite distance from 
each other. 


A screw-adjusting Plough. 


This invention .is a material improvement of the wheel- 
plough in common use in Norfolk. It works with greater ease 
to the horses, on account of the line of draught being at right 
angles to the horses’ shoulders. It lays the furrow slice par- 
ticularly level, and cuts an even bottom fyrrow. It is less 
liable to wear, on account of having less friction on the ground 
irons. It is particularly well calculated for breaking up stiff 
old land, and less liable to be put out of order than any plough 
generally used. By the adjusting screw, the furrow may be 
set fre «one to nine inches in depth, and secured by a lock at 
these or any intermediate depths, with the greatest exactness. 
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It may be easily converted into a swing plough, by disengaging 
the axle-tree and wheels. Its beam may be made particularly 
light, on account of the line of draught lying so near the heel. 

This plough is represented by fig. 4, plate XCVI. A is 
the beam carrying the coulter B, the share D, and the handle 
E.  F is the mould board. 

The draught of the plough is taken by two iron rods G, 
connected at one end with a hook ain the beam A; and at 
the other with an iron bridle H by a swivel-bolt. This iron 
bridle bas several notches to receive the draught-chain I, by 
means of which the point of traction is adjusted sideways. 

The adjustment for height, and in which the improvement 
consists, is made by an iron frame K, at the top of which a 
nut is placed, acting upon a screw d, fixed into the beam A. 
The axle-tree e, of the wheels ff, is connected with the iron 
rods G, by a bolt or pivot projecting from the end of them, 
which passes through the axle-tree. By these means, the 
wheels always apply themselves to the inequalities of the ground 
without influencing the motion of the plough. 

The nut of the screw d being turned, raises or lowers the 
iron rods G, and elevates or depresses the point of traction, so 
that the plough will cut a greater or less depth of furrow. 


A Thistle Extirpator. 


This simple instrument affords the agriculturist very effec- 
tual assistance, in eradicating thistles, docks, and other weeds 
of asimilar kind. It is so contrived, that if the root, in at- 
tempting to draw it, breaks in the claw, by turning the instru- 
ment, the root may be cut so far below the turf, as to prevent 
its oe 

n fig. 5, plate XCVI, A is the handle of the thistle extir- 
pator : B the claws, between which the thistle is received. 
The curved iron C is the fulcrum, over which the purchase to 
extract the weed is obtained. D is an iron rod or bar upon 
which the foot is placed to thrust the claws into the ground. 

In case the root of the weed breaks in endeavouring to ex- 
tract it, the curved blade E, which has a sharp end like a chisel, 
is thrust into the ground to cut off the root of the thistle some 
inches below the surface, and prevent its vegetation. 
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Taylor on the methed of making clover-hay" 





Method of making Clover-Hay, in wet Weather, as prac- 
tised in Courland. ' 


In this method of making hay, not only a number of hands 
are saved, but the hay is better and more nourishing. The ha 
is prepared by self-fermentation, whereby it retains its nutri- 
tious juices, and only loses its watery particles; it is dried 
more expeditiously by the dissipation of its-humidity, and the 
contraction of the sap-vessels, and thus its nutritious juices 
are concentrated. This process is conducted in the following 
manner, viz. the sap-vessels are expanded by the circulation 
of the liquid juices by heat, and the superfluous humidity is 
exhaled: on cooling, the sap-vessels contract, and thus future 
intestine fermentation is prevented, and the nutritious quality 
is preserved. 

pon this principle, the clover intended for hay, after having 
been mowed, remains till four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
following day, in the swathe, to dry; it must then be raked 
together into small coils, and afterwards made into large cocks 
in the form of a sugar-loaf, and such as it would require six or 
eight horses to remove. To prevent the air from penetrating 
these cocks, and to produce a quicker fermentation, they must, 
whilst forming, be trodden down by one or two men. [If it 
be a still, close warm night, the fermentation will commence 
in four hours, and manifest itself by a strong honey-like 
smell: when a proper fermentation is begun, the cocks will, 
on bein Spend: smoke, appear brownish, and may then be 
spread abroad. Ifin the morning the sun is warm, and a little 
wind arises, the clover-hay will quickly dry; it rat then 
towards noon, be turned with the rake or pitch-fork, and. 
about four in the afternoon, it will be sufficiently dried, so 
that it may be immediately carted into the barn, without any 

tr of a second fermentation. 

By thie method of management, the clover will require onl 
three days, from the time of mowing, to its being housed, 
very little work; whilst, in the common way, even in go 
weather, it requires six or eight days. In the old meth 
frequently becomes of a black colour; but in the new me 
it is only brown, has an agreeable smell, and remains good and 
unchangeable in the barn. The farmer has also another advay- 
tage, that if he has not carts enough to carry it into the barn, 
he need only at #un-setting, heap it again into large well- 
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trodden cocks, and thatch them with straw, in which state 
they will remain the whole summer without damage or loss. 
This clover-hay is not only greedily eaten by sheep and lambs, 
but also by horses, calves, and cows. 

» The last, in particalar, prefer it to the meadow-hay: it 
sproduces a great quantity of rich milk; and the butter made 
from it, is almost as yellow as summer butter. 

As this new mode of making hay depends principally upon 
two,ircumstances—first, that the mown clover, when brought 
together into large heaps, may ferment equally and expedi 
tiously ; secondly, that the day succeeding fermentation be 
dry, sunny, and windy—on this account it may be proper 
to point out what should be done when circumstances are 
unfavourable. 

Let us supposc, therefore, that the cin after the clover- 
grass has been placed in the great cocks, is cold, damp, or 
Iain;', the fermentation will yet take place, although it may 
require a term of twelve, sixteen, or twenty-four hours to effect 
it. If it be a second or a third crop, at which season the nights 
are colder, it may even require from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours before the fermentation ensucs: it will, however, com- 
mence, and may be ascertained from this circumstance, that 
you can scarcely bear your hand in the interior of the cock. 

Even if the night be dry, yet if a strong cold wind blows, 
the cock may not ferment equally, but only in the middle, 
and on the side opposite to the wind; the other parts may 
still remain green. In such a case the following rules must 
be attended to :— 

First,—If the cock has only fermented in the middle, and on 
that side where the cold wind did not act upon it, the whole 
heap must nevertheless be opened the following morning. That 
which has already fermented must be separated and spread to 
dry; it must be turned towards noon, and may be carted into 
the barn in the evening ; but that part of the cock whieh has 
not fermented, must be again put ja iaaes into large cocks, 
at fermented in the same manner as the preceding part, after 
which it may be spread to dry, and brought into the barn. ., 

Secondly,—When a small portion of the cock has fer- 
mpited thoroughly, but not the greater part, the heap must, 

vspread abroad in the morning, but must be again made, 
into a close cock in the evening, in such a manner that the 
part which has fermented be placed at the top or outside o 
the cock, and that which has not fermented be inclosed within 
it; then on the ensuing morning, or, if the weather be cold 
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and rainy, on the morning afterwards, the clover-heap may be 
again spread abroad, and the clover treated as in the case first 
mentioned. 

Thirdly,—If in spreading the heap abroad, it be found that 
nearly the whole of the clover has fermented, it will not be 
necessary to delay the housing of the whole on account of some 
small portion; but the clover may be dried, and carted into 
the barn. The small portion which remained unfermented, will 
not occasion any disaster to the other which has fermented ;: 
for there is a material difference betwixt hay thus managed, 
and the meadow-grass which is brought whilst damp, or wet 
with rain, into the barn, which will grow musty and putrid. 

Fourthly,—When some of the cocks have been thoroughly 
fermented, and it rains on the morning, they ought to be spread 
abroad, for the clover must be opened and spread, even if it 
rains violently; since, if it was suffered to remain longer in the 
heap, it would take fire, or its juices would be injured by too 
much fermentation; the leaves and stalks would become black, 
and the clover unfit for food: therefore, if the rain continues, 
the spread clover must be turned from time to time, but not 
carted into the barn till dry. This drying takes place, if the 
rain discontinues for a few hours, much more expeditiously 
with the clover which has fermented than with that made in 
the common way. Besides which, it must be remarked, that 
the fermented clover remains good, even if it continues some 
weeks exposed to the rain, provided it is at last suffered to 
dry before it is put into the barn; otherwise the wet from the 
rain will render it musty and bad. The clover which has been 
so long a time acponed: to the rain, will not, however, be so 
nutricious as that which has been well fermented and sooner 
dried; but it will be far superior to that which has been 
exposed to the rain, and got up in the common method. 

his new mode has been adopted with success, during the 
years 1798 and 1799, in Silesia, and found, in every respect, 
preferable to the old practice. On one of the estates there, it 
rained much during the hay-time; they were obliged to spread 
the clover out of the large cocks, owing to its having fermented 
only in the middle; the parts which had not fermented were 
carefully separated, and made again into large cocks, eae 
fermented at the expiration of thirty-six hours, rainy weathe 
and cold nights continuing during this period; after whicfr 
time it was again spread abroad. The former, as well as the 
latter, remained for three days exposed to the rain, dufing 
which period it was turned several times; the rain ccased on 
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the fourth day, so that the clover-hay was turned towards 
moon, and carted into the barn that evening. This clover-hay 
remained in the hay-loft without change, and was a very nutri- 
tious food. Several milch-cows were fed with it, which not 
ealy ate it greedily, but also increased in their milk. Lambs 
and calves also throve with it greatly. 

This method of making clover-hay prevents its taking fire; 
for clover which has been once well fermented and dried, does 
not change or spoil in the hay-loft. 

Such is the practice related by Klapmeyer; when the hay- 
season proves wet in England, it would doubtless prove a 
valuable resource. If the weather be remarkably hot, the 
farmer may, by the adoption of it, prevent a frequent accident ; 
for grass hastily made into hay, however dry it may appear to 
the hand, contains within its fibres much humidity; and when 
trodden down in the stack will ferment rapidly, from this humi- 
dity endeavouring to escape, which often fires the stack. A 
certain degree of fermentation is necessary in the making of 
hay, in order to develop its sacharine qualities, and make 
nutritious food. This saccharine fermentation is evident, from 
the smell and colour of the hay in common stacks, and from 
tasting an infusion of it; it resembles, in some degree, the 
process of making malt from barley, and requires a similar 
attention. The method above related is likely to be generally 
advantageous, in making clover, lucern, and meadow-hay, in 
ay .country, and to lead to valuable improvements in agri 

ture. 


On preparing Broom Flax. 


To procure the flax of broom, it is only necessary to stcep 
the twigs, or former year’s branches (and the most vigorous 
shoots are the best) for two or three weeks, more or less ac 

ing to the heat of the season, in stagnant water, or to boil 
them for about an hour in water. This done, the flax comes 
freely from the twigs; and, when there is not machinery for 
the purpose, may be easily peeled or stripped off, by children 
or others, at any time when not quite dry, in the same way as 
hemp is peeled from the stalks. And what adds to the value 
of the discovery, if it may be so called, is, that in being cleared 
of the flax, and steeped for some time in boiling water, the 
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twigs, or wood, become tough and beautifully white, and sre 
vorth, at a medium, from a shilling to eighteen-pence per 
pound for making carpet brooms, &c. 

When stripped from the twigs, the flax requires only to be 
well washed in cold water, then wrung and shaken well, and 
hung out to dry, previously to its being sent off to the paper 
manufacturers. 


N. B. The fibres of all kinds of mallows are uncommonly 
oeautiful, particularly the malva sylvestris: they are finer than 
camel’s hair, which they somewhat resemble. 


On preparing from Bean Stalks a Substitute for Hemp. 


The Author of this discovery observes, that though it has 
not been attended to, so far as he knows, yet it is certain that 
according to its size, every bean plant contains from 20 to 35 
filaments, or fibres, running up on the outside, under a thin 
membrane, from the root to the very top all round, the one at 
each of the four corners being rather thicker and strongey than 
the rest. Itis also certain that, next to Chinese, or sea-grass, 
in other words, the material with which hooks are sometimes 
fixed to the end of fishing-lines, the filaments, or hempen par- 
ticles of the bean plant, are among the strongest yet disco- 
vered. These, with a little beating, rubbing, and shaking, are 
easily separated from the strawy part, when the plant has been 
steeped ten or twelve days in water; or is damp, and in a state 
approaching to fermentation, or what is commonly called 
rotting. Washing or pulling it through hackles, or iron combs, 
first coarse, and then finer, is necessary to the dressing of 
bean-hemp ; and is perhaps the easiest mode of separating 
the filaments from the thin membrane that surrounds them. 

_ From carefully observing the medium number of bean-plants 
in @ square yard, in a variety of fields on both sides of the 
Tweed, as well as in Ireland, and multiplying them by 4840, 
(the number of square yards in an acre,) aad then weighing 
the hemp or filaments of a certain number of these stalke, the 
Author found that there was, upon a medium, about two hun- 
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dyed weight of hemp, or of these filaments, in every acré,! 
atmitabty calculated for being converted into a thousand arti 
cles, where strength and durability is of i pitta a as well 
‘sy with a little preparation, into paper of all kinds, even that 
of the most delicate texture. 

' Now since there are at least 200,000 acres of ticks, horse 
and other beans, planted in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
since, where there is not machinery for the purpose, a portion 
at feast of the poor, both old and young, females as well as 
males, belong to each of the 9700 parishes, &c. where beans, 
are raised, might be employed in peeling, or otherwise sepa- 
rating these filaments from the strawy part of the plant, after 
the beans have been threshed out; it is obvious that a prodi- 
gious quantity of a valuable material, at present used only as 
a manure, might be made to supply our manufactures. 

A parcel of bean-hemp, exposed for nearly twelve months 
to all the varieties of the air within doors, and another parcel 
kept for nearly the same length of time constantly under 
water, were not found to be in the least injured. The chief 
difference appeared to be, that the aac! constantly kept 
under water had assumed a rich silky gloss, and a much more 
agreeable colour than it had before. 

But though this is the case with bean-hemp after it is 
cleaned and dressed, and which, though stiff and hard when 
dry, is pliable and easily managed when rather damp or wet, 
it seems otherwise with it previous to its being separated from 
the straw. If bean-straw be kept for years under water, or 
aut dry, it produces hemp as good and fresh as at first; but 
if the straw be sometimes wet, and sometimes dry, the fila- 
ments or fibres are apt to be injured. If the straw of the bean 
be scattered thin on the ground, and exposed to the weather 
for two or three months, the hemp or fibres are loosened, and 
easily separated from the strawy part, without any other pro 
cess than merely beating, rubbing, and shaking them, and per- 
haps this is the easiest way of obtaining bean-hemp; but then 
from being thus exposed, and the fermentation that takes place 
in the strawy part, which is of a spongy nature, communicat- 
ing itself to the fibres or hemp, these are generally more or 
less injured, though probably not so much so as to prevent 
them from being axcetlent materials for making paper. 

The Author of this discovery found, that though the water 
in which bean-straw has been put to steep, in a few days 
generally acquires a black colour, a blue scum, and a leas 
taste, yet cattle drink it greedily, and seem fattened by it; 
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bough his experiments have been on too limited a scale to 
ascertain this last circumstance decisively. When the water 
in which bean-straw has been put to steep, becomes feetid, 
to which state it is scarcely more inclined than common stag- 
nant water, on being stirred by driving horses or cattle through 
it, by a stick, or in any other way put in motion, (as is the 
case with all putrid water, even the ocean itself,) the foetid 
particles fly off, and the effluvia dies stab 

When straw is to be steeped for bean-hemp, the beans are 
to be threshed in a mill: the beans should be put to the mill, 
not at right angles, but on a parallel, or nearly so, with the 
rollers, alge the straw, particularly if the beans are very dry, 
is apt to be much cut. If the straw is not to be steeped, on 
putting the beans to be threshed at nght angles or nearly so, 
with the rollers of the mill, a certain proportion of the fibres, 
or hemp, may sae | be got from the straw, these being in 
“ani not so much cut as the straw; but often torn off, and 

anging about like fine sewing threads. The hemp thus taken 
off, though its lying under water for months would do it no 
harm, requires only to be steeped a few minutes, drawn through 
a hackle, and washed, previous to its being laid up for use. 
If the hemp, or fibres, collected in this way (which is a fine 
light business for children and such as are not able to per- 
form hard work, and which requires no ingenuity) are intended 
only for making paper, they require neither steeping nor 
hackling, but only to be put up in parcels, and kept dry till 
sent off to the manufacturer. 

The straw of beans contains a saccharine juice, and is 
highly nutritive, perhaps more so than any other; and, like 
clover, the prunings of the vine, the loppings of the fig-tree, 
&c. produces a rich infusion, and uncommonly fine table- 
beer, as well as an excellent spirit by distillation. It is the 
hemp or fibres that prevents cattle from eating it. These, 
like hairs in human food, make cattle dislike it. The collect- 
ing of it, therefore, should never be neglected, nor the chil- 
dren in workhouses and other placcs be permitted to be idle, 
while business of this kind would evidently tend both to 
their own and their employers’ advantage. 

It is a fact, that about the generality of mills for beatin 
and dressing hemp and flax, a large proportion, in some inka 
places both of Great Britain and relan , amounting nearly to 
one-half of what is carried thither, is either left there to rot, 
under the name of refuse, or thrown away as of no use, 
because too rough and short for being spun and converted into 
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cloth. Now from experiments which the Author has tried and 
cauned to be tried, it is evident, that though too rough and 
shor for being converted into cloth, even of the coarsest 
kind, the refuse of hemp and flax, on being beaten and shaken, 
s0 as to separate the strawy from the stringy particles, (which 
can be done in a few minutes, by a mill or hand labour, as is 
most convenient,) becomes thereby as soft and pliable, and 
as useful for making paper, as the longest, and what is 
reckoned the most valuable part of the plant, after it has 
been converted into cloth and worn for years. 

Tn its natural state, it is true, the refuse of hemp and flax 
is generally of a brown and somewhat dark colour; but by 
the process of bleaching, now so much in use, it may, without 
injuring it for making paper, be made as white as the finest 
cambric. 

There are at a medium, published in London, every morn- 
ing, 16,000 newspapers, and every evening about 14,000. Of 
those published every other day, there are about 10,000. The 
Sunday’s newspapers amount to about 25,000, and there are 
nearly 20,000 other weekly papers, making in all the enormous 
sum of 245,000 per week. t a medium, 20 newspapers are 
equal to one pound—hence the whole amount to abuve 5 tons 

er week, or 290 tons per annum. But though this, perhaps, 
is not one-half of the paper expended in London on periodical 
publications, and what may be called fugacious literature, 
and not one-fourth of what is otherwise consumed in printing- 
houses in the country at large, yet there are materials enough 
ia the refuse of the hemp and flax raised in Great Britain 
and Ireland, for all this, and much more. 

Nor is this all, for as the bine or straw of hops contains an 
excellent hemp for making many articles, so also will it prove 
@ most excellent material for making all kinds of paper. Aad 
it is a fact, that were even one-half of the bine of hops raised 
in the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Worcester, instead of 
being thrown away, or burnt, after the hops are picked, ae is 
commonly done, steeped for ten or twelve days, and beat in 
the same way as is done with hemp and flax, independent of 
what might be got from bean-hemp, there would be found 
annnally materials enough for three times the quantity of 
paper used in the British dominions. 
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On the Utility of the common Nettle as a Substitute for 
Hemp. 


The growth of nettles is general throughout this country, 
atticularly in strong fertile soils, where, on every bank, 
itch, and place, which careot be reduced to tillage, the 

are produced in such abundance, that the quantity, if co 
lected, would be of great magnitude. 

The growth of them mig t be encouraged in such waste 
places, or a vast quantity of land of that description might, 
at a moderate expense, be made to produce a valuable crop of 
a useful article heretofore regarded as a nuisance. The shady 
places in woods, paiks, and coppices, are particularly favour- 
able to their growth, and at A are accordingly found in such 
situations in the greatest perfection. 

The harl, or fibre, of this plant, is very similar to that of 
hemp or flax, inclining to either according to the soil and 
situation in which it grows; and it has been shewn by expe- 
riment, that it may be used for the same purposes as hemp 
or flax, from cloth of the finest texture down to the coarsest 
quality, such as sail-cloth, sacking, cordage, &c. 

Another use, of great magnitude, is the application of the 
fibres of nettles to fhe manufacture of paper of various quali- 
ties. The late impediments to foreign commerce depriving 
us of a supply of iineti rags, and occasioning the extensive 
use of cotton rags in the paper manufactory, the quality of 
writing and printing papers has been materially deteriorated. 
It is therefore, on this account, desirable to find some abun 
dant substitute for hemp. 

For the purpose of writing and printing papers, the nettles 
might be gathered twice in one season; as for these purposes 
an extraordinary length of staple is not required, and the 
fibre would be increased in its fineness; and in point of 
colour, the prudent use of bleaching would render them a 
delicate white, without injuring them. 

The kind of nettle capable of being mariufactured into 
cloth, &c. it is scarcely necessary to say, is that which in 
rapes is denominated the stinging nettle. The most valua- 

le sort, in regard to pea kar suppleness, fineness of the lint, 
brittleness of the reed, which dresses most freely, with least 
waste of fibre, and yields the greatest produce of fine strong 


harl, is most common in the bottom of ditches amongst 
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briars, and in shaded valleys, where the soil has been a blue 
clay, or strong loam. In such situations, the plant will some- 
times attain the height of twelve feet, and upwards of two 
inches in circumference : in general they are from five to nine 
feet in height; and those growing in patches on a good soil, 
atanding thick aud in a favourable aspect, will average about 
five feet and a half, will work kindly, and the stems are thickly 
clothed with lint. Those which grow in poorer soils, and in 
less favourable situations, with rough and woody stems, and 
have many lateral branches, run much to seed, are stubborn, 
and work less kindly; they produce lint more coarse, harsh, 
and thin. In every situation and different soil, the most pro- 
ductive nettles are found to be those which have the smoothest 
and most concave tubes, the largest joints, the fewest leaves, 
and which produce the least quantity of seed. 

In gathering them, as they are perennial plants, they should 
not be pulled up by the roots, but cut down, with a view to 
obtain a second crop where the situation will allow of it, and 
to secure the propagation of them the subsequent year. 

The most favourable time for collecting them is from the 
beginning of July to the end of August; but it may be con- 
tinued even to the end of October, only the lint of those 
which remain growing till that time will be less supple, and 
will not work so freely; and if the season happens to be un- 
favourable, it is probable there would not be sufficient time 
to steep and grass them, in which case they should be dred 
by tha Test of the atmosphere, or, if the state of the weather 
woud not permit that, then by means of artificial heat; and 
when dried, they should be housed or stacked till the spring, 
when they might successfully undergo the same operation of 
steeping as those of the first collection. Such as grow in 
grass fields, when the grass is intended-for hay, should be 
cut when the hay is cut, in order to prevent their being spoiled 
by the cattle when feeding; the harls of these will be fine in 
quality, and well suited to be wrought up with the second 
crop, which may very generally be obtained where the situa- 
tion will admit of the plants being preserved. 

After the nettles are gathered, they should be exposed to 
the yripige Sot till they gain some firmness, in order to pre- 
vent the skin being damaged in the operations of dressin 
off the leaves, the lateral branches, and seeds, which shoul 
be done 2 handful at a time, and afterwards sorted, via. those 
which are both long and fine by themselves, and those which 
are both short and coarse by themselves; then made up inte 
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bundles as large as can be grasped with both hands, a conve- 
nient size for putting them into water, and taking them out: 
for this purpose, a place should be previously prepared, and 
may be either a pond or 8 pit free from mud, or @ brook or 
river. The bundles should then be immersed and placed aslant 
with the root-end uppermost, and to prevent their floating on 
the surface, some weight should be laid upon them. 

The time required for ag ipa them is from five to eight 
days; but it is better they should remain rather too long in 
the water than too short a time; yet great care should be 
taken not to overdo them: when the fibre approaches to a 

ulp, and will easily separate from the reed, and the reed 
becaniel brittle, and assumes a white appearance, the opera- 
tion is finished. 

The bundles should then be taken out singly, very carefully, 
to avoid damaging the fibres, and be rinsed as they are taken 
out of the water, to cleanse them from the filth they may have 
contracted; they must next be strewed very thinly upon the 
grass, and be gently handled. When the surface has become 
sufficiently dry, and the har] has obtained a degree of firm- 
ness, they should be turned repeatedly till they are sufficiently 
grassed; the time required is known only by experience, so 
much depends on the state of the weather during the process ; 
when they are sufficiently done, the hard blisters and the 
stems become brittle; they must then be taken up and made 
into bundles, and secured from the weather. 

The harl is now to be separated from the reed, after the 
manner practised on flax and hemp, either by manual labour, 
or machinery now in use in those manufactories. 

The harl being separated from the reed, it requires next to 
be beaten, that 1t may become more ductile for the operation 
of dressing, and which may be performed with such imple- 
ments as are used in dressing flax or hemp. 

This operation being accomplished, the produce of the net- 
tles is arrived at a state ready for spinning, and mey be span 
into various qualities of yarn, either by hand or by machinery 
constructed for the purposes of spinning flax or hemp, and 
which yarn may be successfully substituted for the manufac- 
turing everysort of cloth, cordage, &c. which is usually made 
from hemp or flax; and this new material is particulatly e4!- 
culated for making twine for fishing-nets, equal to the best 
Dutch twine imported for that purpose, the fibres of the 
nettles being stronger than those of flax, and not so harsh as 
the fibres o hemp. 
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The most favourable condition of the lint, with a view to 
the paper manufactory, is to begin with it after it is hackled; 
in order that the fibres may be divested of the skins which 
inclose them; as, when it is intended to make white paper, 
having gone through that process would greatly facilitate the 
bleaching, and render it more easily disencumbered of the 
gross particles. 

After the lint is bleached, it should be reduced to a proper 
length for paper, and then macerated in water after the man- 
ner of rags, and undergo similar processes till the substance 
is converted into paper, which may be easily accomplished 
by the manufacturers, and the substance of nettles made to 
produce substantial paper of the first quality. 


On the medical Properties of Furze or Whins. 


The utility of furze or whins, as food for cattle, has been 
long known, though probably not sufficiently appreciated; 
but as a medicine it has scarcely been noticed. It may be 
useful therefore to record, that a gentleman, whose veracity 
may be depended upon, found his a much salu levers 
by drinking an infusion of whin or furze blossoms, dried in 
the sun in summer. The infusion was made from a tea-cup 
full of the blossoms, in a tea-pot in the manner of tea, and 
the dose half a tumbler at night; he never had a cough since 
he used this preparation, which he has now taken for fifty 
years; it acts as a diuretic, and by perspiration, and when 
the dose is increased, promotes sleep. Although seventy-five 
years of age, his health is good; his skin is remarkably fine 
and sleek, which he attributes to the use of this medicine. 
He supposes that the young shoots of furze will answer, if 
the blossoms cannot be obtained. 

The gentleman above alluded to, who has been an officer in 
the army, had the care of a troop of horse in Ireland, ata 
time when an epidemical cold detroyed vast numbers of these 

s. He was in so poor a village, that he could get neither 
-bran nor malt for mashes, which were ordered for the horses, 
with sulphur, after bleeding. He therefore ordered the men 
to cut furze, and directed them to give it to the horses, after 
they had beaten it well on the pavement; at first they had to 
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mix it with oats, but in two or three days the horses devoured 
it like clover. By this means they all recovered, though every 
other troop lost two or three, and his was the only troop in 
good condition at the review. 


Cement for Curing Damp Walls. 


The utility of a cement capable of curing damp walls, and 
suitable for use in flooring damp kitchens, and other purposes, 
where the prevention of wet is necessary, will be generally 
acknowledged. The following composition has been suc- 
cessfully used by many persons, who have certified their 
a aan of its efficacy, and it will probably be found a 
valuable remedy. 

Boil two quarts of tar with two ounces of kitchen grease, 
for a quarter of an hour, in an iron pot. Add some of this 
tar to a mixture of slaked lime and powdered glass, which 
have passed through a flour sieve, and been dried completely 
over the fire in an iron pot; in the proportion of two parts of 
lime, and one of glass, till the mixture becomes of the con- 
sistence of thin plaster. 

This cement must be used immediately after being mixed ; 
and therefore it is not proper to mix more of it at a time than 
will coat one square foot of wall, since it quickly becomes 
too hard for use, and continues to increase its hardness for 
three weeks. Great care must also be taken to prevent any 
moisture from mixing with the cement. 

For a wall which is merely damp, it will be sufficient to la 
on one coating of the cement, abaut one-eighth of an inc 
thick; but should the wall be more than damp, or wet, it will 
be necessary to coat it a second time. 

Plaster, made of lime, hair, and plaster of Paris, may be 

afterwards laid on the cement. 
_ This cement, when put in water, will suffer neither an 
increase nor diminution in its weight; and it has the peculiar 
advantage of joining Portland stone, or marble, so as to make 
them as durable as they were prior to the fracture. 
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Cement which resists the action of Fire and Water. 


Take half a pint of milk, mix with it an equal quantity of 
vinegar, so as to coagulate the milk; separate the curds je 
the whey, and mix the latter with the whites of four or five 
eggs, well beaten up. The mixture of these two substances 
being complete, add to them quicklime which has been passed 
through a sieve; make the whole into a thick paste to be of 
the consistency of putty when it is used. 

This cement has been applied to close the fissure of an iron 
cauldron, for the boiling of pitch, and which has been in use 
for five years, without requiring further repairs. 


Method of preparing Paste from Potatoes, for the use of 
Weavers, Bookbinders, Trunkmakers, Upholsterers, &c. 


Take one pound of raw potatoes, well washed from dirt, 
grate them fine on a common tin grater, without paring them, 
with two and a half pints of water, then boil the whole mix- 
ture immediately, and stir it well during the whole time of 
boiling, which should be about two minutes; then remove it 
from the fire, and add to it about half an ounce of finely 
powdered alum, by gradually sprinkling it into the paste, and 
stirring it with a spoon till the whole is perfectly incorpo- 
rated. It will then be fit for use, and forms a beautiful 
transparent paste. 

This paste answers all the purposés of that phands from 
wheaten flour, and may be made at one-third of the cost It 
is easily made free from lumps, and does not admit the air to 
get under the paper like common paste, nor injure the colour. 
It ia free from any offensive smell, and after having been 
exposed to the air for ten or twelve days, it will not appear 
to be in the least changed. One peck of potatoes will make 
upwards of thirty-eight pounds of paste. 
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Uses of the mucilaginous Liquor from Potatoes. 


Take raw potatoes, in the state they are taken out of the 
earth, wash them well, then rub them on a grater over a 
vessel of clean water to a fine pulp; ‘py the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieve into another tub of clean water; let 
the mixture stand till the fine white particles of the potatoes 
are precipitated: then pour the mucilaginous liquor from the 
fecula, and preserve this liquor for use. 

The article to be cleaned should be laid upon a linen cloth 
on a table, and having provided a clean sponge, dip the 
sponge in the esta pie and apply it thus wet upon the 
article to be cleaned, and rub it well upon it with repeated 
portions of the potato-liquor, till the dirt is perfectly sepa- 
rated; wash the article in clean water several times, to remove 
the loose dirt: it is then ready for drying or smoothing. 

Two middle-sized potatoes will be sufficient for a pint of 
water. 

The white fecula which separates in making the mucilagi-_ 
nous liquor, will answer the purpose of tapioca, will make a 
i nourishing food with soup or milk, or serve to make 
starch. 

The coarse pulp, which does not pass the sieve, is of great 
use in cleaning worsted curfains, tapestry, carpets, or other 
coarse goods. 

The mucilaginous liquor of the potatoes will clean all sorts 
of silk, cotton, or se goods, without hurting the texture 
of the article, or spoiling the colour. 

It is also useful m cleansing oil-paintings, or furniture that 
is soiled. 

Dirty painted wainscots may be cleaned by wetting a 
sponge in the liquor, then dipping it m a little fine clean 
sand, and afterwards rubbing the wainscot. 


Method of cleaning Feathers from their Animal Oil. 


, Take for every gallon of clean water one pound of quick- 
Hime; mix them well together, and when the undissolved 
lime is precipitated in fine powder, pour off the clear lime- 
water for use. 
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Put the feathers to be cleaned in another tub, and add to 
them a quantity of the clear lime-water, sufficient to cover 
the feathers about three inches, when well immersed, and 
stirred about therein. 

The feathers, when thoroughly moistened, will sink down, 
and should remain in the lime-water three or four days; after 
which the foul liquor should be separated from them by laying 
them on a sieve. 

The feathers should be afterwards well washed in clean 
water, and dried upog nets; the meshes of which may be 
about the fineness of those of cabbage-nets. 

The feathers must from time to time be shaken upon the 
nets, and as they dry they will fall through the meshes, and 
are to be collected for use. 

The admission of air will be serviceable in the drying; the 
whole process will be completed in about three weeks: after 
being prepared as above mentioned, they will only require 
beating previous to use. 


Method of turning Spheres in Wood. 


This invention applies to the art of turning a truly spherical 
figure between two centres, principally on a large scale, by 
means of the large wheel commonly made use of by turners. 

Prepare of wood as near a cube as may be; plane one side 
true, and guage a line down the middle, from which line the 
centres are at each end found by a pair of compasses. Then 
form the piece to an octagon by taking off the four corners ; 
place it in the lathe, and lay the band on about one-third from 
the end: then strike each end to the exact length of the in- 
tended diameter. With a pair of compasses divide the piece; 
which gives the centre or curve line, and bisects the guage 
stroke; strike it with a chissel, then with a small gouge; by this 
means a groove is made for the band to work in (care being 
taken not to diminish the size of the diameter.) From the mid- 
dle work down each end with a gouge to a round by the eye, or 
with callipers; then take the piece out, and carefully prick 
the second centres, which the guage stroke and curve line 
give: place in the lathe the last pricked centres, and pass the 
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piece round by hand: work down with a small firming 
chissel, in order to form a second curve line, until it bisects 
the first diameter or curve line: then strike the piece to the 
first centres, and work off the remaining wood with a large 
firming chissel, until it becomes flush with the second curve 
line: it may then be polished. Throw off the band, and 
turn round the ball by hand, to work off the groove the band 
aa hia in. 

he turning of the sphere by hand, to work off the groove, 
may be dispensed with, by shifting the rest to the opposite 
side, and reversing the motion of the wheel. To polish the 
remainder, the band will play on the surface of the ball, if 
steadied by the hand. 


A Loom to be worked by Steam or Water. 


A loom having been invented, which may be wrought by 
steam, water, or any other first mover of machinery, and its 
practical value having been ascertained by an extensive trial, it 
will be interesting and useful in this publication, to show what 
has been accomplished in this branch of ingenuity, by a record 
of its properties. A plate of any ordinary size would not be 
adapted to shew with clearness the principles and construction 
of this curious machine; but a working model is in the pos- 
session of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. and 
looms upon this plan possess the following advantages. 

1. From 300 to 400 of them may be worked by one water- 
wheel, or steam-engine, all of which will weave cloth, superior 
to what is done in the common way. 

2. They will go at the rate of 60 shoots in a minute, or two 
yards of a nine-hundred web in an hour. 

3. They will keep regular time in working, stop, and begin 
again, as quickly as a stop watch. 

4. They will keep constantly going, except at the time of 
shifting two shuttles, when the weft on the pirns is done. 

5. In general, no knots need to be tied, and never more 
than one, in place of two, which are requisite, in the common 
ways where a thread breaks. 

- In case the shuttle stops in the shed, the lay will not 
come forward, and the loom will instantly stop working. 

53. VOL. II. 
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7. They will weave proportionally slower, or quicker, ac- 
cording to the breadth and quality of the web, which may be 
the broadest now made. 

8. They may be mounted with a harness, or spot headles, 
to weave any pattern, twilled, striped, &c. 

9. There 1s but one close shed, the same in both breadths, 
and the strain of the working has no effect on the yarn behind 
the rods. 

10. The bore and temples always keep the same proper 
distance. 

1l. There is no time lost in looming, or cutting out the 
cloth; but it is done while the loom is working, after the first 
time. 

12. The weft is well stretched, and exactly even to the 
fabric required. 

13. Every piece of cloth is measured to a straw’s breadth, 
and marked where to be cut, at any given length. 

14. The loom will work backwards, in case of any accident, 
or of one or more shoots missing. 

15. Every thread is as regular on the yarn beam as in the 
cloth, having no more than two threads in the runner. 

16. If a thread should appear too coarse or fine in the web, 
it can be changed, or any stripe altered at pleasure. 

17. They will weave the finest yarn more tenderly, and 
regularly, than any weaver can do with his hands and feet. 

8. When a thread either of warp or weft breaks in it, the 
loum will instantly stop, without stopping any other loom, 
and will give warning by the ringing of a bell. 

19. A loom of this kind occupies only the same space as 
a common loom; the expenses of it will be about half more; 
but this additional expense is more than compensated by the 
various additional machinery employed for preparing the yarn 
for the common loom, and which this loom renders entirely 
unnecessary. 

20. The reeling, winding, warping, beaming, looming, 
combing, dressing, fanning, greasing, drawing bores, shifting 
headles, rods, and temples, which 1s nearly one-half of the 
weaver’s work, together with the general waste accompanying 
them, which is about six per cent. of the value of the yarn; 
and all which occur in the operations of the common loom, do 
not happen with this loom, which, by its single motion, with- 
out further trouble, performs every operation after the spin- 
ning, till the making of the cloth be accomplished; by which, 
independently of the saving of the waste, the expense incurred: 
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for reeling, warping, winding, &c. is saved, amounting to 
above twenty per cent. of the yarn. 

21. The headles, reed, and brushes, will wear longer than 
usual, from the regularity of their motion. 

22. More than one-half of the workmanship will be saved ; 
one weaver and a boy being quite sufficient to manage five 
looms of coarse work, and three or four in fine work. 


The first attempt of the Inventor of the above loom, towards 
constructing such a machine, was made in the year 1789; at 
which time he entered a caveat for a patent, but relinquished 
the idea of obtaining one, and afterwards made many improve- 
ments upon the original plan. In 1796, a report in its vou 
was made by the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures at 
Glasgow; and in 1798, a loom was actually set at work, in 
J. Monteith’s spinning works, at Pollockshaws, four miles 
from Glasgow, which answered so well that a building was 
erected by J. Monteith to hold thirty of the looms, and after- 
wards another to hold two hundred. 


Method of weaving Cloth of extremely fine quality. 


This improved mode of weaving consists in adding more 
thread of the warp within each dent or split of the reed than 
in the common way; for instance, where in the common mode 
there are only two threads in the reed, there are upon this 
plan three or four. 

The weft or shoot is thrown in the common way with a 
single thread. " 

When the cloth is woven and taken out of the loom, it has 
the appearance of se barred or striped, the cane of the reed 
occasioning that part of the cloth struck with it to look thinner, 
owing to the threads of the warp being further apart. 

The cloth is then to be wet in water, and in that state to be 
repeatedly stretched across by the hands backwards and for- 
wards corner-ways ; by this means, the threads which appa- 
rently formed the stripe, or close part of the cloth, separate 
from each other, and become diffused at equal distances. The 
appearance of stripes being entirely removed, the cloth 
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becomes of inconceivable fineness, and extremely regular in 
texture. This operation must in cotton fabrics be performed 
before the cloth goes to the bleach-ground. 

Silk goods, on being taken out of the loom, must be wet 
and well rubbed, as in the common mode of washing, and 
then stretched backwards and forwards, in the manner above 
directed for cotton goods. 

In silk goods the warp and weft may be both alike; in cot- 
ton goods the weft may be softer, but of the same fineness. 

Fine linen cambrics may be made on this plan, much supe- 
sior to any hitherto made in France. 

Though there are three threads within each dent or split of 
the reed, whilst the cloth is weaving, yet the headles or yealds 
lift up the threads alternately throughout the whole breadth 
of the cloth, and there are about 250 shoots in an inch. 

By this improvement, cotton, linen, and silk goods, can be 
made much sooner and finer, than by any method vet disco- 
vered. The Inventor of it made a piece of plain silk cloth, 
from hand-thrown silk in the gum, that contained the amazing 
quantity of 65,536 meshes in one square inch. 

It is impossible to make a reed half so fine as to weave such 
cloth upon the present principles of weaving; and even if that 
could be done, no weaver could make use of it: but upon the 
above plan, which the Inventor asserts he can teach in two 
minutes, as fine cloth may be woven in a twelve hundred reed, 
as by the old mode in a reed of twenty-four hundred, and 
with less rather than more trouble. 


Of the Management of Fir-trees. 


The Duke of Bedford having given orders to have proofs 
collected, with respect to the advantage of pruning and ma- 
naging his fir-plantations, in the neighbourhood of Woburn, 
the result of the examination very clearly evidenced the ad- 
vantage of early and close pruning, and the impropriety of 
leaving timber to the course of nature. 

It will not be questioned, that fir-timber is more valuable 
in proportion as it is fine and straight-grained, and sound; but 
when the tree has been left to the course of nature, the branches 
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of the trunk occasion frequent interruptions of straightness of 
grain, and often decaying early, the mischief commencing 
almost at the centre, 1s continued to the circumference of the 
tree, however long it may stand. Nor is the defect of grain, 
or merely a knot, the whole of the evil, but a projecting dead 
branch lets in wet to the heart of the tree, and the part of it 
which is inclosed by the growth of the tree, produces what 
workmen call a dead knot. But when the branches that can 
be dispensed with are cut off close to the trunk, they are 
inclosed while living, and the knot. is small, at the same time 
that the wood is perfectly sound. 

From every authority or observation, there ean be no doubt 
that all firs should be planted thick ; not more than four or 
five feet apart. 

Where firs of the same kind are planted together, there is 
less loss of plants from one sort overgrowing and destroying 
the others; consequently it appears advisable to plant all the 
different sorts by themselves. If any admixture be admitted, 
the Scotch and larch may best succeed: but this is not cer- 
tain, and they will certainly be best separate on two accounts ; 
first, because they are not so likely to injure each other; and 
secondly, the larch may be put into the ground best suited to 
it, and the Scotch the same. 

In making plantations of any particular sort, it may be right 
to have a few spruce, or other sorts, on the outside to prevent 
mischief from sudden gusts of wind; but if the situation is 
not subject to such gusts, the spruce had better be omitted, 
being mechanical agents only, and by excluding the sun and 
air they act against the operation of nature. 

In these hints, ornament is not considered; if such be 
wanted, and profit also, then the spruce, larch, silver, and 
some other, may be combined. 

From some years’ observations on’ pruning and the effects 
thereof, it appears certain that fir-trees, at a certain age, 
should be pruned to a certain height; and to regulate this 
operation, the following rule is recommended: The pruning 
to commence when the trees are six years old, or when there 
is discernable five tier of boughs and the shoot; the three 
lower tier of boughs are then to be taken off. After this first 
pruning, the trees to be let alone for four or five years, and 
then, and at every succeeding four or five years, the pruning 
to be repeated, till the stem of the tree be clear to forty feet 
high; after which, as to pruning, it mav be left to nature. 
The rule for the height of pruning, after the first time, to be 
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half the extreme height of the tree, till it attains twenty years’ 
growth; and after that time, half the height of the tree, and 
as many feet more as it is inches in diameter at four feet from 
the ground. This pruning is known, from repeated observa- 
tions, not to be excessive, and the rule is calculated to check 
the too tapering top, and strengthen the slender bottom, by 
carrying the pruning to a greater proportionate degree, in a 
ratio compounded of the height and bottom bulk; and by 
this rule, 1t may be observed, that the trees will be at top 
clothed with somewhat less than half their branches. The 
proper time for pruning is between September and April; and 
the tool to be used, the saw. 

Orderly thianing the trees at certain periods is the next 
essential to pruning; and for this purpose observations have 
been made on the most orderly sid thriving plantations; and 
the following simple rule is recommended: Keep the distance 
of the trees from each other equal to one-fifth of their height. 
In the application of this rule for thinning, it is evident that 
each individual tree can never be made to comply; for the ori- 
ginal distance (even if planted in the most nae order) will 
allow only of certain modifications, by taking out every other 
tree, and so on; but even if the obtaining of such equal dis- 
tance were practicable, experience would show that another 
way should be preferred, of which the eye must be the judge, 
by taking out such trees as are least thriving, stand nearest 
another good tree, &c. &c.; at the same time keeping in view 
the rule prescribed. By measuring a chain square, or any 
quantity of land, and counting the trees thereon; then trying 
the height of two or three trees in that quarter, and taking 
one-fifth of such distance, it would be adie seen how many 
trees should be contained in the piece measured: or the prac- 
tice may more simply be regulated, by taking the distance of 
eight or ten trees added together, the average of which should 
be equal to a fifth of the height of the trees. 

The Author has for years known the expense, and produce 
from trimming only, and finds that in Bedfordshire the pro- 
duce doubly repays the expense; and though some experi- 
mentists may differ from him, or time may shew some reason 
for deviating from his rule, yet it is presumed that all 
will agree that some simple system is advisable, instead of 
having plantations and woods mismanaged, to the great loss 
of the community and the proprietors. 

In the common course of gardening, it 1s understood that 
pruning invigorates the tree; that trimming off the side 
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branches makes the upright ones shoot the stronger; and by 
cutting out the dead and decayed wood, the tree is kept alive. 
Some of this doctrine will certainly apply to the tribe of the 
firs; it will certainly substitute clean wood for knots, and of 
all this treatment, from their particular uses, they of all other 
trees stand most in need, and will be most improved by it. 
And should it be admitted that hke treatment would on the 
fir, as well as other trees, produce the like effect, it would 
lead to a well-grounded expectation that, as well as producing 
clearness from knots, straightness and length, the same opera- 
tion would advance the quality nearer to that of foreign fir: 
for it may be traced, that where trees are tall, and clear of 
boughs or knots, the whole substance of the wood is better 
and of finer grain. The reason may probably be inferred from 
the sap having farther to rise and descend, and having no 
boughs to divert or delay it, the circulation must be more fine 
and rapid, most increase be left in the neighbourhood of the 
boughs at the top of the tree, and least on the sides at the 
lowe part; consequently adding to the length of the head, and 
rendering more fine each annual increase to the body; thereby 
producing a close-grained, clean, long, and regular, easy- 
tapering piece of timber; instead of a coarse-grained, short, 
sudden-tapering trunk, with a quantity of boughs and knots. 

The foregoing observations and rules are meant to apply to 
fir-timber only, but to a certain degree they may be applied to 
other timber; though by no means to the same extent or age. 
But if applied as far as the first fourteen years of their growth, 
and then the pruning altogether omitted, and the thinnin 
out very much increased, any plantation would be rendered 
much more valuable than if left entirely to nature. 


Machine for cutting Roots for Cattle, Articles for Dyers’ 
Use, or for culinary Purposes. 


In this machine there are five knives, which are let in an 
iron plate, and the latter is screwed to the working bar. 

The knives are fastened by bolts passing through them, 
close under and above the iron plate. 

The sliding plate is for the purpose of Rapeve the meat 
from being scattered; and to this plate are added scrapers, 
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which are screwed underneath, for the purpose of clearing 
the knives at every stroke. 

A spring raises the knives, and enables any person to chop 
at least twenty times as much meat in the same time as can 
be done by the common mode. 

The length of the knives being equal to the breadth of the 
trough, no meat can possibly escape the knives, nor will the 
meat require so much turning as is usually wanted. When it 
does require turning, it 1s easily done by alternately pressing 
the knives at either end of the trough, sliding them towards 
the middle. 

When the meat is sufficiently chopped, the bar to which 
the knives are fixed may be lifted entirely free from the 
sliding plate, by taking the pin out of the guide. Indeed the 
whole of the moving apparatus may be turned in any direc- 
tion as occasion may require. 

This machine is particularly well calculated for chopping 
sausage-meat; and though its value in this respect may appear 
inconsiderable, yet the great demand in most towns for that 
article, and the many hands it requires to make the meat fit 
for use, 1s not generally known. Many of the sausage-makers 
employ four or five men constantly in this business, and fre- 
quently three or four hundred-weight of meat is cut up by one 
house in a day. 

The machine is also applicable for cutting fat, suet, &c. 
previous to rendering them into tallow; likewise to chopping 
madder and other roots for calico-printers, or as used in their 
recent state fordyers; and for dividing potatoes, carrots, and 
other esculent roots, for farmers in feeding cattle. 

That this machine is simple, and that the expense of con- 
structing it will be moderate, will be admitted on examining 
it as represented in plate XCV, fig.1. The meat is put into a 
wooden trough AA, which is a segment of a circle; its form 
is more clearly shown detached at fig. 2. This trough is fixed 
upon a triangular frame, supported by four legs, about the 
height of a common work-bench. 

A short axis, a, is fitted to the angle of the frame, and is 
the centre from which the circle of the trough is struck; it is 
made forked at the top, to form a joint for the end of the 
lever B, shown separately at fig. 3,) having the five knives, 
6, for chopping the meat, fixed to it. 

At D are two pieces of wood, through one end of which 
the centre pin of the lever B passes, and thus connects them 
with the axis @ at the other end; they carry a piece of iron 
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plate F, whieh has five narrow openings made through,it to 

receive the five knives fixed on the lever B. This iron plate 

always rests upon the edge of the trough A, and acta so ag to 

i off the meat, &c. which would atherwige adhere to the 
ives. 

The knives are prevented from rising, so as to be quite 
lifted out of the openings in the plate F, by the wire-pin C, 
put progr the small pieces of wood fixed to the pieces of 
wood D. 

A spring / is fixed to the axis a, and presses on the under 
side of the lever B, to raise it up, that the chopping may be 
performed the more speedily, as the hand has only to force 
down, the knives being raised by the spring. The knives are 
, worked by the lever continually backwards and forwards, so 
that the article contained in the trough is in every part ex- 
posed to their action. 

When the knives require grinding, any one may be taken 
out by removing two iron pins. Each knife has two tenons, 
as shown at X, fig. 4, passing through corresponding mortises 
made in a piece of wood fixed under the lever B. The two 
pins pass through those tenons, and thus hold the knives in 
their places. The bottom of the trough A ia held in by 
screws, 80 that it can be taken out and planed flat when worn 
by the action of the knives. 

The perforated plate F, is shown separately in figs. 5 and 6. 


A Machine for Washing Potatoes, and other esculent 
Roots, for feeding Cattle. 


This machine is shown in plate XCV, fig. 7. The potatoes 
are put into a cylinder or lantern AA, formed of two circular 
boards, and a number of staves connecting them. Six of these 
staves are connected at the ends of two pieces of wood, so 
that they can be opened as a door, to put in or take out the 
potatoes. The cylinder turns round in a trough BB, filled 
with water, and supported on four legs. On the end of the 
axis of the cylinder, two pulleys, one of which is shown sepa- 
rately at D, are loosely fitted; these are intended for the 
cylinder to move upon when full of potatoes; they run upon 
a swinging frame EE, which rests on centres at FF. en 
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ie lowhy piids of ‘the fraint aré puted down, the other ‘ent tt 
dp, Hifting the cylinder dott of ‘the seb BS; wheh'the 

fou | Of thé frame becomes ‘the towest, the cylinder ¥ 
On its wheels D, ti it is Over ‘the ‘hopper or Wovtten 
funnel G, under which is placed a wheelbarrow or basket to 
Mebive the clean potatoes. The door of the cylinder is now 
éd, and the contents turned out through the hopper into 

é véssel beneath it. When the frame is in this situation, the 
iron rods H, which are jointed to the short ends of the levers, 
forin ‘stops to the farther descent of the frame. 

When Fresh quantities of potatoes are to be washed, they 
até thrown in at the door of the cylinder, which is then shut 
tP, ‘and ‘kept shut by two small boits. The end of the frame 

is then raised up, 80 as to make the short end the ‘lowest, 
wall the cylinder runs down on its wheels D over the trough 
B, till it 18 stopped by two iron prongs fixed on the end of 
the framie E; the cylinder is then suffered to fall down into 
the ‘trough, and the potatoes, &c. are washed by turning it 
round By its handle K ; a is a plug ‘to let out the foul water. 

Any person who has seen the laborious and imperfect mode 
‘of washing potatoes in a tub, as practised m London, will be 
convinced of the utility of this machine, not only for expedi- 
tion, but for preserving the potatoes from being injured by 
bruises, and from being water-soaked and spoiled, by too 
long an immersion in water. 

ith one of these machines, a man, and a boy ten years 
old, will wash, with great facility, twenty bushels of potatoes 
in an hour, or a man alone will do half the quantity. If the 
soil should be particularly adhesive, the heads of a couple of 
old heath or birch brooms, put into the cylinder, will effec- 
tualty disengage'it from the eyes of the potatoes; and as the 
dirt separates, it falls to the bottom of the’water im the vessel 
under the cylinder. 
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Tadl's invention to prevent the dragying of 'doore oyer carpets. 


Method of preventing Doors prem dragging on Canpets. 


By means of this invention, the current ‘of cold air which 
erjters under doors that are net close to the carpets under. 
neath théni, may be effectually prevented, at the ‘samo’ time 
that the door, when opened, will pass over the carpet with 
ease; the necessity for screw-rising binges 1s obviated, and 
less expense incurred than for ether contrivances to effeet 
the same purpose. A slip of well-seasoned beech-wood, 
equal in Iength to the width of the door, one inch and a 
quate? wide, and half an ineh thick, is covered with green | 
cloth on the inside, and hung to the bottom of the door wi 
three small brass hinges; it is drawn up by a concealed spring 
as the door opens, and is forced down when the door shuts, 
by one end of it, which is semicircular, pressing upen a cpp- 
cave semicircular piece of hard beech-wood, fastened at the 
bottom of the door-case, and which holds it down close 46 
the floor or carpet, so as to exclude the air from entering 
under it. 

The door to which this invention is to be applied, must be 
cut away, so that it may be about an inch and a quarter above 
the floor; this allows sufficient room for the door to open over 
any carpet. a 6 de, figs. 2 and 3, plate XCVII, exhibit a sec- 
tion of the slip of wood, by which the opening thus made 
under the door is to be closed. 

Fig. 1, is a perspective view of the bottom of the door, 
with the invention annexed to it. 

Fig. 2, is a section across the door when closed. 

Fig. 3, isa view of the edge of the door when open. 

Fig. 4, is a section supposed to be made by cutting the 
door in two parts, edgeways. 

The hinges on which the slip turns are fixed to the edge. 
In figs. 2 and 3, from a to b is exactly one inch and a quaster, 
so that when the ruler is turned down upon the hinges, it 
reaches the floor AA, as in fig. 2; in the other direction, a d, 
it is much less, being only half an inch, so that when it ig 
turned up under the door, as in fig. 3, it leaves three quarters 
of an inch clear of the floor. 

It now remains to show how the ruler is turned up or down. 
it has always a tendency to rise up into the state of fig. 3, 

the actién of a steel wire-spring, shown in figs 2 and 4, 
ich is concealed in a rebate cut in the bottom of the deor. 
One end of the wire is screwed fast to the door at f, the ether 
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is inserted into an eye fastened into the slip atg, to throw itdown 
into the position of figs.2 and 4. The end h, fig. 4, of the slip 
farthest from the hinges of the door, is cut into a semicircle, 
as seen in fig.3. When the door is just closed, this semicircle 
is received into a fixed concave semicircle k, fig.3, cut in the 
end of a piece of wood & /, made fast to the door-case; the 
end m l, fig. 3, represents the plane of the door when shut, 
and p p, part of the door seen edgeways. As the door in 
shutting moves from p to m, the semicircular end of the slip 
a bde, presses against the end of the piece k/; and as the 
door proceeds, it turns down as in fig. 2, so that by the time 
the door is shut, the slip is turned quite down. The edge 
e 6 of the slip is cut into a segment of a circle struck from 
the hinges on which it turns. 

The perspective view in fig. 1, shows that this contrivance, 
applied to cat door, will not offend the eye, as it can scarcely 
be distinguished from an ordinary door. In fig. 1, k shows 
the concave semicircle of the piece of wood fastened to the 
door-case, in which the semicircular end of the slip a is to 
be received. 


An Instrument called a Trocar and Canula, for dis- 
charging the Air from the Stomachs of Cattle that have 
been overfed with moist Clover-grass. 


When cattle have been overfed upon moist clover-grass, 
their stomachs become distended by the air extricated from 
the grass they have taken, and in this state they are said to 
be gorged or hoven; and where speedy relief is not adminis- 
tered, great numbers of them perish. The instrument for per- 
forming the operation by which this complaint may be 
removed, is an adaptation of the trocar or canula used by sur- 
geons, and in every instance in which it has been tried, it has 
proved a safe, easy, and effectual remedy. 

The method of using the trocar, is to penetrate with it, 
through the hide of the beast, to the paunch on the near side, 
about six inches from the backbone, at an equal distance from 
the last rib and from the hip bone: then to withdraw the 
trocar, and to leave the painila in the wound, until the air 
which the paunch contained has escaped. The canula may 
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then be taken out, and the wound covered witn a plaster of 
common pitch, spread on brown paper, about the size of a 
crown piece. All the danger incidental to the common mode 
of stabbing with the knife is effectually prevented, by the 
canula being left in the incision when the trocar is withdrawn. 
A feeding ox will thrive as well after the operation as if it 
had never been affected by the disorder. Cows in calf are in 
no danger from its use; and it has been found particularly 
beneficial in preserving rearing calves, and young cattle, 
when afflicted with this disorder, which has heretofore been 
fatal to great numbers of them. 

The small expense of the instrument, its portability, the 
ease with which it can be used by an individual, its safety 
and efficacy in use, will doubtless recommend it to general 
adoption. It is represented in plate XCVII. figs. 5 to 8. 

Fig. 5 shows the instrument complete. The blade of the 
trocar, a a, fig. 8, is of steel, fixed in a wooden handle 6 bd. 
The shape of the blade of the trocar is elliptical, as shown in 
the end view of the canula, fig. 7. The canula, or sheath e e, 
figs. 5 and 6, is an elliptical tube, which exactly fits the blade 
of the trocar; ff is a concave circular plate, fixed at the end 
of the canula, forming a hilt, to prevent the instrument from 
giving too deep a wound when used: the end ¢g of the canula 
is formed with a sharp edge, that it may not obstruct the pas- 
sage of the instrument. The figures are on a scale of one 
inch to two inches and a half; in figs. 5 and 6 the trocar and 
canula are shown edgeways, or in the shortest diameter of the 
ellipse ; in fig. 8, the trocar is shown flat, or presents to the 
eye its longest transverse diameter. 


A swivel-headed Churn-Staff, to facilitate the making of 
Butter. 


The improved churn diminishes the labour of churning ina 
much Saeed degree than could be supposed, from a slight 
view of its simplicity and vl saan inconsiderable deviation 
from the common churn-staff; but it passes with much more 
ease through the cream, and must be worked more slowly 
than the common churn-staff, or it will be found to churn 
the cream too fast. 
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Fig. 11, plate XCVII, 28 a section of the churn in a posi- 
tion for working, and figs. Qand 10 are enlarged views of the 
head of the churn-staff. 

In fig. 1], FG is the lid of the churn, KL, the staff, and HI 
the wings or heaters. It is only the part H] which differs 
from the common churn; it consists af four wings or vanes, 
MNOP, fig. 9, firmly fixed together; and turning freely ona 
pin driven into the end of the churn-staff. The flat part of 
each vane is cut, so as to be inclined to the plane on which 
all four lie, in the same manner as the sails of a windmill, and 
which is fully shown by figs. 9 and 10. When the beater is 
moved up and down through the cream, its action upon the 
oblique vane causes it to turn round upon the pin above men- 
tioned as a centre. 

In fig. 11, 2 is a small bolt sliding in a groove made in the 
churn-staff KL; its end enters a hole 6, fig. 9, made in one of 
the vanes; when this bolt is pushed down, it prevents the 
vanes from turning round, for the purpose of collecting the 
butter together at the top of the butter-milk, when the churn- 
ing 18 finished. 

he Inventor tried the effects of the beaters in a variety of 
forms: with six wings the labour was less relieved; and the 
same effect followed the giving of less bevel to the ends of 
the wings; with more bevel, the wings passed through the 
cream without producing the pore effect. Experience 
evinced that it is best to have four wings from six to seven 
inches in length from the centre, according to the size of the 
churn, from two and a half to three inches in breadth, made 
lane in the centre or middle, about the fourth part of their 
ength, and then regularly bevelled off, so that the extreme 
point shall form an angle of about 45 degrees with the plane 
of the middle. The plane part acts with its usual force upon 
the middle of the body of the milk; and the points turning 
rapidly round, give a compound alternating motion to the 
whole, without in the least splashing or throwing over the 
cream as in the common mode. 

The small bolt a, fig. 11, which is used to prevent the vanes 
from turning round, whilst the butter is collected from the 
milk, may be made of wood. 
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Method of preserving Fruit without Sugar. 


The utility of preserving the fruit produced by our gardens 
and orchards, is well known and acknowledyed ; but the ex- 
pense of sugar, purchased and used at the same time as the 
fruit, is so considerable as to prevent many families from 
availing themselves of this provision for the less bountiful 
season of the year, to the extent they could wish; and in 
plentiful years, much fruit is on this account almost thrown 
away. The following successful method of preserving fruit 
without sugar, and so as to preserve the natural flavours of 
the different kinds, will, it is therefore presumed, be exten- 
sively adopted in proportion as it becomes known. 


PROCESS. 


The bottles to be used for small fruit, such as gooseberries, 
currants, cherries, and raspberries, may be selected from the 
widest necked of those used for wine or porter, as bottles of 
this description may be procured at a much cheaper rate than 
what are eee called gooseberry bottles. Having in the 
first place had them properly cleaned, and the fruit, which 
should not be too ripe, being ready picked, fill with the fruit 
as many of them as are to he done at the same time, till the 
will hold no more, allowing for the depth to which the cor 
will reach; and in filling, the bottles should frequently he 
shaken, to make the fruit lie close. When filled, put a cork 
into each bottle, but only with a light pressure, and then pro- 
ceed to scald the fruit. This operation may be performed 
over a slow fire, either in a copper, or large kettle, or sauce- 
pan, first putting a coarse cloth of any sort at the bottom of 
the vessel used, to prevent the heat of the fire from cracking 
the bottles. The copper must be filled with cold water to 
such a depth as will nearly cover the bottles, which must 
be put into the water rather in a slanting direction till they 
reach the bottom, in order to expel the air that might other- 
wise lodge in the cavity at the bottom of them. 

The bottles should not touch the bottom or sides of the 
copper, as that circumstance might occasion their bursting. 
The heat of the fire should be such as gradually to raise the 
water in the copper to the temperature of 160 or 170 degrees 
by a brewing thermometer, in the course of about three quar- 
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ters of an hour. For want of an instrument of this kind, the 

roper temperature may be determined by a finger, to which 
it will feel very hot, but will not scald. If the water in the 
copper should become too hot, a little cold water must be 
added to it; and when it has acquired the proper degree of 
heat, it must be kept at it as steadily as possible, for about 
an hour, but not longer, as a greater heat, or a longer time, 
is liable to crack the fruit. 

As soon as the fruit is properly scalded, take the bottles, 
one at a time, out of the copper, and fill them up, to within 
an inch of the place to which the cork will reach, with boiling 
water, kept in readiness for the parpere: and which may be 
very ay aahdair tara poured into them from a tea-kettle. Cork 
them immediately, pane the corks down gradually, but 
making them very tight. In driving the corks, the bottles 
must not be shaken, as that might cause the hot water to 
break them. 

When the bottles are corked, lay them on their side, which 
will cause the corks to swell, and prevent the air from escap- 
ing. When cold, they may be removed to any convenient 
place, always observing to let them lie on thei side, until 
required for use. During the first month or two, it is neces- 
sary to turn the bottles a little round once or twice a week, 
to prevent the fermentation that will arise in some fruits from 
forming into a crust; the turning of the bottles keeps the 
fruit moist with water, and no mould will ever take place. 
After the first two months, it will be quite sufficient to turn 
the bottles a little round once or twice a month. 

In getting out the fruit, the inconvenience which 1s apt to 
attend the use of narrow-necked bottles may be obviated, by 
employing a bent wire, or small iron meat-skewer, the liquor 
being first poured out into a basin. As this liquor is pata te 
impregnated with the virtues of the fruit, it is very suitable 
for putting into pies, tarts, or puddings, instead of water, and 
when béiled up with a little sugar, it forms a very rich and 
agreeable syrup. 

There is reason to believe, that fruit thus aaa might 
with great advantage be rendered an article of store for oa 
ping and exportation; if this should be attempted, it would 

e easy to increase the facility of preparing large quantities, 
and probably the best method of heating great numbers of 
bottles at once, would be by means of steam 
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Machine for raising large Stones out of the Earth. 


The clearing of land from large stones generally proves a 
very expensive undertaking, from the time required to remove 
the earth surrounding tham, and the number of men who must 
be in readiness to raise them as soon as this is accomplished, 
unless blasting be resorted to, which requires fewer hands, but 
is not on the whole less eapensive. By the machine described 
in this article, no digging away of the earth is required, no 
blasting is employed, and two men will take as many stones out 
of the ground m one day, as would require twelve men, in the 
ordinary modes of procedure; and when the stones are from 
two to four tons each in weight, two men will raise as many 
as twenty in the usual way. Stones of four tons weight or 
upwards may be raised out of the earth in the space of five or 
ten minutes, by two men, without any previous digging or 
removal of the soil. 

The machine, in its general construction, resembles those 
used by masons, for raising the stones used in building, and the 
tackle is similar to theirs, for exerting the necessary power. 
But the means by which the tackle is fastened, is the simplest 
and most easily apphed that can be imagined, consisting merely 
ofa eylindrical iron plug, which is driven into a hole made in 
the stone to be raised. 

In tig. 1, plate NCVIII, K shows the upper part of astone 
nearly buried in the earth, having a hole made in it three inches 
and a half deep, and one inch in diameter, by means of a nuner’s 
jumper: the cylindrical tail of the plug a, (figs. 2, 3, and 4,) 
which 1s of the same size, is diiven fast into it, by means of a 
hammer applied upon the head of the plugatG. This plug, in 
its whole length, is nine inches, and has a hole made in its broad 
part H, through which the oval iron ring B passes easily, and 
on which the plug can move backwards and forwards, when 
the ring is hung upon the hook of the lower pulley of the lifting 
tackle. 

CCCC, represents the four legs or framework of the qua- 
drangle; D, a five-fold tackle, with blocks ten inches in 
diameter; E, a roller seven inches in diameter, turned by two 
long iron levers 6 5. 

"The handle I is used as a safeguard, and to assist in regue 
lating the power of the levers. 
5), VOL. I. 3B 
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In fig. 1, the plug A 1s shown fixed in a stone K, ready 

to draw it out of the ground, by means of the lifting tackle. 
The hinder legs of the quadrangle are made to close in 

between the fore-legs, for the convenience of carriage. 


J.C. Curwen, M. P. bears ample testimony to the ease with 
which the largest stones are lifted up by this machine, with 
which he had seen four men lift a stone of fivetons. There is 
no difficulty in cutting the stone to receive the plug ; the only 
care is not to make the hole too large. It is not easy to explain 
the theory of the action of the plug; the least stroke laterally 
disengages the stone. In many situations the machine is likely 
to be of great use, not only in drawing stones out of the ground, 
but in making weirs and embankments, where the stones are 
only to be lifted a moderate height. He exhibited 1t to numbers 
of persons, who could not believe its power till they saw it tried. 
One of his farmers in Westmoreland had made great use of one, 
and spoke of it in high terms. Tle is convinced of its power 
to raise any stone not exceeding five tons in weight, and it is 
generally of importance to preserve large stones entire. Adding 
wheels to the machine, or having it upon a sledge, would mate- 
rially save time and trouble in removing it. He purposed the 
following summer to employ it in lifting the large stones for 
making an embankment against the sea. He does not consider 
it advisable to employ the plug of this machine for soft stones, 
nor to raise the stones employed in buildings, because of its 
being so easily disengaged by any lateral blow. 

Robert Wright, of Rose Gill Hall, near Shap, Westmore- 
land, having been requested to give his opinion of the utility of 
the plan of raising stones by this machine, stated, that the plug 
he used was about six inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
in diameter ; it required a hole of its own size, only two inches 
deep. The plug is to be driven in a little short of the bottom, 
and will raise a stone of six or eight tons, with the assistance, 
of three men, in the course of ten minutes after the hole is 
prepared. He believed that three men, with this machine, 
would clear the ground of large stones in less time, and more 
effectually, then twelve men by any other method within his 
knowledge. The plug should be made of good beaten iron. 
The simplicity snd shes ness of the whole apparatus was a 
great object, as a good plug of the size used by him, will only 
cost two shillings and sixpence. 
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The possessor of a machine, of the above description, may 
occasionally wish to extend its use to the raising of stones con- 
siderably above the level of the ground, without incurring the 
risk of accidents which might dislodge the stones from the 
simple plug: he may also wish to raise large stones of a soft 
texture, such as most descriptions of sandstone, in which the 
simple plug could not be wedged sufficiently tight. In these 
cases, the compound plug, fig. 5, may be employed, and will 
be found effectually to answer the purpose intended. It consists 
of three bars of iron, a bc, joined together by a bolt d, passing 
through them. The stone to be raised must have a hole made 
in it, nearly of a dove-tail shape, and correspondent to that of 
the lower part of the three bars when united. To get these 
bars into the situation cut for them in the stone, they must be 
separated by unscrewing the nut e, and taking out the bolt d, 
the two outside bars a 6 must then be put into the hole, after 
which the middle one, c, may be thrust down between them ; 
the bolt d being put through them, and the nut e screwed on, 
they have all the effect of one bar, dovetailed into the stone, the 
lifting of which is thus rendered perfectly certain and secure. 
In ordinary cases it is not requisite to use the nut on the end 
of the bolt, which, when in its place and in use, is not liable 
to be disengaged. 


Improved Tran-plates, for Carriages on Raut Roads. 


The method of laying rails or tram-plates, described in this 
essay, has received the entire approbation of professional men, 
experienced in the practice it is designed to improve. Rail-roads 
are daily increasing, from the great advantage they afford to those 
manufactories connected with mines and minerals, particularly 
to collieries. They also promote agriculture, by occasioning 
lime to be brought trom places almost inaccessible by any other 
means, or from whence it could not be otherwise brought on 
moderate terms. If ever any one mode of conveyance super- 
sede all others, it seems most likely to be effected by the 
perfection of the rail-road system, a system which is already 
so valuable, that every invention directly tending to advance 
it is of national importance. 

The new tram-plates, represented by figs. 6 and 7, plate 
XCVII, are fastened by means of a tenon and mortise AB, 
each having a correspondent bevel, just sufficient to keep the 
end from rising up, so that the head of one plate confines the 
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end of ‘the other; by this means, the workmen are obliged to 
form their road in right lines, and maintain perfect levels, as 
the mortise and tenon confines them to the exactness required 
for a perfect road. Curves, or any given segment, may be 
formed with the same nicety, by having two bevel rails or plates 
made for such purposes. 

Fig. 7. a side view or longitudinal section of the two plates 
placed on their stone blocks or sleepers EFG, showing three 
plugs in dotted lines, two bevelled, the other perpen icular, 
cast in the stop rail or plate, which is so called as it prevents the 
other from moving, and when taken up releases all those be- 
tween the stop platen: twenty-five yards of rail-road, made 
with these plates, may be taken up and replaced within ten 
minutes. The plugs in dotted lines are shown in their proper 
positions within the sleepers EFG. 

The usual length of a tram-plate is three feet; the flanch or 
outside edge H, about one meh and a half high; the sole or 
bed I, from three inches and a half to four snakes broad, and 
three-fourths of an inch thick ; but these dimensions may be 
varied according to circumstances. The most approved weight 
has been 14 pounds to the foot, or 42 pounds to the plate. 
The ends from which the plugs project, and to which the tenons 
and mortises fasten, should be one-fourth of an inch thicker 
than the other part of the plate. 

Fig. 8, AB show the under part of the tenon and mortise, 
and the form of one of the sloping or bevel plugs. 

The diameter of the plug near the shoulder 1s one inch and 
three quarters, reducing to one inch; its length two inches and 
a half, forming an angle of eight degrees ; the plate from which 
it projects is countersunk, so that the shoulder of the plug may 
not receive any sharp pressure, or prevent the plate from pater d 
a perfect bearing. There is a small groove in the whole lengt 
of the exterior of each plug, to admit a wire to pass to its 
extremity, to draw the plug out, if broken by any accident ; 
also to admit the expansion of water, in case of severe frost. 

The blocks or sleepers EFG, on which the tram-plates are 
placed, should by no means be less than 120 pounds each in 
weight, but shoul” be heavier on some kinds of ground: the 
depth of the hole forthe plug should be three inches, and worked 
according to the inclination of the plug, for which purpose the 
stone-mason should have a standard cast-iron gauge ; there 
should be projections, K, cast with the flanch or outside ed 
of the tram- late, as shown at fig. 6, te make the plates lie 
firmly on their sleepers. 
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Fig. 9, is the section of one of the ends of a tram-plate, in 
which H shows the flanch or upright edge; I the flat part or 
sole on which the wheels of the waggons run; D one of the 

lugs; K the projection behind the flanch to make the plate 
ie rmniy on the blocks. 

The advantage of laying plates on the above principle is 
obvious: the blocks, once put in their places, never sink below 
their intended level, the act of driving either nail or plug (which 
requires a considerable degree of force, and frequently destroys 
the level of the road) being here unnecessary. In the common 
mode of making rail-roads, from the irregularity of nails, 
particularly in forming their heads, few can be driven exactly 
even with the plate; and if this be not done, they are per- 
petually obstructing the passage of the waggon ; the workmen 
frequently not proportioning their holes an plugs to the hole 
in the block, also occasions considerable breakage; the exer- 
tion necessary to fix a rail or plate completely, is great, and 
numbers of plates, particularly when the iron is short or brittle, 
are broken near the mortises by missing the stroke of the 
hammer. 


ADVANTAGE GAINED IN LAYING THE NEW TRAM-=-PLATES, 
IN COMPARISON WIU1H O'rHER MODES. 


~ & dad. 
Nails used in a mile, 3520 of 3 in the pound, 19 11 0 
at 4d. per Ib... cc cee ceeee ce veccccsene t 
Nails lost or defective, computed at permile.... 1 0 0 
Plugs with their loss,..... cee cece eceeees oe 6 5 O 
Breakage of rails, average from experience.... 710 0 
Lessened labour of block-laying, calculated os 1413 4 
only 2d. per yard ..c.cecccccsccccccce 
Breakage of blocks...... cc. ccececcescccnes -- 1 0 0 





ED 


Saving in the first cost per mile.. £49 19 4 


This calculation does not take in the annual loss of nails, 
oy theft or otherwise, and breaking of blocks, or the saving of 
the new plan would appear still more considerable. 

Inlaying down arail-road,a stop rail, having a perpendicular 
plug, as H, fig. 9, should be placed at every thirty yards, in 
which distance repairs may be made in ten minutes, that in the 
common way frequently require twice that time, exclusive of 
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disturbing in some measure the line of road. All the new tram- 
plates have a certain degree of play, which is absolutely neces- 
ant to obviate the breakage that occurs when they are fixed 
with nails and plugs. 

It may be proper to remark, that the improved tram-plates 
are cast with as much facility as any other which have hitherto 
been used. 


The Mole-plough for the temporary Draining of Land. 


It frequently happens that lands are too wet except at 
particular times of the year, or when to be applied for particular 
purposes, or inseasons unusually rainy. Such lands are almost 
of equal value with those most favourably situated, ifwhen found 
too wet, they are drained expeditiously, cheaply, and without 
materially breaking the surface; and this may be done very 
effectually by means of the plough described in this article. 

This machine receives the name of mcoie-plough, because it 
hollows the earth, with scarcely any perceptible trace upon 
the surface. 

A, plate XCVITI, fig. 10, the handle, for only one is used, 
mortised into the beam at 0. 

CC, the beam. 

D, the coulter, held fast, in the usual manner, by wedges. 

E, the cone or mole, of cast iron, having an upright piece 
of bar iron fastened to it, which passing through the beam at 
f, is tightened by wedges; and the pin g being put through one 
of the holes in the upright bar, serves to regulate the depth of 
the cavity below the surface of the land. 

H, the copse, by which the cattle draw. 

Previous to this plough being shown to the Society of 
Arts, &c. it had been used for three years in Sutton Park, 
for John Webbe Weston, esq. and had been found to answer 
every purpose of underground draining, without breaking the 
surface any further than by drawing along a thin coulter, the 
mark of which disappears in a few days. A man and a boy, 
with four horses, may drain thirty acres in a day, provided there 
is an open grip or ditch cut at the lower side of the ground to 
be thus drained, in order to receive the water from those small 
eavities which the plough forms in the ground, at the depth of 
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twelve inches or more. The method of using it is, to go down 
and up, at the distance of fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet, as the 
land may require. This applies equally to grass land, to turnip 
ground where it is too wet for the sheep to be fed off, and 
to land that is too wet to sow; it remedies the evil in a ver 
short time, provided there is some declivity in the ground. 
The best time for the operation, in grass land, is in October 
or November, when the land has received moisture enough 
for the plough to work, and not so much as to injure the land, 
or render it soft. 

J. W. Weston, of Sutton Place, in a letter to the Society 
of Arts, &c. observes, that too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of the mole-plough, for the purpose of tempora 
draining, where that operation is useful, as is the case with 
great part of his grass land, which is on a declivity, and is too 
wet only inthe autumn and winter, after great falls of rain and 
snow. Being free from land springs, he conceived it improper 
to be underdrained in the usual way, as thereby the moisture 
necessary for its producing a crop of grass would be carried off 
equally at all seasons. The soil is very hight, but not sandy, to 
the depth of from nine to eighteen inches, or more; and under- 
neath is a strong clay, which renders the ground absolutely 
poachy in winter: but, from the use of this instrument, the 
tae on which a man could not walk, will, in the course of 
orty-eight hours, be enabled to carry any cattle. From ten to 
twenty acres may easily be drained in one day, by a single team, 
which makes the expense trifling, though it should be required 
every year. The drains made by the plough should be in direct 
lines, at from ten to twenty feet apart, and all vent themselves 
into an open furrow or grip, at the bottom. The price of the 
plough, complete, is about two guineas. 

Edmund Boehm, of Burwood Park, remarks, that the mole- 
plough is so contrived, that it makes the drains at the depth of 
one foot to eighteen inches ; the bore, two inches and a half in 
diameter. Upon a stiff clay soil, he used six horses, but thought, 
from the ease with which they worked it, that four would be 
fully sufficient. He afterwards found, that on light land, and 
the drain fourteen inches deep, he had no difficulty in working 
the plough with two oxen and three horses; but on strong clays, 
he found the work sufficient for four horses and two oxen, 
although the depth was reduced two inches. The drains he had 
drawn on low wet lands and clay, ran instantly after the plough; 
on these lands he generally made the drains about twenty feet 
asunder, which he found to produce great firmness and dryness. 
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Except in very heavy land, four oxen would be sufficient, and 
fully equal to two oxen and three horses, as oxen stop, and 
draw much better by themselves. 


Machine to secure Persons attempting Depredations, 
without affecting their Limbs; with an Earth Screw, 
for fastening it to the Ground, for supporting a Sur- 


veying Staff, &c. 


To those who live in the country, it is needless to explain 
the frequency of petty depredations committed on gardens, 
orchards, &c. and which are sometimes very vexatious. Few 
sabe would like to endanger the life or limb of the depredato1 

y setting the common steel man-trap, yet it is presumed that 
there are but very few who would not wish to detect the offender. 
The instrument described in this paper is for the purpose of 
catching and holding the person without injury.* At the Agri- 
cultural Meeting at Woburn, in the summer of the year 1808, 
an ingenious invention for a similar purpose was produced by 
Sir Theophilus Biddulph ; it consisted of a wooden box, con- 
taining two springs in iron barrels, and two chains passing over 
and round them; when this was set, the chains were wihdawe 
from round the barrels, and extended to a certain distance. 
A trigger kept the trap from closing ; the whole was covered 
over with thin iron plates, and if a person set his foot on those 
plates, his leg dropped into the box, and the chains closed round 
it, and held his leg; but as the box was about three feet square 
and a foot deep, it was requisite that it should, at setting, be 
let into the ground, which would be a work of considerable 
labour, and when done, it would be difficult to dispose of the 
stuff from the hole, or to conceal the trap; and as the whole 


* An instrument of this nature is entitled to particular attention, as some recent 
decisions of courts of justice, together with the opinion of eminent counsel, tend to 
establish the opinion, that it is unlawful for a person to set, even on his own ground, 
any instrament or machine which may endanger the life or limb of another. For an 
injury sestained by a boy, from the discharge of a spring gun, £120 damages were 
patna by the jury at the Warwick Assizes, under the direction of the presiding 

ndge. 
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apparatus was cumbersome and expensive, it was more useful 
in design than applicable to practice. It is mentioned here, as 
having suggested the idea of attaining the same object by simpler 
means, ee to show the difference between it and the invention 
described below. 

To set the man-trap, represented in plate XCIX, it is only 
necessary that the two keys be withdrawn, and that it be 
covered with a few leaves or mould. A piece of a chain, and 
a screw to be screwed into the ground, are attached to the trap, 
to prevent its being carried away ; but against any person who 
may be caught, such a precaution is scarcely necessary, as the 
jaws of the trap close so fast on the leg, that no person who 
may be caught can drag the trap far without great pain, and will 
consequently be ar to stand still and call out for relief. 

In plate XCIX, fig. 1, is a perspective view of the machine. 
ABC is a frame of wrought iron, about 18 inches square ; it 
has an eye projecting from it to receive a short chain, the other 
end of which is fastened to an iron screw, shown separately 
at D, screwed into the earth by the key or handle E; this screw 
is about fourteen inches long, and when screwed into hard 
ground, will hold so firmly, that there is no danger of its being 
drawn out, even by two or three men, and having a small square 
end, it cannot be turned without the key or handle E, so that 
an offender would find it extremely difficult to remove the trap. 

ee f g, Are two iron frames moving on centres in the frame 
ABC; these frames have a constant tendency to close to- 
gether, by means of two springs p p, fixed in the frame AB, 
and acting against pins projecting from the upright sides of the 
moveable frame e e. 

k k, Are two small iron rods jointed to the upper rod of the 
moveable frame g, and passing through small locks 7 J, fixed to 
the other frame f. These locks contain clicks, which are 
pressed by springs into the teeth upon the rods k k, so as to 
lag the two bars of g from being drawn asunder when they 

ave been closed by means of the springs p p. The internal 
mechanism of the locks is shown on a larger scale at LM, 
figures 2,3; one side of the lock is supposed to be removed, 
to exhibit its interior parts; k represents the rack, or that part 
of the rod which is cut into teeth; r is the click, which engages 
the teeth of the rack, and prevents its being drawn through 
the lock. The click is pressed against the teeth of the rack 

y a springs which is plainly seen in fig. 2. The locks are 
attached to the ends of the barf, of the moveable frame, by the 
‘ar passing through the locks, and when the lids are riveted 

56. VoL, 1. 3 C 
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placed in the brackets beneath, and which also serve to 
strengthen the arms at their junction with the post. 

Hand-posts of this description would not be expensive, if 
an iron-founder were to establish a manufactory of them; for 
then the patterns to cast them from might easily be made up 
from loose letters, and fixed in a frame of suitable dimensions 
Two or three alphabets would be sufficient for forming hand 

osts for any place which could be required. A single alpha 
Pet would be to cut out, in wood, in the first instance ; but as 
wood would be tiable to warp, or be broken by accident in the 
course of frequent use, a sufficient number of iron alphabets 
would be immediately cast from it, and these, when nicely 
dressed, would be reserved to form the future patterns. Where 
it was supposed the hand-post might be liable to be injured 
by mischievous persons, strength might be gained, not b 
rendering the letters clumsy or unshapely in front, but by 
making them deep. 

The durability of the hand-posts thus constructed, inde- 
pendent of any of their other advantage, should forcibly re- 
commended them to the trustees of turnpike roads. They have 
already been adopted in several parts of the west of England. 
The expense of them has been found to be only about a shil- 
ling per letter: a sum altogether insignificant, in comparison 
with their utility to the public. 


On the Extraction of Potash from Potato- Tops. 


One of the most important discoveries of the present day 
is that of adruggist of Amiens, which promises to free Europe 
from the heavy tribute she pays to Ameriéa for the article of 
potash. The author of the discovery has in a truly patriotic 
manner made it known, after ascertaining by a series of ex- 
periments the truth of his conclusions. The French Society of 
Agriculture, and the Society in that country for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry, have both named Commissioners 
to frame official reports; in the mean time we give an account 
of the process, in the hope that, even in the present season, it 
may be turned to account—as it interests landlords, tenants, 
merchants, and manufacturers. 

It is necessary to cut off the potato-tops the moment that 
the flowers begin to fall, as that is the period of their greatest 
vigour; they must be cut off at four or five inches from the 
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ground, with a very sharp knife. .Fresh sprouts spring, which 
not only answer all the purposes of conducting the roots to 
maturity, but tend to the increase cf their volume, as the 
sprouts demand less nourishment than the old tops. The tops 
may be suffered to remain on the ground where cut; in eight 
or ten days they are sufficiently dry without turning, and may 
either be carted home or to a corner of the field, where a hole 
isto be dug in the earth, about five feet square and two feet 
deep: the combustion would be too rapid, and the ashes cool 
too quickly, and thereby diminish the quantity of alkali, were 
they burnt in the open air. The ashes must be kept red hot 
as long as possible; when the fire is strong, tops that are only 
imperfectly dried may be thrown in, and even green ones will 
then burn well enough. 

The ashes taken out of the hole must be put in a vessel, 
and boiling water be poured upon them, and then the water 
must be evaporated ; for these two operations, potato-tops are 
to be used as the only fuel of the furnace, and the ashes thus 
produced must in their turn be lixiviated like the rest. There 
remains after the evaporation, a dry saline reddish substance, 
known in commerce under the name of salin; the more the 
ashes are boiled, the greyer and the more valuable the salin 
becomes. 

The salin must be calcined in a very hot oven, until the 
whole mass presents a uniform reddish brown. In cooling it 
remains dry, and in fragments bluish within, and white on the 
surface ; in which state it takes the name of potash. 

The ashes exhausted of their alkaline principle, afford ex- 
cellent manure for land intended to be planted with potatoes. 


The following is a table of the results obtained in France 


The number of potato plants uu an acre is.. 40,000! 
Each of these 40,000 plants yield, on an 2 
7 average, lb. of green tops ......ee.eee § Fea OCOD: 
y drying, the weight of these tops is 
reduced tO ...secccessevecsceeveees 40,0001b. 
This quantity produces of ashes .......... 7,500Ib. 
The evaporation gives of ashes, exhausted 5.000Ib 
Of alkali aGicicesie seen Vaistesectiecwewses : 
Salin egGéeneanvnvneeeee ee evseveeveeseseenevoeneeeveevee 2,500 1b. 
The salin loses 10 to 15 per cent in calci- 
nation, which gives of potash........6- } eas 


By these estimates it appears that upwards of 2000 lb. of 
potash may be obtained, in addition to an increased crop, from 
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every acre of porecoes: or a value far exceeding that of the 
crop itself. The expense of preparing the potash, as above 
described, is about 51x guineas per acre. 
In Ireland 350,000 acres are annually employed in the cul- 
tivation of potatoes, and although the tops, converted into 
otash, might fall much below the result above stated to have 
bean obtained in France, yet as the consumption of the United 
Kingdom amounts only to eight or ten thousand tons, the 
supply from that part of the Empire alone, could scarcely fail 
to be such as to leave an important surplus for exportation. 


Instruments for the use of Persons who have lost thar 
Hands. 


The Inventor of the implements described in this article, 
had the misfortune to lose both his hands, and was from neces- 
sity induced to contrive such instruments as might supply the 
deficiency as far as possible. He has been very successful in 
his undertaking, being now able to perform a great variety of 
the most uiueful operations of hands, without difficulty to him- 
self, or requiring assistance from others. It will perhaps appear 
surprising that a person thus situated should be able to write 
with great facility, in a hand not larger than is often used for 
the common occurrences of business, and in a style exhibiting 
a great degtee of freedom. The Inventor has also made, by 
means of the use of his instruments, several neat drawings, 
(now in the possession ofthe Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c.) to explain the construction of a great variety of 
instruments which he has made at various times, and from 
among which those now to be referred to, were selected, 
as being some of the most ingenious and useful in their 
application. 

AA, fig. 1, plate C, is a tube or socket, formed of a strong 
leather, to receive the stump of the arm ; it is open at one side 
next the open end, and has several holes to lace it on tight; 
but to prevent any danger of its coming off, it is connected 
with a band B, encompassing the arm above the elbow by two 
rings, one of which is marked a; the band is fastened by two 
double straps witha clasp. At the other end of the tube A, a 
piece of wood is fitted in, and faced with a circular iron plate; 
in the centre of this is a socket to receive various implements, 
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one of which, DD, is represented as affixed to the tube; it termi- 
nates in an iron-hook DB useful for lifting any article, as a chair, 
&c. or drawing on boots. The other part of the instrument is 
made hollow, to receive a button-hook E, and pen, or pencil 
holder F, either of which can be turned out for use, and are 
retained in the positions of either shut or open, by springs 
similar to that of a knife; behind these, a knife G is placed, 
and can be opened out ina line with the instrument for use, or 
shut up within the instrument ; 6 is a hook to open the knife by. 
The dotted lines H, show the manner in which a pen, or any 
similar instrument, can be held, the springs of the button- 
hook and pen-holder being sufficiently strong to hold such 
articles. 

The instrument fig. 1, is adapted to the right arm ; the left 
is provided with a similar leather socket, into which the instru- 
ment fig. 2, is fitted; it contains the button-hook IJ, and the 
fork K, either of which can be opened out for use; eis the 
spring by which they are held; L is a pair of spring tongs, 
which slide through a socket 27, and are by that closed up; they 
have two pair of ake one at the end f, the other by the side 
at g; kis a small hook, by which the tongs can be opened by 
the button-hook of the other hand. The whole of the instru- 
ment, fig, 2, bends at a joint M, just where it joins the stump, 
and the end of the spring e catches inj notches in the joint 
to hold it sufficiently firm at any particular point where it is 
set, by pressing the instrument on the knee, a table, or other 
fixture. 

N is the pin which enters the stump; it has a notch all 
round it at the end, into which a wedge in the stump is received 
to hold it in; this wedge comes to the outside of the leather 
at v, fig 1, and has a hook by which it can be pulled by the 
button-hook of the other hand, so as to release the instrument. 
This wedge does not, however, prevent the whole instrument 
from turning round in the stump ; but by means of holes in the 
circular plate n, and a spring-catch at m, fig. 1, which enters 
any of them, the instrument can be fixed in any position; the 
catch m is relieved by pressing it upon the table, &c. the in- 
strument can then be turned round, but becomes fixed when 
the catch is at liberty. 

_ Besides the socket in the centre of the stump, a smaller one 
18 situated in the end thereof, provided with its catch; it 1s used 
to hold several] small instruments, some of which are represent- 
ed. Fig.3, is a hook to take up a glass, or for hooking up light 
articles. Fig. 4, is a pair of tongs, which are opened and shut 
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by a double-inclined plane A, which moves on a centre by 
means of the button-hook introduced through the ring a; when 
this is moved, it opens or shuts the tails 5 of the tongs, and 
produces a corresponding motion of the jaws c, to grasp any 
small articles ; these are very convenient, for by pressing the 
lower part d, of the inclined plane, on the table, the tongs are 
closed without the assistance of the other hand, and by striking 
the ring a under the table, they are opened again. 

Fig. 4, is a small vice, its spring A acting to close it; it is 
opened by the hook a, and any article being put between the 
teeth, 1s held lightly by the spring, then by turning the screw 
d by its handle, the work is pinched fast: to turn this handle, 
the hook, fig. 6, is put into the socket of the opposite stump, 
and the pin e of the vice being entered into the hole f, a rota- 
tory motion can be given to the screw; the hook /, is used to 
open the vice, and to move the work which is to be held therein. 
In this vice, may be held a file, or other tool, to operate upon 
any piece of work secured in the bench-vice, the handle of 
which may be moved by the knee. The Inventor also uses a 
socket, in which he can place a hammer or any other tool ; this 
socket 1s inserted into the small socket of the stump. 

Fig. 7, is a fork, which is preferable to that in the instru- 
ment, fig. 2, in its appearance, as it can be fitted into the small 
socket of the stump at the same time that an artificial hand is 
fixed in the centre socket, the fork having a joint a, witha 
spring 6 to hold it; it can be bent as necessary, and the fingers of 
the artificial hand being brought to touch the shank of the fork, 
will have a natural appearance. One of the artificial hands is 
provided with a money-box in the wrist, witha sliding cover. 

Fig. 8, is a pen-holder fixed to a clasp A, which embraces 
the arm above the elbow, and is held on by a strap and hook- 
clasp a; to this atape 6 is sewed, to take hold with the button- 
hook and clasp it; by this means the Inventor can fasten this 
apparatus (as also fig. 1,) upon his arm without assistance; he 
prefers this pen-holder to that in fig. 1, and uses it in all cases, 
except for signatures, &c. which would not be worth the trouble 
of fitting on the instrument fig. 8. The pen in fig. 4, comes 
directly before the person using it, and is turned round when 
necessary In its holder B by the teeth, the sliding-ring C bein 
drawn up tight to fasten it by the hook of the other hand, 
The manipulation of putting on this pen-holder is not easily 
described ; the stem of B is held between the knees, whilst the 
clasp A is hooked as above-mentioned, by drawing the tape 6 
tight over the arm; the ring C being slidden back, the pen is 
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held in the mouth to place it in the holder B, where it is fixed 
by the other hand, the inventor uses a high table to write at, 
and the left hand is employed to hold the paper. 

To pick up a pin or other small article, the tongs of fic. 2, 
are used; if itis lying upon a table, the jaws f, of these tongs, 
are placed on each side of the pin; and by pressing on the 
stump, the socket 7 slides towards them, and closes the tongs 
around the pin. In some cases, the side jaws, g, are more con- 
venient; the tongs must then be moved by applying the button- 
hook of the other hand to the hook &. 

A Committee of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. was appointed to consider the above, and other implements 
accompanying them. The Inventor personally attended this 
Committee : he had lost both his hands, and the lower parts of 
both arms, a little below the elbow, while loading a great gun, 
to fire a salute on the King’s birth-day, in the Cove of Cork. 

He produced to the Committee drawings of a great variety 
of instruments of his invention; and stated, that these draw- 
ings, with the written explanations which accompanied them, 
were wholly executed by himself. 

He explained to the Committee the nature and uses of the 
several instruments which he brought with him ; he unbuttoned 
and took off his coat and waistcoat in the presence of the 
Committee, and put them on again, and buttoned them without 
any assistance, and said he could entirely dress and undress 
himself, except the tying on of his neckcloth. 

He showed one method of writing by his fixing a pen below 
his elbow, and a superior method by writing with a pen which 
he placed above his elbow; in both cases the writing was very 
fair and clear, and executed with considerable facility. 

He took up a glass and drank out of it, and used a knife 
th fork for carving and eating without any person assisting 

im. 

He showed his method of receiving or paying money, as 
occasion might require, and how to put the money into or take 
it out of a purse he had contrived for the purpose ; and how to 
take up a small piece of money from the floor. 

He can aot d a pen by means of the instraments he has 
contrived, and can wash his face with a sponge placed and 
managed by himself. 

He can use a punch and hammer for making holes in metal, 
and can work with a file. 

He opened and shut the door of the Committee-room of the 
rey of Arts, &c. and introduced to the Committee a person 
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named Charles Tool, who had lost both his hands, and one 
arm above the elbow joint; this man bore testimony to the 
comforts and advantages which he had derived from the In- 
struments, and which answered better than those for which he 
had paid other persons double and treble the price. 

he Inventor stated that a good set of his instruments 
would cost 10/.; and that he manufactured them for sale. 


Description of a Machine for clearing Roads 
From Mud. 


The principal parts of this machine are, the frame, the 
scraper, the chain, the sledge, and the pole. 

The frame, fig. 1, plate CI, consists of two pieces of timber, 
AA, which at one extremity are formed into a pair of shafts 
BB, and are strongly united by three transverse pieces CDE. 

The scraper, E is placed under this frame-work, in an 
oblique direction, at an angle of 30 degrees, between two of the 
transverse pieces, CD, and consequently forms an angle of 150 
degrees with the line of draught. By this position of the 
scraper, the machine, when used, actually clears itself from the 
mud as fast as itis collected, and removes it into a heap on 
one side, after the manner of the plough 

The chain, G, is connected with a piece of iron-work, H, 
which projects from the lower end of the scraper; for here ad- 
ditional power is required, as the whole body of mud, which 
has been collected, must pass off by this extremity. Some ad- 
vantage is also gained by making this end of the scraper shorter 
than the other. 

The sledge, II, is constructed upon the upper part of the 
frame, that by inverting the machine it can be transported with- 
out injury to the scraper, over the most rough and stony roads, 
or ee to those places where its use is particularly re- 
quired. 

The pole, K, which is moveable, serves the purpose of a 
rudder, that when the machine happens to be forced by any 
great weight of mud, or solid body of earth, &c. from its 
Proper direction, it can be easily restored to its former position : 
and it may also be observed, that the moderate pressure of the 
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hand upon the pole tends to make the machine steady, and 
therefore causes it to work to more advantage. The plates in 
front of the scraper, and upon the sledge, are made of cast-iron. 

For the operation of the machine, two men and four horses 
are required; one man to drive the horses, and another to take 
the management of the pole and the direction of the labour to 
be performed. The horses are to be worked double, as com- 
monly practised, two being employed to draw by the shafts, and 
two by the chain above described. But the manner of using 
the machine will be best understood by the following sketch. 

Fig. 3. The first progress of the machine, marked No. 1. 
commencing from the arrow-mark, will remove the mud ina 
line to the right; the first return, No. 2, will remove another 
part of it to the left. The second progress, No. 3, will take up 
what was left by No. 1, besides the quantity which is upon the 
space now to be passed over, and will remove it all to the 
right. The second return, No. 4, will operate in a similar man- 
ner with regard to No. 2, and remove that to the left. Thus, 
by four lengths, more than twenty feet wide of a road can be 
cleared; and this has been frequently performed in the pre- 
sence of several persons. ‘The number of lengths may be in- 
creased at pleasure, according to the width of the road. 

In the neighbourhood of London, where there is incessant 
travelling, it would be advisable to use two machines at the 
same time, one immediately following the other, as No. 1 and 
3, which will leave a space sufficiently wide for the largest car- 
riage to pass, without disturbing the mud already scraped up. 

There is one advantage in the operation of this machine 
worthy of being noticed, which is, that by the use of it the road 
is made more even and smooth, the small holes being filled up 
by the more solid parts of the mud, whereas, when roads are 
scraped in the usual way, by hand, all the irregularities are 
increased, and become the future deposits of water; and it is 
universally known that these puddles, as they are called, are 
the chief cause of the destruction of roads. 

It has been observed, that stones are sometimes forced up 
by the machine ; but it appears to be those only which project 
in such a degree as to be doaecrne to the traveller, and which 
a as to be broken for the more effectual mending of the 
road. 

If it should be objected, that the machine is too large, and 
that a smaller one, which might pass over half the space of 
ground that this does, and might be worked by two horses, 
would be better; it may be remarked, that there would in this 
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change be a probability of devoting much labour to little pur- 
pose; because this machine, which passes over a space of 
about six feet and a half, will not in some places, when the roads 
are very wet and very deep, leave more than three feet clear, 
the mud on each side falling in and filling up, to a considerable 
extent, the space already passed over: it must therefore be 
obvious, that, under similar circumstances, the track of a 
smaller one would almost instantly be obliterated. 

Some estimates may be required of the probable saving to 
be expected from the use of this machine. In the early trials 
made with it, no measured extent of ground was gone over; 
but the general effects were such, that several persons of great 
experience in the management of roads, rated the daily work 
of one machine only as equal to the labour of fiftv to seventy 
men; fifty being the lowest estimate ever named. Afterwards, 
when some work had been done by measure, it was found, that 
one machine would clear three miles in a day, twenty feet wide, 
(consisting of four lengths, and making the day’s work twelve 
miles,) which 1s considerably more than 120 men can do in 


a day. 


120 men, at 2s. per day........s-000- £12 0 0 
4 horses and two men, to work the? j ; 0 
machine, per day -+++...eeeee ° 


Difference, a saving per day by using 2? 
the machine ...ccccecccccccees § £10 15 0 





In those parts, where carriages run principally in the 
centre of the road, the chief business in the management of it 
consists in keeping the sides clear and open. One machine 
may therefore be occasionally employed in the outside work 
only; that is, may go six miles and return, (making twelve 
miles, as just mentioned) with the saving already given. 

In another trial, in the presence of four trustees of the 
road and others, two miles by measure on the road to Reading, 
were cleared from mud, to the extent of eighteen or twenty 
feet wide, by two machines, in the space of two hours and a 
half; and the work was judged to be equal to the labour of 
more than eighty men ina day. The success of this experi- 
ment was so satisfactory, that the trustees directed seven miles 
more of the same road to be cleared, the whole of which was 
done, by two machines, in one day. In the opinion of an ex- 
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erienced surveyor, this day’s labour could not have been per- 
ormed in one day by 400 men. 

Those who are inclined to make trial of a machine of this 
sort, should be careful whom they employ in the construction 
of it. It is not sufficient merely to attend to the form repre- 
sented in the plate; it is absolutely necessary that the different 
parts, and especially the two braces behind, should be firmly 
put together, otherwise it will be impossible for it to withstand 
the force that must sometimes be exerted upon it by four, or 
perhaps by six horses. The scraper may be made of beech or 
elm, &c. but the other parts ought to be made of ash, and the 
whole of the wood should be well seasoned. 

The following summary of the description will probably be 
ic ea a 

ig. 1. AA, two pieces of ash timber, forming at one ex- 
tremity a pair of shatts, BB. 

CDE, three transverse braces, to secure firmly the tim- 
bers AA. 

F, the iron plate, or front of the scraper, fixed within the 
braces CD, at anangle of 30 degrees, extending on the further 
side two feet, and on the nearer side one foot and a half be- 
yond the timbers. 

G, an iron chain, one end of which ts fastened to the out- 
side of the timber A: the other end of the chain may be moved 
nearer to, or further from that end of the scraper which depo- 
sits the mud, by means of notches in the iron muzzle H, fixed 
to the scraper, and which regulates the draught of the horses 
attached to the ring at G. 

K, the pole or handle, to be made fifteeri feet long, which 
passes through strong holdfasts in the braces CD. This pole 
acts as a lever, as the scraper may be raised or sunk by it at 
pleasure. The person who holds it, may direct the scraper in 
its proper line, and assist it in overcoming any obstacles it may 
meet with in its way, or in giving it additional pressure 
when requisite. 

IT shew the two parts of the machine which form the feet 
or sledge on which it slides when reversed, and which facilitate 
its removal from place to place, when the scraper is not in use. 
These feet are strongly fixed to the timbers AA, and strength- 
ened by a transverse brace between them. 

Lis the iron chain or back-band, which lies upon the 


ne of the horse in the shafts, and which supports the 
Bnalts. 
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Fig. 2, shews on an enlarged scale, the iron-work fixed on 
the outside of the shafts, to which the chain and horse are 
attached. 

Fig. 3, shews, in a small extent, the track usually made 
by the scraper in four rows, commencing at the arrow-mark in 
the track No. 1, as already described. 


A New Packing Press. 


This press is an improvement on Bramah’s water-press ; it 
produces a uniform action by means of a body of air, which is 
always above the water in the cylinder A, and which cannot 
escape, as the water occupies the lower part, next the leather 
collar. This compound action of air and water gives the press 
a considerable degree of elasticity, and causes the moveable 
part to descend uniformly, instead of descending by jerks, as 
when impelled by water only. This elasticity causes the press 
to exert an active pressure for a considerable time after the 
working of the pumps has been discontinued, and the degree 
of pressure is not materially affected by a small escape of water, 
an accident which occasionally occurs, and which is always 
fatal to the press when worked by water alone. 

In the form given to this press, convenience has been parti- 
cularly studied, and as the moving part of the press descends, 
the goods to be pressed are, as in the common screw press, 
nearly on the level with the floor, an arrangement which facili- 
tates their being taken out to be made into bales. 

This press is represented in plate CI, fig. 4. 

A is a cylinder which receives the ram C, 

B, the top of the press containing two chain wheels, with 
chains for returning the pressing part D. 

EE, the two chains attached to the pressing plate D; they 
pass over the wheels, and enter the hollow cylinders II, and 
they have weights at their extremities, sufficient to raise the 
part D, to the top of the press, when the press is to be opened, 
which, as ugual, 1s done by simply turning a stopcock to return 
the water. 

G is a cistern, with a double combined pump, wrought b 
the handles HH. The small pipe, connecting the pumps 
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with the lower end of the cylinder A, is not shown in the plate ; 
it may be carried up against the wall of the building in which 
the press is placed, or in, any direction that may be most 
convenient. 

KK are the guides of the pressing plate D. 

A contrivance to obtain a press with an elastic power, by 
W. Bowler, was, in 1803, rewarded by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. It consisted in adapting a helical 
spring to the common screw press, so that the spring caused 
the pressing board to descend, as the elasticity of the body in 
the press diminished: but any contrivance of this nature must 
necessarily be inconvenient, and feeble and imperfect in its 
operation, in comparison with the elastic pressure obtained in 
the manner above stated by means of air, the elasticity of which 
is always proportionate to the compressing force. 


A cast-iron Double Jib Crane. 


This crane is represented in plate CII; it is entirely con- 
structed of metal, and is exceedingly useful in loading or dis- 
charging vessels, particularly when time is an object, as it per- 
mits the mento be discharging one parcel of goods, while they 
are preparing to raise, or actually raising another parcel. For 
greater convenience, there are two powers or sets of wheels to 
each jib: one of the pinions on each handle shaft has twenty- 
one cogs, working into a wheel on the barrel shaft with eighty 
cogs; the other pinion has thirty-four cogs working into a 
wheel of sixty-seven cogs. By sliding the handle shaft through 
the brass collars in which it works, either of these combinations 
of wheels may be used; and they are kept in their proper 

laces by a catch or fall that fits between collars on the shaft. 
hen the catch is between the middle collars, both sets of 
wheels are then out of gear, and goods may be lowered with 
facility and safety by means of the wrought iron brake (shewn 
on an enlarged scale in fig. 5) that acts in a groove turned in 
a@ part of the barrel which is enlarged for that purpose. By 
ressing upon the lever e, the wrought iron straps ff are 
ought into close contract with the barrel, and the friction, 
which can be varied at pleasure by the force with which the 
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lever is pressed down, is more than sufficient to counterpoise 
the articles to be lowered, and to cause them to descend with 
any required degree of velocity. The straps ff, are coupled 
together by the joint g, to allow them to act more freely, 

a, Is an upright hollow column, round which the crane turns; 
it has a large flanch at the bottom, by which it is bolted to a 
cross that is let into the stonework, and firmly bolted down. 
The bolts are made a little dove-tailed, in their whole length, 
on cne side, and the holes to receive them in the stone are 
made in a similar form, but as much larger on the side op- 
posite to the dove-tailed part of the bolt, as to allow an oak 
wedge to be driven tight in. By this means the bolts are firmly 
secured: but in case it be required to remove the machine, or 
to renew a broken bolt, the wooden wedge may be easily bored 
out with an auger, by which means the bolt is set at liberty. 
The column a, at the lower part, 1s turned, to make it smooth 
and cylindrical, and at the top it is bored to receive a brass 
sépp that supports the crane by a wrought iron bolt (shewn in 
figs. 3 and 4) which passes through the cap b, and serves asa 
centre or pivot for it to turn upon. 

The jibs, cc, are secured by two bolts to the cap b, and 
likewise to the moveable ring d, (made to imitate a base mould- 
ing,) which is bored out that it may the more easily move 
round the column a. 

The extremities of tne jibs are connected together, at the 
top, by means of a strong rod of wrought iron, and the mutual 
support thus afforded, together with the property that the whole 
weight of each jib always forms a balance to that of the other, 
and that therefore there 1s not in the crane itself any strain be- 
yond a vertical pressure upon the column a, render the machine 
peculiarly susceptible of a light and economical construction, 
comparatively with the load which it is adapted to raise. 
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Hydrostatic Press. 


The Hydrostatic Press was first msvented by the late Joseph 
Bramah, of London, but has since undergone several consider- 
able improvements, and is much simplified in its construction. 
Presses of this description have, with respect to pressure and 
expedition, a most decided ae slot a over the large screw 
presses formerly used. We have been favoured with the 
annexed drawings of two, whieh were made for the Publishers 
of this Work, and which have been found to be excellently 
adapted to the use of printers and bookinders. 

igs. 1 and2, plate CIII, represent a front elevation of 
the two hydrostatic presses. 

Fig. 3, the forcing or injecting pump, (made of brass,) and 
fixed in a cast iron cistern. 

Fig. 4, a side view of the injecting pump. 

Fig. 5, a bird’s-eye view of the injecting pump. 

Fig. 6, a plan, or bird’s-eye view of the press, fig. 1. 

Fig. 7. a horizontal section of the press fig. 2, supposed to 
be separated at f f, and the upper parts removed. 

AAA, the bottom frames, each consisting of a strong piece 
of cast iron united at each corner to the top frame B, by four 
wrought iron bolts CCCC, which serve also as pillars for sup~ 
porting the top, and are made sufficiently strong to resist t 
whole power of the press. 

The pressure is exerted between the under surface of the 
top B, and the upper surface of the follower or cast iron plate 
0, which is fitted to the ram or piston E. 

e piston is moveable in the strong metallic cylinder F, 
and by its motion upwards, the pressure is communicated to 
the articles placed upon the plate or table D. ; 

In fig. 1, the ram is represented at its greatest elevation, 
acting against the folded sheets of printed books, with beards 
placed between them at certain intervals. 

Fig. 2, shews the press with the ram and follower plate at 
their lowest situation, ready to receive any articles to which 
the pore is to be applied. 

, fig. 3, 4, and 5, is the forcing or injecting pump, placed 
in @ cast iron cistern FH, containing water, and fixed upon two 
fron standards, which raise it to a conwenient height, arid ars 
firmly bolted to the floor. I, thé iron bow or fulcrum framed, 
which is fixed on the cistern, and has a cress piece at the 
bottom with az opening in its oe to admit the pump. The 
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pump has a rod yore in it, and attached to the lever K, by 
a connecting link, which allows for its vibration, and plays in 
an opening in an enlarged part of the rod at L, which also 
allows the lever to pass through. 

The guide rod M, passes through a brass bush in the top of 
the fulcrum frame, which serves to keep the rod true with the 
barrel of the pump. A weight N, is applied to the lever as a 
counterbalance. There is a projection on the frame towards 
the centre of the rod, for the purpose of admitting an addi- 
tional hole to give a greater power in ee the pump, by 
reducing the distance from its centre to the fulcrum, which 1s 
done by bringing the lever to a horizontal position, and then 
introducing through the hole that is opposite to a similar one 
in the lever, a turned steel pin which exactly fits it, and re- 
moving the one before used as a fulcrum, from the hole at the 
greatest distance from the pump. 

O, a weight hung on a graduated lever P, which lever is to 
shew the power of the press, as well as to keep shut, in the 
common course of working, a valve over which it acts; but if 
the pressure should at any time become so great as to endan- 
ger the bursting of the pipes or cylinders, the valve rises, and 
suffers the water to escape. 

All the before-mentioned figures are drawn to a scale of 
half an inch to a foot, and the same letters refer to the same 
parts in each figure. 

Fig. 8, represents a section of the cylinder F and the piston 
E, five inches diameter in its place, drawn to a scale of one inch 
to a foot, except in its length, which is shortened for want of 
room. Near the top of the cylinder, in the contracted part, 
which is bored out perfectly true, to steady the ram, is a recess 
Q, turned within it, to admit a collar leather R, fig. 9, which 
presents a thin edge both to the ram and to the cylinder, to 
render the junction between them water-tight, and to prevent 
the least escape of the water injected. 

Fig. 9, is a section of this leather, half its real size, a great 
art of it being removed to save room. S shews the edge ofa 
rass ring, cut into six segments, and introduced within the 

leather, to sustain it when the piston descends, and to prevent 
its edges from being injured against the bottom of the recess. 

This simple mode of making the junction of the ram and 
cylinder water-tight, was invented by ee Hick, of 
Bolton,several years ago, andis now generally practised. In 
the old method of fitting up this part, an enlargement of the 
cylinder was made at its mouth, in which the leather was 
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placed, and then secured by a loose metal ring, called a collar- 
plate, placed over it, and as large in diameter as the head of 
the cylinder, to which it was attached by ten or twelve screws, 
which, from the unavoidable inequality of their bearing, were 
continually subject to accidents. 

The collar leathers, upon the improved mode, are also ren- 
dered more durable in the proportion of at least five to one, 
which is a considerable saving of expense, as well as of time 
and trouble, in not having so frequently to replace them. 

To keep the surface of the piston clean, and to remove any 
substance which might adhere to and injure it or the lea- 
ther, there is a mail hollow, T, fig. 8, made at the top of the 
cylinder, which is filled with hemp or tow, saturated with oil, 
and is kept in its place by a thin wrought iron plate V, laid 
over it, and fastened by four small screws. 

In the side of the cylinder, and immediately under the collar 
leather at W, is a small circular opening, which admits the 
water from the forcing pump, and is conducted into the enlarged 
part of the cylinder, by a small groove cut downwards from the 
opening. is the.copper communicating pipe, which has a 
brass boss screwed upon its end, and is further fastened by 
soft solder; it is fixed into the cylinder by a perforated screwed 
nut Y, put on the pipe before the boss is secured, and the joint 
is made water-tight by introducing a leather washer against a 
square shoulder, at the bottom of the screwed opening in the 
side of the cylinder. The other end of the copper pipe is con- 
nected to the junction piece Z, fig. 10, in a similar way. 

The junction piece is used when more than one press is con- 
nected wiih the same forcing pump, and consists, in this case, 
of a piece of brass with one opening to join the pump, and other 
two openings, one of which communicates by separate pipes 
with each press. These openings can be secured or opened 
at pleasure, as either press may be wanted to be used, by the 
screwed stopper, which has a conical end that fits into a similar 
shaped seat over the opening to each pipe, and when screwed 
down prevents the passage of the water to or from the press. 

Fig. 10, is the section of the injecting pump, drawn to a 
scale of two inches to one foot. This pump answers the purpose 
of two pumps made in the usual way; it consists of a brass rod 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and another rod one inch 
and a quarter in diameter, which is hollow, and occasionally 
serves as the working barrel for the smaller rod. 

_ As the goods, when first placed in the press, are very elas- 
tic, and occupy much room in comparison to their real solidity, 
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it ig desirable, in order to save time, to make use of the larger 
Pump rod to raise the ram as expeditiously as possible, pre- 
to using which, the emallrod is forced down by the 

, until the small hole a, is opposite to a similar one in the 

nut 0, that is screwed into the top of the larger pump rod, and 
the single end of the key, fig. 11, is put through both, and 
connects the larger rod with the lever, and is then ready for 
wee with the fulcrum in the farthest hole from the centre of 


the : 

When 1 the resistance becomes eer than can be overcome 
by this power, a pin must be fixed in the inner bole, the other 
removed, and the action continued till the resistance can be 
no longer overcome. The small rod must then be used, which 
may be done by again pressing down the lever until the en- 
larged part of the larger rod (which has a groove turned in it) 
touches the bottom of the recess that is turned out in the 
upper part of the nut of the pump barrel, on each side of which 
is a small square hole, cut through to admit the forked end of 
the key, which being drawn out of the smaller rod, leaves it at 
liberty, and secures ee larger rod to the pump ; by these means 
making it the working barrel forthe smallerrod. The fulcrum 
is again to be placed in the outer hole, and when the power 
is to be increased, it must be removed to the inner hole as 
before. 

Fig. 12, is the bottom valve or clack, also shewn at c, in fig. 
10, contained in a screwed nut d, which is screwed into the 
bottom of the injecting pump, and made tight by a leather 
washer, against a square shoulder. This nut has a tube e, 
screwed to the bottom part of it, with an enlarged end, that is 
covered by a plate, perforated with small holes, to strain the 
water from any foreign matter, which might get into the pump, 
and prevent the valves from pues close. 

ig. 13, is an elevation, and fig. 14, an end view of the valve, 
which prevents the return of the water from the press cylinder 
to the injecting pump, shewn also in its place at /, fig. 10. 

Fig. 15, and g, fig. 10, a small screw, screwed down to a 
conical shoulder, to prevent the valve f from rising too igy 
by the removal of this screw the valve can be examined at plea- 
sure, and for the convenience of lifting it out, there is a small 
hole in its top to admit a screw pin for that purpose. 

Fig. 16, the safety valve, (also shewn in its place at h, fig. 
10,) to prevent the bursting of the copper tubes and cylinders. 
This velve ig pressed down by the lever P, which is graduated 
on ite upper surface, aud has the waight O (fig. 4,) suspended 
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from it, which can be moved at pleasure. The opening over which 
this valve is placed, is generally made one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter; supposing the weight O to be moved to the end 
of the lever, its distance from the fulcrum at its other extrem- 
ity, will then be twelve times as great as that of the valve, and 
the weight being fourteen pounds and a half, the pressure actin 
on the top of the valve will then be equal to one hundred an 
seventy-four pounds, over an opening of only one-eighth of an 
inch, which is the sixty-fourth part of a circular inch, conse- 
quently every circular inch of the piston’s area, will be acted 
upon by a force of 11,136 pounds, or very nearly five tons; 
therefore, by multiplying the area of the piston of any press by 
this weight, its power or pressure ig readily ascertained ; and 
it may be necessary to suy, that the thickness of the sides of 
the cylinder capable of resisting this pressure, should be at 
least equal to one half the diameter of the piston. 

Should the force of the water become greater than has been 
stated, the safety valve will instantly be lifted up, and the 
water will escape through a small aperture just above the coni- 
cal seat on which the valve shuts. 

When the injecting pump is worked by the power of a steam 
engine or water-wheel, the proper action of this’ valve then be- 
comes of great consequence. 

?, Fig. 10, the discharging valve, with a sliding handle 
through its upper parts; its lower extremity is conical, and 
fitted into a similar seat, over the opening leading from the 
pump to the cylinder. When this screw is loosened, the water 
returns from the cylinder into the cistern, and the ram de- 
scends by its weight. 

Fig. 5, k and /, two similar valves fitted into the junction 
piece 7, to form or cut off the communication with either press. 

o make these valves more perfectly water-tight, a leather 
collar is placed a little above the opening, and secured by a 
screwed nut, through which the valves are passed. 

Fig. 17, a section of the conducting water-pipe, which is 
made of sheet copper ; great care is requisite in the making of 
these tubes, both in closing the edges, and then in securing 
he sont by spelter solder through the whole breadth of the 
overlap. . 

Fig. 18, isa section of the leathers and the brass ring 
between them, used to prevent the escape of water past the 
pump rods. 

he price of these two presses, with the pone adapted to 
the Working of both of them, is only about | d. 
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A Magnetical Instrument for ascertaining the Longitude 
at Sea. 


The following letter from a gentleman in Greenock, relates 
to a matter of so much moment, that our readers will regret 
the death of the person who contrived and executed the instru- 
ment alluded to. It is fortunate, however, that the apparatus is 
still in existence, as further experiments, and a more minute 
examination of its structure, may perhaps lead to a discovery o: 
its principles. 

All that can be inferred at present is, that possibly a well- 
poised magnetic ball, though it may remain stationary (ex- 
cepting the change occasioned by the magnetic variation,) 
while kept in the same place, may possess a property, which, 
on carrying it eastward or westward from that spot, may occa- 
sion a revolution on its axis proportioned to the distance. 
Should any thing like this turn out to be the fact, we may yet 
see that accomplished which has hitherto baffled every 
human effort. 

But be that as it may, ingenious men will endeavour to 
profit by the hint which the following letter presents :— 


Greenock, Aug. 2. 


“An affair of so much consequence to mankind as the fol- 
lowing, it were criminal in me to conceal ; I therefore request 
of han to make it as public as possible among your seafaring 
and philosophical friends. 

“‘ Our mutual friend, before his departure last fall for Phila- 
delphia, constructed a machine, apparently simple, but which 
is Infinitely more valuable to navigation than the compass. 
It was brought to me, together with his log-book, by a fellow 
passenger homewards, who unluckily had paid no attention to 
the use of the apparatus, which was the more unfortunate, as 
our friend died within three leagues of land. 

“It is a magnetic ball, floating in a basin of quicksilver. 
The ball is painted all over, to keep the quicksilver from pene- 
trating the pores, which might embarrass the evolutions, which 
coating I dare not destroy to examine the materials of the 
ball; but from its weight it must be metallic, yet it floats high 
in the fluid. Since he took it from this place, I perceive he 
has marked it with lines of longitude and latitude, like a geo- 
graphical sphere. This, I presume, he has done on his voyage 
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outward, the journal of which is likely left in America. But 
this [journal] which I possess begins with the exact point of 
latitude and longttude of Philadelphia, and records the zenith 
of every day as accurately as if he had been all along on terra 
firma. In bed, he told the captain his distance from the coast 
of Ireland to a minute, by looking at his machine. 

“The properties of magnetism are not yet sufficiently 
known, and they have heretofore been applied to use only in 
the form of the needle. But it appears to possess, besides its 
well known polarity, a propensity to retain its native relative 
porace on the earth, that is to say, it turns upon an axis, 
ike the earth, one point always pointing to the pole-star. Be- 
yond the line, this point upon the ball is below the horizon; 
and on the shores of America the longitudinal line, which now 
is its meridian, was far down the side; so that if he had sailed 
round the earth, his little ball would have made a complete 
revolution upon its axis.” 


The preceding remarks, and the letter which accompanies 
them, are frem the Philosophical Magazine for 1802. 

Thus was announced to the public, probably for the first 
time, a property of the magnet not less curious and interesting 
than those of ite dip and polarity. The subject appears not, 
for several years afterwards, to have excited general attention ; 
it has lately, however, been revived, with sanguine hopes that 
the investigation of it will be attended with important results. 
Benjamin Wood, an optician, formerly of London, and now of 
Liverpool, attempted to realize the plan of discovering the 
longitude by means of a magnetic ball, floating in quicksilver. 
His experiments, for some time, appeared to throw httle light 
upon the immediate object of his pursuit; but having observed 
that a flat unmagnetized bar of steel, which, when suspended 
by its centre, im the same manner as the compass needle, re- 
mained perfectly horizontal, did not, after being magnetized, 
remain horizontal either in the direction of its length, or in any 
given line of its breadth, he concluded that though the angle 
which the bar formed with the horizon, in the direction of its 
length, was evidently no other than the well-known phenome- 
non of the dipping needle, yet that the angle which it formed 
with the horizon in its transverse direction, must either be 
attributed to the action of the same power as that possessed 
by the magnetic ball, or to some other property of magnetism 
till then unknown. At length he found that a magetic cylin- 
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der afforded the best means of ascertaining whether this appa- 
rently new property of the magnet could be rendered available 
ar not to purposes of utility, and after a variety of trials, both 
by sea aud land, the method of suspending the cylinder repre- 
sented by plate CIV, has been found the most convenient. 

In fig. 1, AA is a cylinder of steel, as free from flawe as it 
can be obtained, turned perfectly true and smooth, and highly 

olished. At its two extremities, 6 6, it is reduced into the 
orm. of pivots, and each of these pivots is terminated by a fine 
conical point; these conical points turn in agate centres, fitted 
at c cinto the pieces of brass FG, and the friction is so small, 
that the cylinder AA revolves with the greatest freedom. 

BR is a light brass wheel, fitted upon the steel cylinder 
AA, and graduated on its circumference. Ifthe magnetic cylin- 
der AA, possess the property of turning a different point of its 
surface to the earth, with every variation of the es of the 
place of observation, it is evident that this wheel afforde the 
means Of increasing the scale upon which the variation is ob- 
served; and as the longitude east or west can never exceed 
half a circle, or 180 degrees, the circumference of this wheel, 
though divided into 360 degrees, ?s numbered twice from 1 to 
180, commencing on each side of the zero. 

The supports FG, of the cylinder AA, are attached to the 
plate or ring CC, within which the wheel BR turns. Upon the 
upper surface of the ring CC, are engraved the cardinal points 
with the usual divisions of the compass card, and across the 
diameter of it is fixed bar d d, in the era of which is an 

aratus consisting of two pair of gimbals, with an agate 
Py ta the centre. This agate on Is sinced upon an u para 
of steel f, which terminates in a cone at the end that enters 
the agate cap. To the bar dd are riveted two brass wires g g, 
and the lower ends of these wires are riveted into a plate or 
ring hh, which circumscribes the unnecessary motion of the 
ring CC and cylinder AA, upon the point of the rod f, and 
serves as a support for these parts of the machine, when re- 
moved from their state of suspension on the rod /. 

The circular hoop DD is suspended by gimbals at ii, in the 
frame EEE, and another frame & &, nearly like that of EEE, 
but smaller, is attached by gimbals at / /, to the hoop DD. The 

imbals ii, amd / /, are 90 degrees distant from each other. 

n the middle of the bar & &, is fixed.a leaden weight m m, to 
give the hoop DD a quick and decided tendency to the hon- 
zontal position. Into the weight m m, is screwed the rod f, 
which supports the ring CQ, carrying the cylinder AA. 
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When thus fitted up, the cylinder AA, in addition toa free 
motion on its axis, admits of every other motion that can be 
requisite: the ring CC will turn entirely round evista 
upon the extremity of the rod f, or any point of it, throug 
the whole or a part of this revolution, may be directed above 
or below the horizon; while the gimbals 2 2, / /, and the other 
two pair of gimbals connected with the cap e, enable the 
whole machine readily to yield to and recover itself from the 
effects of any agitation which it may ia ues in a ship. 

The support G slides in a dove-tailed groove, contained in 
the piece 2, which is riveted or otherwise made immoveably 
fast to the ring CC; and when the nut p is unscrewed, it can 
be drawn out, and the cylinder AA removed. To the back of 
it is attached, by two screws, a plate of brass, g, by taking off 
which, the agate which receives one extremity of the cylinder, 
may, when it is worn, be removed, and another nacre The 
agate in the support F may be removed in the same way, but 
this support does not slide in a groove like the other. If ru- 
bies were employed to receive the extremities of the cylinder, 
they would probably not require to be renewed; but agate 
wears considerably under constant friction from a hardened 
steel point; and the steel, if not hardened, loses its figure. 

A slender piece of brass ¢ t, which is fastened to the ring 
CC, passes over the circumference of the wheel BR, at the 
smallest distance that prevents it from touching the wheel, and 
constitutes the index, from which the motion of the wheel is 
estimated. A vernier is attached to the index, for more accu- 
rately reading off the divisions. 

ig. 2 is an enlarged view of one end of the cylinder AA, 
and ng. 3 ts a plan, on an enlarged scale, of the gimbals con- 
nected with the cap e. 

To prevent the injury which the machine might sustain 
from accidents, it is, when taken on shipboard, put into a 
box, to the bottom of which it is screwed by screws passing 
through the frame EEE, at r r, and the box itself is fastened 
down in any convenient situation. In the lid of the box may 
be fixed a pane of plate-glass, through which the machine 
may at any time be inspected. The glass may be protected 
by a sliding lid. 

When this machine is taken westward, the cylinder AA, 
and conse uently the wheel BR, moves in a direction from 
B to R; when it is taken eastward, the motion of the wheel 
is the reverse, that is, from R to B. A great number of 
trials which have been made, appear to evince that the num- 

59. vou. 11. 3 f 
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ber of degrees which the wheel moves in the passage from the 
place of departure to that of observation is the same as that of 
the difference of the ee of the two places: consequently, 
if the point immediately under the index, where the wheel 
would rest at the place of departure, be made the zero of 
the praduated circumference, the longitude thence, of the place 
of observation, becomes immediately known by simple in- 
spection. 

If future experiments should prove that the machine pos- 
sesses these prcperties, it will unquestionably become one of 
the most valuable inventions of the age. Ifsuch should not 
be the result of further investigation, and if every machine 
thus depending upon magnetism for its action, should be as 
far from ee the true longitude of a place, as the dip- 
ping needle is from showing the true latitude, still it will 

ave established a singularly curious fact in natural philoso- 
phy, to account for which must enter into every theory of mag- 
netism, and of which future ingenuity may make a valuable 
use. 
The machine is now undergoing a complete trial, by direc- 
tion of the Board of Longitude, and it has also been taken for 
trial on board many merchants’ vessels. 
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Lhe Marquis of Worcester’s Scantling of Inventions. 


FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 1655. 


This little tract having now become very scarce, and yet still continuing to be deemed a 
production of great curiosity, and exciting much interest among those who take pleasure 
an mechanical inquiries, we have concluded, that, as an addition to this work, our Readers 
will deem it equally suitable and acceptable. It will ever be memorable, for containing, 
in, the sixty-eighth article, the original hint to which we are indebted for the Steam- 
engine. 


A Century of the Names and Scantlings of Inventions by me 
already practised. 


I. Seals abundantly significant. 


Several sorts of seals, some shewing by screws, others by 
gages fastening or unfastening all the marks at once; others 
by additional poe and imaginary places, proportionable to 
ordinary escocheons and seals at arms, each way palpably and 
punctually setting down (yet private from all others but the 
owner and by his assent) the day of the month, the day of the 
week, the month of the year, the year of our Lord, the names 
of the witnesses, and the individual place where any thing 
was sealed, though in ten thousand several places, together 
with the very number of lines contained ina contract, whereby 
falsification may be discovered, and manifestly proved, being 
upon good grounds suspected. 

Upon any of these seals a man may keep accounts of re- 
ceipts and disbursements from one farthing to an hundred mil- 
lions, punctually shewing each pound, shilling, penny, or 
farthing. 

By these seals likewise, any letter, though written but in 
English, may be read and understood in eight several lan- 
guages, and in English itself to clean contrary and different 
sense, unknown to any but the correspondent, and not to be read 
or understood by him neither, if opened before it arrive unto 
him ; so that neither threats, nor hopes of reward, can make 
him reveal the secret, the letter having been intercepted and 
first opened by the enemy. 
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Il. Seals private and particular to each Owner. 


How ten thousand persons may use these seals to 4ll and 
every of the purposes aforesaid, and yet keep their secrets 
from any but whom they please. 


III. A One-line Cipher. 


A cipher and character so contrived, that one line, without 
returns and circumflexes, stands for each and every of the 
twenty-four letters; and as ready to be made for the one letter 
as the other. 


IV. Reduced to a Point. 


This invention, refined and so abbreviated, that a point only 
sheweth distinctly and significantly any of the twenty-four 
letters ; and these very points to be made with two pens, so 
that no time will be lost, but as one finger riseth the other =| 
make the following letter, never clogging the memory wit 
several figures for words and combination of letters; which 
with ease, and void of confusion, are thus speedily and punc- 
tually, letter for letter, set down by naked and not multiplied 
points. And nothing can be less than a point, the mathema- 
tical definition of it being cujus pars nulla. And of a motion 
no swifter imaginable than semiquaveis or releshes, yet appli- 
cable to this manner of writing. 


V. Varied significantly to all the twenty-four Letters. | 


A way by circular motion, either along a rule or ring- 
wise, to vary any alphabet, even this of points, so that the self- 
same pot individually placed, without the least additional 
mark or variation of place, shall stand for all the twenty-four 
letters, and not for the same letter twice in ten sheets writing, 
yet as easily and certainly read and known, as if it stood but 
for one and the self-same letter constantly signified. 


VI. A mute and perfect Discourse by Colours. 
How at a window, as far as eye can discover black from 


white, a man may hold discourse with his correspondent, with- 
out noise made or notice taken; being, according to occasion 
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piven and means afforded, ex re natd, and no need of provision 
eforehand ; though much better if foreseen, and means pre- 
faced for it, and a premeditated course taken by mutual con- 
sent of parties. 


VII. To hold the same by Night. 


A way to do it by night as well as by day, though as dark 
as pitch 1s black. 


VIII. To level Cannons by Night.. 


A way how to level and shoot cannon by night as well as 
by day, and as directly; without a platform or measures taken 
by day, yet by a plain and infallible rule. 


IX. A Ship-destroying Engine. 


An engine, portable in one’s pocket, which may be carried 
and fastened on the inside of the greatest ship tanquam aliud 
agens, and at any appointed minute, though a week after, either 
of day or night, it shall irrecoverably sink that ship. 


X. How to be fastened from aloof and under Water. 


A way from a mile off, to drive and fasten a like engine to 
any ship, so that it may punctually work the same effect either 
for time or execution. 


X1. How to prevent both. 


How to prevent and safeguard any ship from such an 
attempt by day or night. 


XII. An unsinkable Ship. 


A way to make a ship not possible to be sunk, though shot 
an hundred times betwixt wind and water by cannon, and 
should lose a whole plank, yet in half an hour’s time should be 
made as fit to sail as before. 


XIII. False destroying Decks. 


How to make such false decks as in a moment should kill 
and take prisoners as many as should board the ship, without 
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blowing the decks up, or destroying them from being reducible, 
and in a quarter of an hour’s time should recover their former 
shape, and to be made fit for any employment without disco- 
vering the secret. 


XIV. Multiplied Strength in a litile Room. 


How to bring up a force to weigh up an anchor, or to do 
any forcible exploit in the narrowest or lowest room in any 
ship, where few hands shall do the work of many ; and many 
hands applicable to the same force, some standing, others 
sitting, and by virtue of their several helps, a great force aug- 
mented in little room, as effectual as if there were sufficient 
Space to go about with an axle-tree, and work far from the 
centre. 


XV. A Boat driving against Wind and Tide. 


A way how to make a boat work itself against wind and 
tide, yea, both without the help of man or beast ; yet so that the 
wind or tide, though directly opposite, shall force the ship or 
boat against itself, and in no point of the compass but it shall 
be as effectual as if the wind were in the pupp, or the stream 
actually with the course it is to steer, according to which the 
oars shall row, and necessary motions work and move towards 
the desired port or point of the compass. 


XVI. A Sea-sailing Fort. 


How to make a sea-castle or fortification cannon-proof, 
and capable of a thousand men, yet sailable at pleasure to de- 
fend a passage, or in an hour’s time to divide itself into three 
ships as fit and trimmed to sail as before; and even while it 
is a fort or castle they shall be unanimously steered and effec- 
tually be driven by an indifferent strong wind. 


XVII. A pleasant floating Garden. 


How to make upon the Thames a floating garden of pleasure, 
with trees, lowers, banqueting houses, and fountains, stews fot 
all kinds of fishes, a reserve for snow to keep wine in, delicate 
bathing-places, and the like; with music made with mills: 
and all in the midst of the stream, where it is most rapid. 
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XVIII. An hour-glass Fountain. 
' An artificial fountain to be turned like an hour-glass by a 
child, in the twinkling of an eye, it holding a great quantity 
of water, and of force sufficient to make snow, ice, and thun- 
der, with a chirping and singing of birds,and showing of several 
shapes and effects usual to fountains of pleasure. 


XIX. A Coach-saving Engine. 


A little engine within a coach, whereby a child may stop it, 
and secure all persons within it, and the coachman himself, 
though the horses be never so unruly in a full career: a child 
being sufficiently capable to loosen them in what posture so- 
ever they should have put themselves, turning never so short; 
for a child can do it in the twinkling of an eye. 


XX. A Balance Water-work. 


How to bring up water balance-wise, so that as little weight 
or force as will turn a balance will be only needful, more than 
the weight of the water within the buckets, which counter- 
poised, empty themselves one into the other, the uppermost 
yielding its water (how great a quantity soever it holds) at the 
self-same time the lowest taketh it in, though it be an hun- 
dred fathom high. 


XXI. A Bucket Fountain 


How to raise water constantly, with two buckets only, day 
and night, without any other force than its own motion, using 
not so much as any force, wheel, or sucker, nor more pulleys 
than one on which the cord or chain rolleth with = aces 
fastened at each end. This, I confess, I have seen and learned 
of the great mathematician Claudius his studies, at Rome, 
he having made a present thereof unto a cardinal; and I desire 
not to own any other men’s inventions, but if I set down any, 
to nominate likewise the inventor. 


XXII. An ebbing and flowing River. 
To make a river ina garden to ebb and flow constantly, 


though twenty foot over, with a child’s force, in some rivate 
place or room out of sight, and a competent distance from it, 
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XXIII. An ebbing and flowing Castle-clock. 


To set a clock in a castle, the water filling the trenches 
about it; it shall shew, by ebbing and flowing, the hours, 
minutes, and seconds, and all the comprehensible motions of 
the heavens, and counter-libration of the earth, according to 


Copernicus. 
XXIV A Strength-increasing Spring. 


How to increase the strength of a spring to such an height 
as to shoot bumbasses, and bullets of a hundred pound weight, 
a steeple height, and a quarter of a mile off and more, stone- 
bow-wise, admirable for fire-works, and astonishing of be- 
sieged cities, when, without warning given by noise, they find 
themselves so forcibly and ueneerously surprised. 


XXV. A double-drawing Engine for Weights. 


How to make a weight that cannot take up an hundred 
pound, and yet shall take up two hundred pound, and at the 
self-same distance from the centre ; and so proportionably to 
millions of pounds. 


XXVI. A to-and-fro Lever. 


To raise a weight as well and as forcibly with the drawing 
back of the lever, as with the thrusting it forwards ; and by 
that means to lose no time in motion or strength. This I saw 
im the arsenal at Venice. 


XXVII. A most easy Level Draught. 


way to remove to and fro huge weights, with a most in- 
e~nsiderable strength, from place to place. For example, ten ton 
with ten pounds, and less; the said ten pounds not to fall lower 
then it makes the ten ton to advance or retreat upon a level. 


XXVIII. A portable Bridge. 


A bridge, portable in a cart with six horses, which in a few 
hours’ time may be placed over a river half a mile broad, 
whereon with much expedition may be transported horse, foot, 
end cannon. 
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XXIX. A moveable Fortification. 


A portable fortification, able to contain five hundred fight- 
ing men, and yet in six hours’ time may be set up, and made 
cannon poo upon the side of a river or pass, with cannon 
mounted upon it, and as complete as a regular fortification, 
with half-moons and counterscarps. 


XXX A rising Bulwark. 


A way in one night’s time to raise a bulwark twenty or 
thirty foot high, cannon proof, and cannon mounted upon it, 
with men to overlook, command, and batter a town; for, 
though it contain but four pieces, they shall be able to dis- 
charge two hundred bullets each hour. 


XXXI. An approaching Blind. 


A way how safely and speedily to make an approach to a 
castle or town-wall, and over the very ditch, at noon-day. 


XXXII An universal Character. 


How to compose an universal character, methodical and 
easy to be written, yet intelligible in any language ; so that if an 
Englishman write it in English, a Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard, 
Irish, Welsh, being scholars, yea, Grecian or Hebrean, shall as 
perfectly understand it in their own tongue as if they were 
perfect English, distinguishing the verbs from the nouns, the 
numbers, tenses, and cases, as properly expressed in their own 
language as it was written in English. 


I A Needle Alphabei. 


fo write with a needle and thread, white, or any colour 
upon white, or any other colour, so that one stitch shall signi- 
ficantly shew any letter, and as readily and as easily shew the 
one letter as the other, and fit for any language. 


XXXIV. A knotted String Alphabet. 


_ To write by a knotted silk string, so that every knot shall 
signify ea een with comma, full point, or interrogation, 
and as legible as with pen and ie upon white paper. 

- VOL. 1. 3 
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XXXV. A Fringe Alphabet. 

The like by the fringe of gloves. 

XXXVI. A Bracelet Alphabet. 
By stringing of bracelet« 

XXXVII. A pincked Glove Alphabet. 

By pincked gloves. 

XXXVIII. A Sieve Alphabet. 
By holes in the bottom of a sieve. 

XXXIX. A Lantern Alphabet. 
By a lattin or plate lantern. 
XL. An Alphabet by the Smell—XUI. Taste—XLII. Touch. 


By the smell—by the taste—by the touch.—By these three 
senses as perfectly, distinctly, and unconfusedly, yea, as rea- 
dily, as by the sight. 


XLII. A Variation of all and each of these. 


How to vary each of these, so that ten thousand may know 
them, and yet keep the understanding part from any but ther 
correspondent. 


XLIV. A Key-pistol. 


To meke a key of a chamber door, which to your sight hath 
ites wards and rose-pipe but paper thick, and yet at nisasure. 
in a minute of an hour, shall become a perfect pistol, capable 
to shoot through a breast-plate, commonly of carabine-proof, 
with prime, powder, and firelock, undiscoverable ina stranger's 
hand. 


ALV. A most conceited Tinder-box. 


How to light a fire and a candle at what hour fo eht night 
one awaketh, without rising or putting one’s hand out of the 
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bed. And the same thing becomes a serviceable pistol at plea- 
sure ; yet by a stranger, nct knowing the secret, seemeth but 
a dextrous tinder-box 


XLVI An artificrat Bird 


How to make an artificiai bird to fly which way and as long 
as one pleaseth, by or against the wind, sometimes seal raed 
other times hovering, still tending the way it is designed for. 


XLVII. An Hour Water-ball. 


To make a ball of any metal, which, thrown into a pool or 
pail of water, shall presently rise from the bottom, and con- 
stantly shew, by the superficies of the water, the hour of the day 
or night, never rising more out of the water than just to the 
minute it sheweth of each quarter of the hour ; and if by force 
kept under water, yet the time is not lost, but recovered as 
soon as it is permitted to rise to the superficies of the water 


XLVIILI. A screwed Ascent of Stairs. 

A screwed ascent, instead of stairs, with fit landing places 
to the best chambers of each story, with back stairs within the 
well of it, convenient for servants to pass up and down to the 
inward rooms of them unseen and private. 


XLIX. A Tobacco-iongs Engine. 


A portable engine, in way of a tobacco-tongs, whereby a 
man may get over a wall, or get up again being come down, 
finding the coast proving unsecure to him. 


L. A Pocket Ladder. 


A complete light portable ladder, which taken out of one’s 
pocket, may be by himself fastened an hundred foot high to 
get up by from the ground. 


LI. A Rule of Gradation. 
A rule of gradation, which with ease and method reduceth 


all things to a private correspondence, most useful for secret 
intelligence. 
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LII. A mysitcal Jangling of Belis. 


How to signify words and a perfect discourse by jangling 
of bells of any parish church, or by any musical instrument 
within hearing, in a seeming way of turning it; or of an un- 
skilful beginner. 

LITI. An hollowing of a Water-screw. 


A way how to make hollow and cover a water-screw as big 
and as long as one pleaseth, in an easy and cheap way. 


LIV. A transparent Water-screw. 


How to make a water-screw tight and yet transparent, and 
free from breaking ; but so clear, that one may palpably see 
the water, or any heavy thing, how and why it is mounted by 
turning. 

LV. A double Water-screw. 


A doublé water-screw, the innermost to mount the water, 
and the outermost for it to descend more in number of threads, 
and consequently in quantity of water, though much shorter 
than the innermost screw by which the water ascendeth; a 
most extraordinary help for the turning of the screw to make 
the water rise. 


LVI. An advantageous Change of Centres. 


To provide and make that all the weights of the descend- 
ing side of a wheel shall be perpetually further from the centre, 
than those of the mounting side, and yet equal in number 
and heft to the one side as the other. A most incredible thing, 
if not seen, but tried before the late king (of blessed memory) 
in the Tower, by my directions, two extraordinary ambassadors 
accompanying his majesty, and the duke of Richmond and 
duke Harailton, with most of the court, attending him. 
The wheel was fourteen foot over, and forty weights of fifty 
poe apiece. Sir William Balfour, then lieutenant of the 

ower, can justify it with several others. They all saw that, no 
sooner these great weights passed the diameter-line of the lower 
side, but they hung a foot further from the centre, nor no sooner 
sassed the diameter-line of the upper side, but they hung a 
soot nearer. Be pleased to judge the consequence. 
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LVII. A constant Water-flowing and ebbing Motion. 


An ebbing and flowing water-work in two vessels, into 
either of which, the water standing at a level, if a globe be cast 
in, instead of rising, it presently ebbeth, and so remaineth until 
a like globe be cast into the other vessel; which the water is 
no sooner sensible of, but that vessel presently ebbeth, and 
the other floweth, and so continueth ebbing and flowing until 
one or both of the globes be taken out, working some little 
effect besides its own motion, without the help of any man 
within sight or hearing ; but if either of the globes be taken 
out, with ever so swift or easy a motion, at the very instant the 
ebbing and flowing ceaseth; for if during the ebbing you take 
out the globe, the water of that vessel presently returneth to 
flow, ee never ebbeth after, until the globe be returned into 
it, and then the motion beginneth as before. 


LVIII. An often-discharging Pistol 


How to make a pistol to discharge a dozen times with one 
loading, and without so much as one new priming requisite, 
or to change it out of one hand intothe other, or stop one’s 
horse. 

LIX. An especial way for Carabines. 


Another way as fast and effectual, but more proper for 


carabines. 
LX. A Flask-charger. 


A way with a flask appropriated unto it, which will furnish 
either pistol or carabine with a dozen charges in three minutes’ 
time, to do the whole execution of a dozen shots, as soon as 
one pleaseth, proportionably. 


LXI. A way for Muskets. 


A third way, and particular for muskets, without taking 
them from their rests to charge or prime, to a like execution, 
and as fast as the flask, the musket containing but one charge 
at atime. 

LXMI. A way for a Harquebuss—a Crock. 


A way for a harquebuss, a crock, or ship-musket, six upon 
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a carriage, shooting with such expedition, as without danger 
one may charge, level, and discharge them sixty times in a 
minute of an hour, two or three together 


LXIII. For Sakers and Minyons. 


A sixth way, most excellent for sakers, differing from the 
other, yet as swift. 


LXIV. For the biggest Cannon. 


A seventh, tried and approved before the late king (of ever 
blessed memory) and an hundred lords and commons, in a 
cannon of eight inches half-quarter, to shoot bullets of 64 Ibs. 
weight, and 24 lbs. of powder, twenty 1imes in six minutes, so 
clear from danger, that after all were discharged, a pound of 
butter did not melt being laid upon the cannon breach, nor the 
green oil discoloured that was first anointed and used between 
the barrel thereof and the engine, having never in it, nor within 
61x foot, but one charge at a time. 


LXV. For a whole Side of Ship-muskets. 


A way that one man in the cabin may govern the whole 
side of ship-muskets, tothe number (if need require) of two 
or three thousand shots. 


LXVI. For guarding several Advenues to a Town. 


A way that against several advenues to a fort or castle, one 
man may charge fifty cannons playing, and stopping when he 
pleaseth, though out of sight of the cannon. 


LXVII. For Musketoons on Horseback. 


A rare way likewise tor musketoons fastened to the pom- 
mel of the saddle, so that a common trooper cannot miss to 
charge them with twenty or thirty bullets at a time, even in 
full career. 

“ When first I gave my thoughts to make gurs shoot often, 
J thought there had been but one only exquisite _’ inventible, 
he Py several trials, and much shares, J have, ‘fectly tried 
all these.” 
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LXVIII. A Fire Water-work. 


An admirable and most forcible way to drive up water by 
fire, not by drawing or sucking it upwards, for that must be, as 
the philosopher calleth it, intra spheram activitatis, which is 
but at such a distance. But this way hath no bounder, if the 
vessels be strong enough; for I have taken a piece of a whole 
cannon, whereof the end was burst, and filled it three-quarters 
full of water, stopping and screwing up the broken end, as also 
the touch-hole; and making a constant fire under it, within 
twenty-four hours it burst and made a great crack: so that 
having a way to make my vessels so that they are strengthened 
by the force within them, and the one to fill after the other, . 
have seen the water run like a constant fountain-stream forty 
foot high ; one vessel of water, rarefied by fire, driveth up forty 
of cold water. And aman that tends the work is but to turn 
two cocks, that one vessel of water being consumed, another 
begins to force and re-fill with cold water, and so successively, 
the fire being tended and kept constant, which the self-same 
person may likewise abundantly perform in the interim between 
the necessity of turning the said cocks. 


LXIX. A triangle Key. 


A way how a little triangle screwed key, not weighing a 
shilling, shall be capable and strong enough to bolt and unbolt 
round about a great chest an hundred bolts through fifty sta- 
ples, two in each, with a direct contrary motion, and as man 
more from both sides and ends, and at the self-same time shall 
fasten it to the place beyond a man’s natural strength to take it 
away ; and in one and the same turn both locketh and openethit. 


LXX. A Rose Key. 


A key with a rose-turning pipe, and two roses piorced 
through endwise the bit thereof, with several handsomely 
contrived wards, which may likewise do the same effects. 


LXXI. A square Key with a turning Screw. 
A key wectly square, with a screw turning within it, and 


more cona sd than any of the rest, and no heavier than the 
triangle screwed key, and doth the same effects. 
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LXXII. An Escocheon for all Locks. 


An escocheon to be placed before any of these locks with 


these properties. 
1. The owner, though 1 woman, may with her delicate hand 


vary the ways of coming to open the lock ten millions of times, 
beyond the cnewledee of the smith that made it, or of me who 
invented it. 

2. If a stranger openeth it, it setteth an alarm a-going, 
which the stranger cannot stop from running out ; and besidcs, 
theugh none should be within eas a yet it catcheth his hand, 
as a trap doth a fox; and though far from maiming him, yet it 
leaveth such a mark behind it, as will discover him if sus- 

ected, the escocheon or lock plainly shewing what monies he 
ath taken out of the box to a farthing, and how many times 
opened since the owner had been in it. 


LXXIII. A transmittible Gallery. 


A transmittible gallery over any ditch or breach in a town 
wail, with a blind and parapet cannon-proof. 


LXXIV. A conceited Door. 


A door whereof the turning of a key, with the help and mo- 
tion of the handle, makes dheiinges to be of either side, and 
to open either inward or outward, as one is to enter or to go 
out, or to open in half. 


LXXV. A Discourse wovenin Tape or Ribbon. 

How a tape or ribbon weaver may set down a whole dis- 
course without knowing a letter, or interweaving any thing sus- 
picious of other secret than a new-fashioned Hhboa. 

LXXVI. To write in the Dark. 
How to write in the dark as straight as by day or candle lip} ‘. 
LKXVII. A flying Man. 
How to make a man to fly, which I have tried with a little 


boy of ten yeurs old ina barn, from one end to the other, on 
an hay-mow. 
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LXXVIII. A continually going Watch 


A watch to go constantly, and yet needs no other winding 
from the first setting on the cord or chain, unless it be broken, 
requiring no other care from one, than to be now and then con- 
sulted with concerning the hour of the day or night, and if it 
be laid by a week together, it will not err much, but the 
oftener looked upon, the more exact it sheweth the time of the 
day or night. 


LXXIX. A total Locking of Cabinet Bozes. 


A way to lock all the boxes of a cabinet (though never so 
many) at one time, which were by particular keys appropri- 
ated to each lock opened severally, and independent the one 
of the other, as much as concerneth the opening of them, and 
by these means cannot be left opened unawares. 


LXXX. Light Pistol Barrels. 


How to make a pistol-barrel no thicker than a shilling, and 
yet able to endure a musket proof of powder and bullet. 


LXXXI. A Comb-conveyance for Letters. 


A comb-conveyance, carrying of letters without suspicion, 
the head being opened with a needle-screw drawing a spring 
towards them; the comb being made but after an usual form 
carried in one’s pocket. 


‘ LXXXITI. A Knife, Spoon, or Fork Conveyance. 


A knife, spoon, or fork, in an usual portable case, may have 
the like conveyances in their handles. 


LXXXIII. A Rasping Mill. 


A rasping-mill for hartshorn, whereby a child may do the 
work of half a dozen men, commonly taken up with that work. 


LXXXIV. An Arithmetical Instrument. 


An instrument whereby persons ignorant in arithmetic may 
perfectly observe numerations and substractions of all sums 
and fractions. ~ 

61. vox. 11. 3 if 
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LXXXV. An untoothsome Pear. 


A little ball, made in the shape of plum or pear, being dex- 
trously conveyed or forced into a body’s mouth, shall presentl 
shoot forth such and so many bolts of each side a at both 
ends, as without the owner’s key can neither be ee or 
filed off, being made of tempered steel, and as effectually 
locked as an iron chest. 


LXXXVI. An imprisoneng Chair. 


A chair made d-la-mode, and yet a stranger being per- 
suaded to sit down in it, shall have immediately his arms and 
thighs locked up beyond his own power to loosen them. 


LXXXVII. A Candle-mould. 


A brass mould to cast candles, in which a man may make 
500 dozen in a day, and add an ingredient to the tallow which 
will make it cheaper, and yet so that the candles shall look 
whiter and last longer. 


LXXXVIII. A Brazen Head. 


How to make a brazen or stone head in the midst ofa 
great field or garden, so artificial and natural, that though a 
man speak never so softly, and even whispers into the ear 
thereof, it will etter ee ae its mouth, and resolve the ques- 
tion in French, Latin, Welsh, Irish, or English, in good terms 
uttering it out of his mouth, and then shut it until the nex: 
question be asked. 


LXX XIX. Primero Gloves. 


White silk knotted in the fingers of a pair of white gloves, 
and so contrived without suspicion, that playing at primero 
cards, one may, without clogging his memory, keep reckoning 
of all sixes, sevens, and aces, which he hath discarded. 


XC. A dicing Bor. 


A most dextrous dicing box, with holes transparent, after 
the usual fashion, with a device so dextrous, that with a knock 
of it against the table, the four good dice a¥e fastened, and it 
looseneth four false dice made fit for his purpose. 


XCI. An artificial Ring-horse. 


An artificial ring-horse, with saddle and caparisons fit for 
running at the ring, on which a man being mounted, with his 
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lance in his hand, he can at pleasure make him start, and 
swiftly to run his career, using the decent posture with bon 
grace, may take the ring as handsomely, and running 9g 
swiftly, as if he rode upon a barbe. 


_ XCIT. A Gravel Engine. 


A screw made like a water-screw, but the bottom made 
of iron plate spadewise, which at the side of a boat emptieth 
the mud of a pond, or raiseth gravel. 


XULII. A Ship-raising Engine. 

An engine whereby one man may take out of the water a 
ship of 500 tons, so that it may be caulked, trimmed, and re- 
pared. without need of the usual way of stocks, and as easily 
et it down again. 


XCIV. A Pocket Lngine to open any Door. 


A little engine, portable in one’s poeeee which placed to any 
door, without any noise but one crack, openeth any door or gate. 


XCV. A double Cross-bow. 


A double cross-bow, neat, handsome, and strong, to shoot 
two arrows, either together or one after the other so immedi- 
ately that a deer cannot run two steps, but, if he miss of one 
arrow, he may be reached with the other, whether the deer run 
forward, sideward, or start backward. 


XCVI. A Way for Sea- ahs. 


A way to make a sea-bank so firm and geometrically strong, 
so that a stream can have no power over it; excellent likewise 
to save the pillar of a bridge, being far cheaper and stronger 
than stone-wall. 


XCVII. A perspective Instrument. 


_ An instrument whereby an ignorant person may take an 
thing in perspective as justly and more than the skilfullest 
painter can do by his eye. 


XCVIII. A semt-omnipotent Engine. 
An engine so contrived, that working the primum mobile 
forward or backward, upward or downward, circularly or cor- 
ner-wise, to and fro, straight, upright or downright, yet the 
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pretended operation continueth, and advanceth none of the 
motions above-mentioned, hindering, much less stopping the 
other; but unanimously, and with harmony, agreeing, they all 
augment and contribute strength unto the intended work and 
operation: and therefore I call this a semi-omnipotent engine, 
and do intend that a model thereof be buried with me. 


XCIX. A most admirable Way to raise Weights. 


How to make one pound weight to raise an hundred as high 
as one pound falleth, and yet the hundred pound descending, 
doth what nothing less than one hundred pounds can effect. 


C. A stupendous Water-work. 


Upon so potent a help as these two last-mentioned inven- 
tions, a water-work is, by many years’ experience and labour, 
so advantageously by me contrived, that a child’s force bringeth 
up, an hundred foot high, an incredible quantity of water, 
even two foot diameter, so naturally, that the work will not be 
heard even into the next room; and with so great case and 
geometrical symmetry, that though it work day and night from 
one end of the year to the other, it will not require forty shil- 
dings reparation to the whole engine, nor hinder one’s day-work, 
and I may boldly call it the most stupendous work in the whole 
world: not only with little charge to drain all sorts of mines, 
and furnish cities with water, though never so high scated, as 
to keep them sweet, running through several streets, and so 
performing the work of scavengers, as well as furnishing the 
inhabitants with sufficient water for their private occasions ; 
but likewise supplying rivers with sufficient to maintain and 
make them portable from town to town, and for the bettering 
of lands all the way it runs; with many more advantageous and 
yet greater effects of profit, admiration, and consequence. So 
that deservedly I deem this invention to crown my labours, to 
reward my expenses, and make my thoughts acquiesce in way, 
of further inventions ; this making up the whole Century, and 
preventing any further trouble to the reader for the present, 
meaning to leave to posterity a book, wherein under each of 
these heads the means to put in execution and visible trial all 
and every of these inventions, with the shape and form of all 
things belonging to them, shall be printed by brass plates. 


In bonum publicum, et majorem Dei gloriam. 


APPENDIX. 


Descriplion af an improved Method of giving Mation 
to « Pendulum.* 


THE application of the pendulum to clecks produced at 
once such an accurate mensuration of time, as to render that 
invention conspicuous amongst the most important modern dis- 
coverics ; and the balance, which had for ages so imperfectly 
pre-occupied its place, is now almost consigned to oblivicen. 

Although the mode of communicating motion to the pendu- 
lum of a clock appears ta be very complete; yet, on a strict 
examination, it will be found to have some defects, which render 
its further improvement very desirable. 

Whetever may be the nature of the escapement, that con- 
trivanee may be reckoned the best, which transmits to the pen- 
dulum the impulse of the wheel, with the least lost of power; 
but, in practice, the wheel and pallets, and crutch-pin and 
pendulum-rod, cannot act in the same, but in parallel planes. 
The pendulum will therefore rather receive an ublique impulse 
from the crutch, by its bending at each stroke, and if the rod 
he made stiff and strong to prevent bending, whilst a part of the 
motion of the crutch promotes, another part absolutely opposes 
the motion of the pendulum; for, since the crutch-pin must 
pass through the slit ia the pendulum-rod with some shuke, 
which will be continually increasing by wear, and since it can 
only be in contact with one side of the rod at any moment of 
time, it will be alternately struck by either side of the crutch- 
pin Icaping from one side of the pendulum-rod to the other; 
thus, during the ascent of the pendulum, the lower side of the 
rod is impelled by the ascending side of the crutch-pin, but 
when the pallet drops from the wheel, the crutch-pin will drop 
on the ascending side of the pendulum-rod, checking its pro- 
gress, and opposing by its weight the arc of vibration. It is 
praved by experiment, that no inconsiderable part of the motive 
force is in this way dissipated ; and it is the object of the pre- 
sent paper to show, that this double drop and weight, and bend- 
ing of the crutch, may be entirely obviated. 

It is proposed to fix the crutch to the axis of the verge, in 
the usual way ; and in the suspension of the pendulum, the onl 
change is, that the spring on which the pendulum is nuapended, 
when included in the slit of the cock, should there be held fast. 
This is never well dono by a pin, but may be effectually done by 
means of a screw, which both presses the surfaces together, 


* The Society fur the Enconragement of Arts voted D. Ritchie, for this 
invention, their Gold Isis Medal and thirty guineas 
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and prevents separation. Let it further be supposed, that the 
front and back surfaces of the bar which forms the pendulum- 
‘rod, are formed into parallel planes, so that, when the axis of 
the verge is set truly level, and the pendulum suspended, those 
planes may cut the axis of the verge at right angles. 

‘To the middle of the back of the pendulum-rod, and at the 
distance of the crutch from the line of suspension, is fastened a 
flat piece of rectangular steel, having a part at each end bent 
into planes at right angles to its surface; these ends must be 
equidistant, and parallel to a plane passing through the axis of 
the verge and the axis of the pendulum, and therefore parallel 
to each other. Inthe ends of this piece are cut rectangular 
notches parallel to the pendulum-rod, into which a hardened and 
tempered watch-chain is fixed, and this chain should be perfectly 
horizontal when the pendulum is at rest; it should also be just 
free of the front of the pendulum-rod. The steel piece has 
cylindric grooves cut on the outside of each end, at the 
extremities of the chain, which are parallel to the axis of the 
verge: the extreme links must be made double the thickness of 
the chain, by having a link riveted on each side, and the steel 
piece should be hardened and tempered. To put the chain in 
its place, press the two ends of the steel piece to approach each 
other, which the springing of the material will admit, and insert 
the chain, so that the last double outside links are found to 
snap into the cylindric grooves; this will secure it, and the 
elasticity of the piece will keep the chain in a constant state 
of tension; thus the whole apparatus is fixed to the pendulum, 
and becomes a part of it. 

In the end of the crutch is fixed a rectangular prism, having 
a rectangular groove in it, but both the external and internal 
sides must be parallel to the axis of the verge. In this groove 
a piece of brass is made to slide backward and forward, and 
may be fastened in any position, hy a finger screw on the lower 
side. The end of this piece, next the pendulum-rod, is at right 
angles to the horizontal sides of the groove, and forms a rect- 
angle of 2-tenths by 5-tenths of an inch. This surface must be 
accurately parallel to the pendulum-rod, or, what is the same 
thing, perpendicular to the axis of the verge ; a prismatic cover, 
of the same dimensions, is fitted to it by two steady pins. A 
finger-screw, the head of which is on the back of the pendulum- 
rod, passes freely through the cover, is scréwed into the end of 
the slider, and its shoulder bears against the cover; a hole is 
cut through the pendalum-rod, to clear the screw and cover, 
and by this screw the two surfaces are brought into contaot, 
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and by unscrewing it, the cover is raised by the exertion of a 
spring inserted between the two surfaces ; between these, the 
chain already described is to pass. 

The spring by which the pendulum is suspended, should be 
of steel hardened and tempered, nut more than half an inch in 
length, and about the same breadth; it should be pierced in the 
middle, and that part of it which bends, need not exceed the 
tenth of aninch in breadth. The axis of the verge, if produced, 
should pass through the plane of the spring,.and should be set 
truly horizontal, by placing a spirit-level on the two ends of the 
arbour, these ends being previously made cylindrical and of 
equal diameters ; and when the pendulum, with its chain passing 
betwven the sliding piece and cover, is suspended and at rest, the 
effect of gravity will give the rod a position at right angles to the 
horizon and to the axis of the verge, and parallel to the frame plate. 

This being thus disposed, move the sliding piece until its 
end comes into contact with the chain, and by means of the 
finger-screw beneath the piece, fasten it in that position; and, 
lastly, the axis of the crutch being placed in the same plane as 
the axis of the pendulum-rod, which its gravity will nearly effect, 
turn the finger-screw at the back of the pendulum, and clip the 
chain fast between the end of the slider and its cover. By these 
means the pallets, crutch, and pendulum, are locked together, 
and the whole braced by a kind of rectangular framing, of which 
the crutch and pendulum-rod, and axis of the verge and sliding 
piece, are the opposite sides, the whole vibrating together with 
one uniform, uninterrupted motion. The double drop can no 
longer exist, nor the springing of the crutch, nor its weight on 
the pivots of the verge, for it is supported by the pendulum, of 
which the line of suspension is without friction. This line of 
suspension is but a continuation of the axis of the verge, or the 
same right line produced ; and therefore any point taken either 
in the crutch or pendulum-rod, will describe concentric circles. 

In plate CV, fig. 1, is a side view of the crutch-cock and 
part of the pendulum bar; aa, the clock plate; 6, part of the 
verge; c, the crutch; d, the pendulum bar, having the part ee, 
in section as far as the dotted line e e, fig. 3; f, the slider and 
clip, serving instead of the crutch-pin; g, the slider screw ; 
h, the clip screw; i, the grooved part of the crutch; /, the 
cover, into which the screw g and steady pins of the slider fasten, 
to fix it to the grooved piece of the crutch. 

Fig. 2, shows the parts separated ; 5, the cover of the sliding 

lip; m, the spring which opens the cover when the screw h is 
oosened, 


t. 8, the back view of the pendulum bar; nn, the steel 
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spring which extends the chain ; 0, the opening in the pendulum 
bar, to make room for the slider clip and screw. 

Fig. 4. a section of the pendulum bar above the spring n, 
showing a bird’s eye view of the slider clip and spring 7; 
p p, the chain extended by the spring n n, which the slider clip 
holds, and attaches the crutch to the pendulum ; q gq, figs. 1, 4, 
and 5, the slits in the spring n, which receive the chain p. 

Fig. 5, rr, the cylindric groove at the bottom of the slit q, 
into which the thickened ends of the chain p snap, and are kept 
in their places. 

Fig. 6, a front view of part of the pendulum bar, showing 
the spring x n, chain p p, and the opening. 

Fig. 7, a bird’s eye view of a section of the clock plate a a, 
and pendulum bar d, showing a slip of brass which is laid in the 
slits q g of the spring x, by the workmen, to know whether 
the pendulum vibrates parallel to the clock plate, which is quite 
necessary ; € f, two pins in another slip of brass v v, laid in 
notches ww. In the clock plate, these pins nearly touch the 
slip s s, to show the error, if any, of the pendulum’s vibrations. 

The same effect may be produced by the following means, if 
thought preferable. 

Fig. 8. A represents a brass piece which is screwed to the 
pendulum rod, at a proper place, by two screws that pass through 
the holes w wu. ; 

x ax, Represent two small steel o Aneel which slide in 
cylindrical holes, exactly in the same line as the two adjusting 


screws ¥ ¥. 

z, Hepreveats the end of the crutch pin, held between the 
two cylinders x x, each of which is pressed firmly against the 
crutch pin by the screws y ¥. 

Fig. 9, represents a section of fig. 8, by a plane passing 
through the screws y y, fig. 8, the same letters being applied to 
the same parts. 

It is evident that the cratch pin muy be shifted to the right 
or left, as occasion may require, by slackening one of the ad- 
jasting screws, and tightening the other. It may not be wholly 
superfluous to state, that this is the adjustment for setting the 
clock in beat. 

The pendalum should be suffered to find its place of rest 
after the clock is fixed, that it may sawing pee. to the clock 
plate, which it will do, if the clock is fixed in a perpendicular 
position. The adjusting screws may then be applied, to close 
the cytinders # « upon the cratch pin z, after which the clock 
al ne out to beat by using the adjusting screws as before 

cribed. 
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Improved Pulley Blocks.* 


The pailey is a machine of so much simplicity, portability, 
and power, a the use of it extends to cases of such frequent 
recurrence, that it might be expected to have long sinte reached 
the utmost limit of improvement in its construction. It is well 
known however, to practical mechanics, that the improvements 
of tackle blocks, which have hitherto been proposed, are of 
such doubtful excellence for general purposes as to be seldom 
employed ; nor has the attempt to produce an uhexceptionable 
construction been often made, a circumstance which in this 
case seems scarcely to be explained but by the apparent diffi- 
culty of the task. To elucidate more clearly the merits of the 
present invention, it may not be improper to advert to the diffi- 
culties which it was intended to obviate,- and to the degree in 
which these difficulties have been overcome by the inventions 
of others. 

The imperfections of common blocks are 80 well known to 
all persons who are in the habit of using them, and are in fact 
so obvious to the most cursory observer, that it would be super- 
fluous to mention them, were it not necessary to state the evil 
for which a remedy is proposed. When there is more than one 
sheave in the same block, the fall or end of the rope to which 
the power is applied, comes last over the outside sheave; and 
that sheave, if the exertion of the power is in a line nearly 
parallel to the direction in which the Joad is drawn, always 
endeavours to get into a line with the point of suspension, and 
the place where the power is exérted ; for the great friction to 
be overcome, preventing the equal transrhission of the power 
throughout the combination ; and the outside sheave having to 
sustain, not only the pressure of its own share of the load, but 
the additional strain sufficient to overcome the friction of all the 
other parts of the blocks, and the vis znertia of the entire load ; 
it must, therefore, be considerably depressed, and in conse- 
quence of this oblique direction of the block, the lateral friction 
of the sheaves become so great, as in some cases nearly to 
equal the power. 

Again, if the tackle-fall is drawn in a direction making a 
considerable angle with that of the load, the sheave it passes 





* The Soeiety for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. voted thelr silver medal, 
for this theention, to James Jones. of gh Hotborn, Lorton. 
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over tends very powerfully to get into a right line with the point 
of suspension and the power as before ; but in this case the ill 
effects are of rather a different kind; for although the block is 
not so much depressed on one side as in the other case, it does 
not face the pull; that is, the axis of the sheaves does not stand 
at right angles with the fall, but is considerably twisted from it, 
and consequently the rope suffers violent friction and wear 
against the edge of the cheek of the block. The evils here 
pointed out are rapidly increased by the extension of the combi- 
nation; it is, therefore, not surprising that the multiplication 
of pulleys, thus used, soon ceases to be advantageous. 

The first attempt, of indisputable excellence, to remove the 
imperfections of the common method of combination, was that 
of the celebrated Smeaton, who brought the fall through the 
middle sheave by means of double ticrs : but as his arrangement 
does not apply to any combination of less than twelve ; as such 
great strains are not frequently required, and there is consider- 
able loss of height, it is, though so perfect in itself, very seldom 
used. 

The next improvement proposed, of any note, appears to 
have been that of Garnett, who obtained a patent for his method 
of avoiding friction by the introduction of friction rollers into 
each sheave; but this plan being expensive, soon out of repair, 
and not tending to remove the imperfections of lateral drag or 
twist by any change in the combination, did not come much into 
use. ‘Then followed White’s patent concentric pulleys, which, 
having the same tendency to drag on one side as the common 
blocks, laboured under the same difficulties, namely, great 
lateral friction and obliquity of draught; to which may be also 
added, a great increase of friction, arising from the speedy loss 
of the relative proportion of the diameters of the several grooves, 
occasioned by the stretch and wear of the rope. Thus, suppose 
we take a rope uf an inch diameter, which being added to the 
several grooves in the top sheave, for instance, shall with its 
respective groove give the proportionate compound diameters 
of 2, 4, 6: that is, a 3-inch groove, with the semi-diameter of 
the rope on each side, is four inches ; a 7-inch groove with its 
rope is eight inches, and a 11-inch groove with its rope is twelve 
inches. Now, supposing the rope to stretch and wear so much 
as to reduce it to 8-tenths of an inch, the proportion of the 
respective compound diameters will then be 2, 4.105, 6.210, 
being 3.8 inches, 7.8 inches, and 11.8 inches, whereas, to pre- 
serve the just proportion, they ought to be 3.8, 7.6, and 11.4 
inches; that is, as 2:4::3.8:7.6; and as2:6::3.8:11.4, Thus 
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the proportion of the grooves is entirely lost, the second one 
being two-tenths of an inch, and the third being four-tenths of 
an inch too large; and consequently, in use, all the grooves 
except the largest, both in the top and bottom blocks, (for they 
are equally affected by the diminution of the diameter of the 
rope,) must revolve so much slower than the rope which passes 
over them, as to create an immense accession of friction, thereby 
adding greatly to the load, and very speedily wearing out both 
blocks and rope. ‘These are imperfections of such magnitude, 
that no one can be surprised at the discontinuance of the use of 
pulleys thus constructed. 

The latest improvement of tackle blocks is that of Lieut. 
Shuldham, and consists of White’s pulley doubled, base to base, 
with two friction wheels in the cheeks of the block, for the axis 
of the compound sheave to revolve on. 

Blocks constructed upon this principle are compact, and 
may in some cases be useful ; but it is obvious, there must always 
apply to them the objections which have been above stated to ° 
those proposed by White himself; and as the diameters of the 
concentric pulleys must be understood as taken to the centre of 
the rope, the mere alteration of the figure of the rope by pres- 
sure, and before it has begun to wear, will be a source of fric- 
tion, by destroying the relative proportion upon which its proper 
action depends. ‘The friction wheel upon which each end of the 
axis of Lieut. Shuldham’s compound pulley rests, islarge, and well 
constructed to prevent its getting out of order ; but it is chiefly 
efficient in a construction like his, that is, where many pulleys 
are formed upon the same piece of wood or metal, and fixed to 
the same axis: the use of friction rollers must be considered 
inapplicable, to each single sheave of a series turning separately 
but concentrically—a case in which they are most conveniently 
placed upon the same fixed axis. 

Plate CVI, fig. I, exhibits a perspective view of a pair of 
won blocks of seven sheaves, of which fig. 2 is a section, and 

. 3is a front view of the top block. 

It will be seen that the rope is fastened to one of the parti- 
tion plates in the bottom block at A, whence it passes over the 
outside sheave at top, then under the outside sheave at bot- 
tom, whence it is transferred over to the other side by means 
of the cross sheave B, at top; it then descends to the outside 
sheave at bottom, turns up to and over the outside sheave at 
top, under the centre sheave at bottom, and thence comes out 
over the centre sheave at top, and consequently has no tendency 
to twist or to drag on one side. 
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A small rope or line € is attached to a bent wedge or gripe 
D, which lies on the fall in the centre sheave (as may be more 
distinctly seen in figs. 2 and 3,) for the purpose of retaining the 
load, if the fall is let go, either by accident or design. It is 
evident that on the return of the fall, the wedge D, if not held 
back by the rope C, will be carried in by the fall, and by taking 
its bearing against the collet E, will be jammed so fast against 
the sheave, as to retain it in opposition to any force tending to 
draw the fall through. The fall may be instantly released, and 
the load lowered, by drawing the fall just sufficient to liberate the 
wedge, which may then be held by the line C passing over the 
small roller F, and might be drawn entirely out of the block, but 
for the pin G, inserted into the wedge, and which stops against 
the collet E. 

Fig. 4 is a front view of a pair of wooden blocks of four 
sheaves (being the lowest cambination of which this method is 
susceptible,) and fig. 5 is a horizontal section of the luwer block, 
showing the angular direction of the two sheaves, which in this 
case is requisite, to avoid the necessity of making the cross 
sheave so small as would be extremely detrimental to their 
action. The ellipse shown in the view of the lower block, and 
the indentation in the front of the section, show the situation 
and form of a grvove cut in the wood for the sake of lightness. 

The cross sheave in the top block is contained in a shell of 
metal, through which the strap passes, and thereby retains it in 
its proper situation, or the cross sheave may be contained in a 
mortise cut across the other, either at right angles or diagonally, 
in the same piece of wood. 

The remaining figures in the plate, exhibit outlines of all 
combinations upon this plan, from five sheaves to twelve. In 
each figure the sheaves are numbered in their proper order, and 
the place of the ties is designated by a black dot. 

t will be obvious to the experienced mechanic, that the 
improvemcnt of tackle-blocks above described is not essentially 
different in principle from that of Smeaton; the fall in this 
method, as in his, passing immediately under the point of sus- 

ension, effectually preserves the perpendicularity of position ; 

ut with this important advantage, that the transfer from one 
side to the other is here effected by the intervention of only one 
sheave, instead of six, at least, employed for that purpose by 
Smeaton ; and this increased simplicity of construction renders 
the present invention incomparably more applicable to general 
purposes. 
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Martin’s Lane, London. T.S. A. v. 24. Com. dat. Jan. 26, 1806. Rew. 
honorary silver medal. ....ccccescceces sec eer cree evevcecccsenceees 168 


XX XIX. 
Description of the different Methods of blowing up Rocks under Water. By A. 
Ballet, Inspector of Mines. Journal des Mines, No. 56. Phil. Mag. v. 13. 170 


XL. 
A Curvilinear Saw. By John Trotter, Soho-square, London. T. S. A. v. 24. 
Com. dat. Sept. 12, 1805. Rew. gold medal.........cccecesecescveccses 176 


XLT. 
A Machine for Hachling Hemp. By Matthew Murray, of Leeds, Engineer, 
T. S. A. vy. 27, 1809. Com. dat. Feb. 10,1809. Rew. gold medal......... 177 


XLII. 
A Boiler for the use of Tallow Chandlers, and other Manufacturers of Inflammable 
Materials. By— Bream, of Yarmouth. T.S. A. vy. 27, 1809: first received 
by the: Soopety 1 17 8.565655: bak ars-n pie e's 8s anew Bee's be Red belek DA Se hewae 179 


XLII. 
A Machine for Manufacturing Silk-covered Wire, and Thread covered with Silk. 
By Thomas Saddington, of Monkwell-street, Falcon-square, London. T,S. A. 
v. 27. Com. dat. April. 21, 1809. Rew. 30. gs... ceccccerscecccecccess 180 


XLIV. 
‘On the refining of Lead, with remarks on the inconvenience of Ash Cupels, and 
the description of a new and economical Method of constructing Cupels or 
refining Vessels. Read in the French National Institute. By C. Duhamel, 
member of the Institute, and Inspector of Mines. Journal des Mines, 
No. 64. Phil. Mag. v. Ue er ee re eee ae eee ee ere ene ee 184 


Machine for making Slate Pencils. By John Brockbank, of Whirlpipin, near, 
Whitehaven. T.S. A. v. 27. Com. dat. May1,1809. Rew.15 gs .,..... 193 


XLVI. 

A Pentrough, for equalizing the Water falling on Water Wheels By George 
Quayle, of London. T.S.A.v.11. Com. dat. April 18,1792. Rew. silver 
WOO 6 oss ar a0 0 656s 0c hae 6 sae Vie BUSCA Ma haw SE UN AAO ERAN ohh ehSa 196 

XLVII. 

Machine for splitting Sheep-skins. By Benjamin Stott, at Wm. Ellis’s, sign of 
the Plough, Fryer’s gateway, Bermondsey-street, Southwark. T. S. A. 

v. 24. Com. dat. Jan. 18, 1806. Rew. 20 gs. MEPotCaeeteeseteceeggeere 198 
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XLVIII. 
Preparation of Grounds, or Pannels, and of various Colours and Meterials for 
Painters. By Sebastian Grandi, 6, Brownlow-street, Long Acre, London. 
T. S. A. v. 24. Com. dat. Dec. 23, 1805. Rew. silver medal and 20 gs... 199 


XLIX. 


On the Art of imitating carved Wood. By — Lenormand, professor of Nat. 
Phil. in the Central School of the Department of Tarn. Bibliothéque Physico- 
Economique, June 1803. Phil. Mag. v. 16. eoee aces ereeseteeereseraesed 202 


L. 
Method of preparing White Lead without injuring the Workmen. By Arthur 
Ward, of Derby White Lead Works. T. S. A. v. 13. Com. dat. Jan. 2, 
3795. Rew. gold medal. COCR HE SES HO HEHE HS EHE EHO OHR OREO OEE OE EH EOSEECD®S 207 


LI. 
Explanation of the Principles on which the Purification of Fish-oil may be per- 
formed, and of the uses to which it is applicable. By Robert Dossie. 
T.S. A. v. 20. 1802. Rew. 100/. Coe eRe ee ereF ener oEHeOserneeResesere 209 


LIT. 
A Machine for Counterbalancing the Ropes used in the deep Shafts of Mines. By 
William Featherstonhaugh. T. S. A. v. 17. Com. dat. April 14, 1798. 
Rew. silver medal. COCR HOSP eH HTS RH THe HO HOHHHC HHH ROCHE REE HEH TOT EREES 220 


LITT. 
Machine for the use of Painters and Glaziers. By John Davis, 14, Crescent, 
Kingsland Road, London. T.S. A. v. 24. Com. dat. Nov. 25, 1805. Rew. 


10 gs. eerevntreeere ees eoev eer earxrereraopeeeeeaeeenegeeeeereeveeeevee sees eanevned 222 


LIV. 
Bookbinder’s Cutting Press with one screw. By James Hardie, of Glasgow. T. S.A. 
v. 24. Com. dat. Feb. 21, 1806. ews 1G 8 yuo 4: 60iisnih 605-586 bs oO ove 223 


LV. 
Substitute for a Crank, in communicating Motion to a Foot Lathe. By Joseph 
Ridley. T. S. A. v. 15, 1797. Rew. 20 gs. eeeetovoeeoegpeoevaeotevvneeo eee @ 225 
LVI. 
An Improved Letter File. By Richard White, Essex-street, London. T.S. A. 
v. 27, 1809. Rew. silver medal. eesneeseeeoeeeaeovneseeeeenvneevenseeaneeeoseeone 227 


LVIT. 
Iinproved Spinning Wheel. By John Antis, of Fulneck, near Leeds. T.S. A. 
v. il. Com. dat. March 29, 1793. Rew. 20 giicccccvcccscscceccsenses 227 


LVITY. 
On the Alkalies of Commerce, and the means of ascertaining their commercial Value 
by means of an Instrument called the Alkali-metre. By Descroizilles, sen. 
Read to the Academy at Rouen, 5, Thermidore, an. 13. Phil. Mag. v. 28..... 530 


LIX. 
Method of preventing the total Loss of a Ship’s Rudder, when its Supports are 
oe By Capt. Edward Pakenham. T.S. Av. 11. Oom. dat. Nov. 
, 1792. 


Pe eoaeeeHFFESe eh eee eeneernerneneeseseeeeeeteneneeseeeenee 243 


LX. 
Processes employed for furnishing the inside of the Palaces of the native Princes in 
some parts of the East Indies. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
the Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. .......ccacccccuccecvesvescsesecess O40 
LXI. 
A Capstan which works without requiring the Messenger or Cable coiled round it 
to be ever surged. By J. Whitley Boswell. T. S. A. v. 26, 1807. Rew. gold 


med “ORS He reer ee HEHEHE HH HHH Heese eee BCH etonesaseeaneeesees 246 
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LXIE. 
Method of expanding and contracting a Set of Bars, parallel to the Axis of a Crane. 
By Robert Hall, jun. of Basford, near Nottingham. T.S. A. v.12. Com. 
dat. Jan. 13, 1794. Rew. 40 gs were eer ee eer ee eee eee eee ee 2  Y 251 


LXITTI. 
An expanding Band Wheel. By Andrew Flint. T. S. A. v. 23, 1805. Com. 
dat. May 22, 1865. Rew. 50 ge. wccccccccccccecvccseccsccesscczesscn 252 


LXIV, 
Sash Windows, which may be cleaned or repaired without the necessity of any 
person going to the outside of the House. By G. Marshall, 15, Cecil-court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London. T.S. A.v. 28.1810. Rew. 15 gs. .......... 258 


LXV. 

A Book-case Bolt, by which both Doors are secured and opened at once. By 
Peter Herbert, 33, Bow-street, Covent-Garden, London. T. 8S. A. vy. 23. 
1805. Com. dat. Dec. 31, 1804. Rew. 10 gs. ....ccececccccees coecces aod 

LXVI. : 

Improved Door Latch. By Joln Antis, of Fulneck, near Leeds. T.S. A. v. 23. 

Com. dat. April 3, 1804, Rew. silver medal... ..cscocscccrssccscenseces 200 


LXVII. 
A Farnace or Evaporator for the use of Chemists, Preparers of Salts, Ac. By 
Henry Brown of Derby. T.S. A. vy. 12. 1794. Com. dat. Jan. 31, 1794. 
Rew. gold medal. ..ccccccccccnsescrsccerecesccsesorsreresereeecees 255 


LX VIII. 
Method of equalizing the Motion of the Sails of Windmills. By William Cubitt, 
of Barton Wood Mills, North Walsham, in Norfolk, Engineer.—Patent.— 
Specif. dat. May 9, 1807. R. A. Vv. ll, N.S. @eshoeaoeeevevne seve @eeeeaeeve@eese 257 


LXIX. 
Inventions for the improvement of Naval Architecture, for increasing the Comforts 
of Mariners, and for facilitating Naval Enterprises. By R. Trevithick and 
R. Dickinson. From a prospectus, circulated by them, of a Patent they had 
obtained. Phil. Mag. vi 34. wc ccc cece weer e rev enserececs ceeevceesacce 200 


LXX. 
Method of Manufactaring Tron and Steel Wire, free from the marks of the Pincers, 
and of rendering it perfectly straight. By — Mouchcl. R. A. v. 16, - 


N. e®e@esevsveeveeeoseceoeaenvnesoae ves ees eoevrevnas ee see seeeeovnvaeesees ee eee eveasneeonaend 270 


LXXI. 

Method of preventing Woikmen from being injured by the escape of small Par- 
ticles of Iron or Stone, in the dry-grinding or pointing of Needles. By 
George Prior, yun. of Otley, Yorkshire. T.S. A. y.31. Com. dat. Mar. 1, 
BONS. ROW: 25 Gie.s c'si0's:0-2 Hie sisiie sl dis bowels 6s einesees, oie0cs-<' ceseccee 2Ol 


‘ LX XII. 
A safe and economical Mode of burning the Wood Shavings in Work-shops, and 
converting the Heat to usefal purposes. By Joseph Davis, Catharine-street, 
Strand, London. T.S. A. v.31. Com. dat. January 12, 1813. Rew. silver 


medal. SSC OS SHEFHEHRHEST SSE SS HRHSHRHEHHRESHHSSEHD EE P HOSE HO HRHSHHH EH EH SOO BECHER Le 284 


LAXHI. 
A Hydro-pneamatic Blow-pipe, for the use of Chemists, Enamellers, Assayers, 
and Glass-blowers, By John Tilley, Whitechapel, London. T.S. A. y. 31, 
1313. Com. dat. March 27,1812, Rew. 15 ge. ccccsccvecscsscrsceseee 206 
LXXIV. 
An improved Sounding Machine. By Edward Massey, of Coventry. From a 
Report made to the Royal Institution, By Robert Clifford. Philos. Mag. 


v. 40. POSH EHRE SHEESH HHSE SEH ETE HSHHEREHEHSHEFHEHOSHEAHOSESHEHEHE HSH HEE HOES OE 
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LXXV. 
Au improved Shop-board for Tailors, by which the diseases are obviated to which 
this class of persons are subject. By Samuel Barralet, Cole Harbour- 
street, London. T. S. A. v. 31. Com. dat. March 15, 1813. Rew. 
silver medal and 10 BS- wo ce scene ncvecs ee ereeeeres ee Seseeseoeesesiie 298 


LX XVI. 

Method of fixing Pivots, or Gudgeons, into the wooden Axis of a Water Wheel, 
which will prevent the danger of their getting loose in the Shafts, and permit 
their being repaired when damaged. By Robert Hughes, of Ruabon, Den- 
bighshire. T.S. A. v. 31. Com. dat. Feb. 12, 1812. Rew. Silver medal... 300 


LX XVII. 
Method of curing British White Herrings, in imitation of the Dutch. By John 
Lewis, of Broad-stairs. T. S. A. v. 31, 3813. Com. dat. Jan. 28, 1813. 
Rew. gold medal. ..ccsccccccccccescscrcrcssccccccvecccosessscsese SUL 


LXXVIITI. 
A new British Method of curing Herrings. By Thomas Stiles, of Norwich. T.S. A. 
v.31, 1813. Com. dat. Dec. 16, 1812. Rew. 20 gs. ....csesecsccccccve 303 


LX XIX. 
Method of curing Mackarel whole. By Phillips London, of Cannon-street, 
London. T.S. A. v. 31. Com. dat. April 20, 1813. Rew. silver medal... 305 


LXXX. 
A Guard for a Carriage Wheel, by which the Wheel is retained safe upon tbe 
Axle, in case of the Linch-pin coming out. By John Padbury, of Speenham- 
land. TT.S.A. v.31. Com. dat. Oct. 1812. Rew. silver medal......ceee0 306 


LN XXT. 
Method of preventing the Accidents occasioned by the Linch-pin of Carriages 
coming out. By Jonathan Varty, of Liverpool, Coach-maker. T. 8S. A. 
v. 27, 1809. Com. dat, Feb. 6, 1809. .... is wbor'aew wks brdrecetece coccversece 308 


LXYNXNIT 
A temporary Rudder, which can be quickly fitted out by a Shifs’s Company when at 
Sea, and from such Materials as are always kept on board. By Capt. John 
Peat, Bloomsbury-square, London. T. S. A. v. 31. Com. dat. Oct. 24, 
1812. Rew. gold medal. CHORE EHO OCHO HEH SEF HEE OL EEE EEHE CERO EER ROBE 309 


LNXAITI. 

A Gauge for the purpose of marking a Line along the centre of any parallel or in- 
clined surface ; also for finding the centre of a Circle, Square, or any regular 
Polygon. By H. R. Palmer, Hackney, near London. T. S. A. v. 33, 1813. 
Com. dat. March 3, 1813. Rew. silver medal. ...cccccccccccvesssccees SIS 

LXXNIV. 

Expanding Centre-bits, for boring circular Holes of different Diameters through 
Boards, without wasting the Paces which are cut out. By James Stone, 30, 
Warwick-street, Golden-square, London. T. S. A. v. 31,1813. Com. dated 
March 3, 1813. Rew. 5 BSeoeecwer veer assesses sereresetersesesesesvers 315 

LXX XV. 

Economical Method of constructing a Forcing Pump, in Wood, to raise Water from 
deep Wells. By John Stephens, of Reading. T. 8. A. v. 31, 1813. Com. dat. 
April 7, 1813. Rew. silver medal. ..,..cccccccscrcesscscveccvccessse O16 

LXXXVI, 

Method of saving Lockage Water, on the Canals, Docks, and Navigations. By 
Charles Augustin Busby, of New Millman-street, London, architect and 
engineer.—Patent.—Specif. dat. April 14, 1813. R.A. v. 22.N.S..,.000- 319 

LXXXVII. 
Memoir on the Manufacture and Uses of Isinglass. By Hamphrey Jackson, 
~  F.R. S. Phil. Trans. v. 63, 1773. Com. dated Tower Hill, June 15, 1772. 262 $29 
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LXXXVIII. 


Method of sawing Cast-iron, with almost the same facility as Wood.......sse00+ 334 


LXXXIX. 
Preparation of pure Olive Oil for Chronometers, By Ezekiel Walker, of Lynn. 


Com. dat. Nov. 13, 1801. Phil. Mag. v. 36......ccccccsccccccccnccsocss Sa0 


XC. 
Hydraulic Machine, set in motion by the Re-action of Water. Thompson's 
Hist. Roy. Soc. Pee oe HOH SSE OHSS SOAS EHEH EER EOEH OOH EO HEE EEO HEDeO® eee 
XCI. 


Account of a cheap Method of preparing Potash, with observations. By Thomas 
Percival, of Manchester, M. D. and F. R. and A. S. Member of the Royal 
Society of Physicians at Paris, &c. Phil. Trans. part 2, 1780. Com. 
dat. April 3, 1780. eaeuaveeosesneseeeeoreaeoveaeeoeeopeseeorneetoenenesneveeegeaeve sd 

XCIi. 

An Account of a Method by which Ships which have been driven on Shore, and da- 
maged in their Bottoms, may he safely removed to places, however distant, for 
repairing. By William Barnard, Ship-builde:, Grove-street, Deptford. Phil. 
Trans. \. 70, part 1, 1760. Com. dat. April 14, 1779... cece ec ccc ceo ne 

XCITT. 

Machine for drawing Bolts into and out of Ships. By Captain William Bolton, of 

the Navy. T.S. A.+¥.16. Com. dat. Feb. 26,1798. Rew. gold medal.... 
XCIV. 

Method of driving Bolts into Ships. By Richard Phillips, of Bristol. T.S. A. 

vy. 19, 1891. Rew. 40 gs. @eeeetsvoev ev egeeoaeseeeeeeve eases sevoeveeeevreveeeese eee aes 
XCV. 

A Floating Light, calculated to save the Lives of Persons who fall overboard in the 
Night from a Ship. By William Shipley, Founder of the Society for the En 
couragement of Arts, &c. T.S. A.v. 25,1807. Rew. silver medal and letter 
of thanks in 1766. e®eeeeseeaeeeveaanaeeeseeoeeeeosneveeeeeoeeevesest*eovenansvseeasveeseoe es @ 

XCVI. 
A portable Machine for Loading and Unloading Goods. By George Davis, of 
Windsor. T.S. A. v.15, 1797. Com. dat. Jan. 2, 1797. Rew. 40 ys. .... 
XCVII. 

A new Undershot Water-wheel. By J. Besant, of Brompton. Tf. S. A. v. 19, 

1801. Rew. 10 gp. ee@eveoseoseee vee eeseGesvesvs ese eseegpeeePtaevneesteegpvneoee Gwe 
XCVITII. 

A Mill for grinding hard Substances. By Garnett Terry, of City Road, Finsbury - 
square, London. T.S. A. v.19, 1801. Com. dat. Mar. 3, 1801. Rew. 
bilver medal . ..ccrccccccceeressccvcce e@ernene exseeveesevevuerstoue eeseeeereoens 

XCIX. 

Improved Drawback Lork for House Doors. By William Bullock, of Portland- 

street, London. T. S. A. v. 19, 1801. Com.dat. May 5, 1801. Rew 15 gs. 
Cc. 
Improved Jury Masts. By Captain William Bolton. T.S. A. v.26, 1508. Com. 


dat. Oct. 31, 1807. Rew. silver medal. ............ ee rr rr Seeeeaus 


CI. 

Improved Construction of Anchors, and Mode of Fishing them. By Captain 
H. L. Ball. T.S. A. v. 26, 1808. Com. dat. Feb. 18, 1808. Rew. silver 
SOG Bs 5 os ho hike o hw laa RAO BEND COWES NICHE OAS Ne Cie 89-8 

CII. 


Universal Screw Wrench. By William Barlow, of the King’s Dock Yard, Ports- 
mouth. T.S, A. v. 26,1808. Com. dat. March 1, 1808. Rew. 5 gs...... 
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348 


300 


351 


392 


308 
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CIII. 
Machine for cutting off Piles under Water. By John Foulds, Engineer to the 
London Bridge Water Works. T.S. A.v. 13,1795. Rew. gold medal.... 357 


CIV. 
Machines for Boot and Shoe-makers, to prevent the diseases to which they are sub- 358 
jected hy the ordinary method of working, viz.— 


MACHINE I. 
For Boot and Shoe-makers. By A. Staas, 18, Porter-street, Newport Market, 
London. T.S. A. v. 24, 1806. Com. dat. May 16, 1805. Rew. 10 gs. 359 


MACHINE II. 
For closing Boots and Shoes, and for Harness and Leather-pipe Makers, &c. 
By the same, T. S. A. v. 25, 1807. Com. dat. April 8, 1807. Rew. silver 


medal. ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er a i i i) 359 


MACHINE III. 
For Boot and Shoe-makers. By Joseph King, 4, Mulberry-court, near the Bank, 
London. T.S. A. v. 30, 1812. Com. dat. March 25, 1812. Rew. 10 gs. 360 


CV. 
Method of constructing an air-tight Door-hinge. By Martin Furnace, 128, Strand, 
London. T.S. A. v.25. Com. dat. Oct. 15, 1806. Rew. 10 gs.......02- 362 


CVI. 
Construction of Timekeepers delivered to the Board of Longitude, March 7, 1805. 
By Thomas Earnshaw, of London. Published by order of the Commissioners 
of Longitude. REWa S000 oso o sia ew Sees Ob wea 4k CURR 363 


CVII. 
Construction of Timekeepers for ascertaining the Longitude at Sea; delivered to the 
Board of Longitude, March 7, 1805. By John Arnold. Published by order 
of the Commissioners. Rew. £3000. 2... cceccecccccerssecesesvccsces SOD 


CVITI. 
Repeating Watch, without Pinions, Pulleys, Chain, or Recks. By J. M. Elliot, 19, 
Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, London. T. S. A. v. 22, 1804. Com. dat. 
March 25, 1804. ROW: BO OSs 5 sige curs ewe wee ves Su aaiee eee ea kawea tee 404 


CIX. 
Method of Banking a Timekeeper. By William Hardy, 61, Chapel-street, near 
White Conduit House, London. T.S. A. v. 22, 1804. Com. dat. Jan. 18, 
1804. BREW: SO OB. erwin eng 6 wna ie-heg 00: 8 'w ip so1d ies RG 6 dees o ean 406 


cx. 
Permanent Compensation Balance for a Timekeeper. By William Hardy, 3, New 
North-street, Red Lion square, London. T. S. A. y. 23, 1805. Com. dat. Feb. 
13, 1805. Rew. 30 gs........0. 


eeeseseseoeeeeeesceovsee ee eesenanseenaev ees eee 408 


CXY. 
Escapement for a Watch. By John De Lafons. T.S. A. v. 19, 1801. Com. 
dat. April 13, 1801. Rew. 30 gs. eeeesseoovoeveves eee nvneaeseeveeeqeeg ee Pees avnvne 8 411 


CXIT. 
Detached Escapement fora Watch. By John Prior, of Nessfeld, near Skipton in 
Craven, Yorkshire. T.S. A. v.16, 1798. Rew. 80 gs. .....ccceccssene ALS 
CXIIT. 
A nautical Watch. By Robert Leslie, 13, Aldersgate-street, London.—Patent.— 
R. A. v. 2, 1795. eeaeoeereeSeeeseeeseseaesseeeteoanevenegeeesoneeeeoeseeaeee nse 4l7 
CXIV. 
Method of equalizing the long and short Arcs of Vibration in Timekeepers. By 
William Hardy, No. 13, St. John-street, Clerkenwell, London. T. S. A. v. 25. 
1807. Rew. SULVON MOURN: 60.66.08 o.inow 00.0 0:5 OS 6 660-00 e 060046044405 600% 419 
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CXV. 

A Watch Escapement. By S. Mendham, Counter-street, St. Margaret's Hill, South- 
wark. T. S. A. v.25, 1807. Com. dat. Sept. 21, 1805. Rew. silver 
MGC so os eee 6 we ree as Sw Ao ee ee ke Noe eake ewe 42(' 

CAVI, 

Detached Escapement, for a Timeheeper, to ascertain the Longitude at Sea. By J. 
Watkins, 9, Giltspur-street, West Smithfield, London. T.S. A. y. 23, 1805. 
Com. dat. Oct. 9, 1804. Rew. 30 gs. eee ee ee ee ee oe i 2 ee 2 2 423 


CXVII. 
A Noctuary, or Instrument for ascertaining the Hour in the Night, when connected 
with a common Watch. By G. Spark, of Elgin, Murrayshire, Scotland. 
T. S. A. v. 28, 1810. Com. dat. March 7, 1510. Rew. silver medal. ...... 425 


CXVIII. 

Escapement for a Marine Timekeeper. By Chailes Haley, of Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square, London, Wutchmaker.—Patent.—Specif. dat. August 17, 
1796... Fee As ve8, U7 97 6 obs dec 60 syncs 60 ba aie'e 6s wee dene Vasge se ses eee 426 

CNIN. 

Application of a Crank as an Escapement for Clocks. By Simon Goodrich, 8, 
Canterbury Walh, Lambeth, London. T. S.A. v. 17, 1799. Com. dat. Feb. 
33,1799... Rew, LO5i. 0i0s cosexsenseecegeses sansinsusetesseveeeses Gol 


CXX. 
Escapement for a Clock. By George Prior, jun. of Otley, Yorkshire. T.S. A. 
v. 27, 1809. Com. dat. Apnl 13,1809. Rew. silver medal and 25 gs. .... 433 


CXNI. 
Improved Escapements for Pendulum Clochs. By Edward Massey, of Hanley, 
Staffordshire. T. S. A. v. 21, 1803. Com. dat. March 17, 1803. Rew. 


£50. eevee oeescaneegeevaeoeae €Ceseeseevoenteeooeeaeeeeeesnpeeneseeveevegneeseannnens 434 


CX\XII. 
Simple Striking Part for an Eight-days’ Clock. By John Prior, of Nessfield, near 
Skipton in Craven, Yorkshire. T S.A. y. 21, 1803. Rew. 30 gs. ...0.. 437 


CXXII. 
Improved Striking Part for an Eight-days’ Clock. By Edward Massey, of Hanley, 
in Staffordshire. T. S. A.v. 21, 1803. Com. dat. Jan. 12, 1503. Rew. 
DU Bs ose 4 te webs wkd ee seed ie bse eee pee cccrereccccevessecces 408 


CXXIV. 
Compensation Pendulum. By Adam Reid, of Green's-end, Woolwich. T. S. A. 
v. 28,1811. Com. dat. April 27, 1809. Rew 15gs. ..ssseccsesceccceses 439 


CXXV. 
Compensation Pendulum. By Henry Ward, of Blandford, in Dorsetshire. T.S. A. 
v. 25, 1807. Com. dat. March 8, 1806. Rew. silver medal. ........000+ 441 


CXXVI. 
Compensation Pendulum. By David Ritchie, No 3, Princes-street, Perceval-street, 
Clerkenwell, London. T. S. A. v. 30, 1812. Com. dat. March 24, 1812. 
Hews 20 66.62 wiesas een seceo is weseweas Gane eeekes 6easese bee caw ena 440 


CXXVIT. 
A short Pendulum to vibrate Seconds. By Robert Leslie, 13, Aldersgate-street, 
London.—Patent.—Term expired. R. A. v.2, 1795. .coccccessevessenene 


CXXVITII. 

Improved Striking Part for an Eight-days’ Clock, without a Train of Wheels, and 
the Motion of which is derived from the Pendulum. By Henry Ward, of 
Blandford, Dorsetshire. T. 8. A. v.23, 1805. The account of the Invention 
sent to the Society by Charles Smith, in a Com. dat. Bunhill Row, Feb. 14, 


1605. Rew. 15 Bee aac er ee ee ede ees eee eee ests nneeneeseteseeseneee 
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CX XXTX. 
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CXLVI. 
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CXLIX. 
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ESSAY V. 
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CLX. 
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CLXII. 
The Reflective Goniometer, or Instrument for accurately measuring the Angles of 
Crystals. By William Hyde Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R.S. Tr. R. S. Part 2, 
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CLNITI. 
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CLXIV. 
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CLXX. 
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CLXNII. 
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CLXXITT. 
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CLKXV. 
An Aagre, or Peat-borer, for draining boggy Land. By Thomas Eccleston, Scares- 


brick-Hall, Lancashire. T.S. A. v. 19, 1801. Cum. dat. May 25, 1801.... 323 


CLXXVI. 
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CLXAVIT. 
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CLXXXII. 
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CLXXXV. 
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CLXXXVII. 
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Charles le Caan, of Lianelly, in Wales. T.S. A. v.25, 1801. Com. dat. 
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CCIV. 
The Mole Plough, for the temporary draining of Land. By Adam Scott, steward to 
John Webbe Weston, of Sutton apo T. S. A. v.15, 1797. Rew. 30 gs. 
CCV. 
Machine to secure Persons attempting Depredations, without effecting their Limbs ; 
with an Earth Screw adapted to the fastening of it to the ground, as well as for 
the support of a Surveying Staff, &c. By Robert Salmon, Woburn. T. S. A. 
v. 27, 1809. Com. dat. Feb. 12, 1809. Rew. silver medal......ccessecce 


CCVI. 
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a gratuity of twenty pounds, as a testimony of his sense of J. Morison's 
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Aberrations, the, from refrangibility of light, always equal in glasses of same focal 
distance and aperture, Hi. 2... ccccee rece reese cccsnccvccscsssscessecss LOT 

Accidents, to prevent those occasioned by linch-pins coming out, i.........e+.2.- 308 

Acid, carbonic, least injurious to the qualities of fixed alkalies, i. ....0+e.ceeeeee 238 

in Stockholm tar, the quantity of, equal to that ina like measure of vinegar, i, 161 











marine or muriatic, proportion of in patent salt, i, ..cecccecccecscececcss BUG 
methods of freeing tar from, i.......... DCR CAOS LOLS ES See eed eWen ee LOO 
Addition, an instrument to perform, u. ....... Cu dciens pid pS 4U See eae deat ORE 
Air, compressed, to produce great eflects by, 1 Sc cece cece ec ee scene o-.-- 108 





decay of tamber crused by the want of a free circulation of, i. wo cece eee eee e 266 
—— dry, iujures mirrors of telescopes, lie... cece cece eee e cece eee eeeceeceees B25 
hot, aud smoke, employed to p epare timber for bending, i. ......c000.ee00 266 
instiument to discharge fiom the stomachs of hoven cattle, ti, .........0.85 364 
its presence will effect the dete:mination of the boiling point of a therino- 
WClOl Ms dees eeu 1000s ke OE Ss See Rew bese reas ae ehee sea cece 101 
jet of, fiom a blow-pipe, to be delivered rather above the wich, i. ......... 289 
manner in which it should be allowed to escape fiom a mould in casting a 
ooeee 183 
—— method of foicing into the ball of an air-gun, (note) i, oe. ccccccescceceess 109 
——— the presence of, causes the steam ina vessel to acquire its full heat very 

GLOW] 5 Bless saheceihs anions Bein et © Wea s xh Wine Ke Ne Ge Siew aan ee O6S s Leekeaea: (OO 
pure, the inefficacy of the means of forcing into mines, Lo. .e cece ee eeeseee YA 
pure, of next importance to draining, in underground works, i.........000. 23 
vitiated, machine for drawing out of mines, i... sseccececcarececveccesees 20 
Air-bladders, the, of fresh-water fish, make the best isinglass, 1...........20.+62+. 330 
Air-grate, use of an, to prevent the dry rot, wn timber, i, .. cess ccceserccccccece LIL 
Air-pumps, cylinders of, method of bosing, 1... . cc cee eee eeeesrerecescecseee OD 
Alcohol, the only fluid thatcan be safely employed to clesn a speculum, ii......... 223 
to dissolve copal in, ie. cece ees e cece eer ccsctecesscenescssccsesses LOO 
Alkalies, fixed, thei use in purifying fish-oils, i, occ cece eee sneccccecccencece ail 
to ascertain the commercial value of, i... . cece ee sec ec cceerecnsersce BOW 
Alkali-metie, construction of, i. ccc ccs ec cece ccs ccccccsccscccceseccssescces 2a0 
Allan, his theodolite and method of cutting an accurate screw, li, wee eeecconesene 200 
Allason, his construction of a perspectograph, ii. ....cescceccecesesccresceess 30S 
Allen, William, his experiments on the effect of unprepared tar, and of its essential 

Oly ON COMMA Rey Li6.5sis sak 6s ORs 8a o 0K OSA ss oe anes ceses weak sexs cena se, 100 
Allison, his pendent planetarium, ii, . 0.0... ccc ccc n ce ececccececececscesess 207 
Alloys, nature of various, i... cceccacccccccnceccccaccccevessssccsesosess 190 
Altitudes, abarometer for determining, tie sseccccccccccscccacccacccvescsees Sok 
a Sinical octant for taking, lie... cee ce cere cr cc ecccctevetosenccses 69 
remarks on the smallness of the number of accurately determined, ii..... 231 
Alum, basis of, its strong attraction for oil, i. Cooter ecvesecesresesenevessee 213 
Amber, effect of a solution of on colours. il, ....cescecsevccectsccecesceccscs 300 
method of using as a vehicle for painting, ii.....sceveeecccevevesvocees SOL 
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Amber not soluble in any of the menstrua which dissolve resinous substances, ii. 308 
Anchors, excelled by a cast-iron mooring block, i. ..,.. ccc ececccccccsserese 58 
Expense Of, i. cccccvccccreccccesseseccececcsccvessccseccsesessecs 58 
improved method of fixing the shank to the stock, i. .........e0eeeeee. 355 
new mode of fishing, i. CHC OCEHEROR EOE HOODEO OEHHA Ore eee eEenesese $55 
Anchovy, herrings cured to resemble, i. wo cccccccccscccccreccscescesseesess SOD 
Anderson, his improved method of painting linen cloth with oil-colours, and various 
directions respecting the manufacture of colours, il, ..ceseesecvcvcsceesens 328 
Angles, instrument for measuring, Ih... cece cc eccceeerccecesceccesgccsesees 202 
the, of small crystals, au instrument to measure, Ii. 2. ccc ec cccccccccene 2V0 
Angulometer, or instrument for measuring angles, il... sss ccceceeecevsecsceccs LOB 
Annealing, importance of, for specula, il. .....ccccccccvcvcccvccescessveseces 18D 
~—~Antis, his improved door-latch, i. ..ccsceesecccccccecvccvcsrerecsvesescsee GOD 
his improved spinning-wheel, i. ....ecccccceercceccscccccscccccecsee aad 
his machine to number the draughts froma mine, i. ...ccceecssccccvace Ils 
Aperture, rule to determine the, for a common refracting telescope, il. .......... 217 
Apparatus, av, for marking divisions upon instruments, ii, ..cececeseeccescesee 12 
an, to secure persons from sinking in Water, i... ec seserceceecescccse SLE 
Architecture, naval inventions for the improvement of, i........-.2.00. Faia wee wer BOO 
Arcs, long and short, of vibration in timekeepers, three methods to equalize, i..... 419 
Arnold, his timekeeper for ascertaining the longitude at sea, 1. 2c. eceeesceveees SBD 
Arsenic, renders the metal for specula more compact and brilliant, 1. ........179, 181 
the smell like garlic from the fumes of, may be strong, without injaring the 
lungs, (note )ii, ... cece ccc c ccc eesreteces ccc cesses cersnsscssesvess LUG 
volatilization of, to prevent, in casting xpecula, ii... cece ease cevceses 178 
Asphaltam from coal-tar, useful in japapning, i. ...cs ee seceeeeceveeesseeseene 9 
Assayers, blow-pipe for, i. 2... ccccceer eres c cen eeecencceresesrcssevssces LOG 
Atmosphere, pressure of the, will penetrate boxwood a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, ere rein yr er er Te eer err ere T Cre eS ee oe ee eee 233 
Aubrey, his machines to equalize the width and thickness of leather straps,i....... 88 
Augre, an, for boring tarf, todrain boggy land, ii... ee. cc ceeeeverscccerecssece Gao 
Anstin, account of his loom, to be worked bby steam or water, Me w.ececescer eves SOF 
Axle, of a carriage, a guard to retain the wheel upon the, 1....c. eee eeceeeeeeeee 306 
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Baillet, his account of the different methods of blowing up rocks under water, i, .. 170 
Balance, a compensation, i. cc rccceccccccsccccccccncscrccssovesesseseseses 408 
a compensation by the direct expansion of metals, i. 2... 0..essceeeceeses 408 
a compensation, cannot answer well, if the brass and steel be united by a 

solder of another metal, i....0-scccccsccccccsesscescccescevasessssces SOD 
best form for the spring Of, i... ..ccsccerccccceccecccesecseseee e301, 368 
cause of the expansion-pieces of a, moving towards the centre by beat, and 

from the centre by cold, i. ....-ccccsccessscesccceeevebecerccecssesces SOL 
defects of the usual compensation, Leen sscscccccccsceccccverseccesce 408 
defects of the common compensation, i. .......eccceseccsoresecesece 40D 
defective form of the spring of, prevents a watch from going alike in 

diferent positions, i... cecescccrsccccrccececseccsevesserererecesces SOO 
motion given to without friction, i. 2... cccccsccceccescerccccececes ANT 
the best extent for the vibration of, i... ..essesccceerererscerescccss S00 
the compensation pieces of, not to be bent, i. oc cesceccerersenscenvces 366 
the effect of a bruise upon, i-......ccceceeecceeeccsreceteeccccesees SOD 
the effect of different positions on, to remove, i, s..seeceecsecccccceces 418 
———- the great difficulty to be overcome in contriving a compensation, i......++ 409 
——— the inferiority of the method of giving motion to, to that of a pendulum, i... 428 
——— the spring of, weakened by heat and strengthened by cold, i. ....+.....+ 391 
———— the weight of the, carses the going of a timekeeper to vary with its 


position, bec rccccccncnccce rt tere cer ese eee seers Rsersssevesvereser® 
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Balance, thickness of the steel rim of, for a box timekeeper, i, ....csecccescece 370 
to adjust for heat and cold, i. ..cccc cece crews cscs sccecececsecscess 366 
to coil the spring of, i. CORR OMe aH ETRE EEOC EEOH OO we neens 881 
to render the spring of isochronal, i, oc ec cceceencccorevecesecseeseese 388 
to shorten or lengthen the extent of the vibration of, i. 2... .ccccecscccese SUZ 
m————- fo taper the spring Of, 1... ccc ccc c cece ert e secs csccncecvecessece SOL 
to unite stee! with brass for a compensation, 1... cee ewe ce cece cer esee SOE 
weight of the compensation weights of a, fur a box timekecper, i......... 380 
weight of the screws of a compensation, Lewsececseccveresceesevecess BID 
Balance-springs, to coil and temper, ib. cc cccccccccccersreccsevsesccessceees 400 
to render the wire for, uniform in thickness, i. .......cceeec00. 400 
Balances, the springs of, made of soft steel, hard rolled, i. ....cceeceececcnceee SBD 
Ball, a magnetic, to show the longitude at s@a, le J. cc cece cer ssccscvcccceces SYS 
Ball, Capt. his improved construction of anchors and mode of fishing then, 1. .... 355 
his screw-adjusting plough, 1. ...-cewcceereccceasccvecsevecesees S00 
Band-wheel, an expanding, i... ccecccc csc ccc ec seers ceresccsteresctscesece BOD 
Banking, necessity of, for a timekeeper, i. ............ ieee cewere ewes ess AOU 
Bar, a triangular moving in a groove, should neser touch the betfom of the 
BEOOVE) Ue. 11.6 Sek Kobe woke soe ew mies ehG se hale ee Dien eee anew eawaleeee ca OOr 
Barber, his angulometer, it, co.cc cece cece cer ecee ne cs cece eeens ivigtaeedenar eon 
Barker, his method of warping and preparing webs for weavets to o.sccesesceeee LGL 
his thistle-extirpator, ti, ...cccs cece vcecerecerccrcesssenccecceece OOO 
Barlow, his universal screw-wrench, i. oc ccecreccccc cc cccccnccccerecescesee B00 
Barnard, his method of removing ships damaged in their bottoms, ). ......ecce0e0 O41 
Barometer, & mountam, i... cccncccccrrscceccrenseceseccsatesssccevesses SAb 
a short one recommended for heights exceeamy GUOU feet, 1. 2.20.00. 200 
height of the, for adjusting the boiling point of a the,mumeter, i. 08,101, 102 
to find the height of a mountain from an observation made with a, ii. ... 237 
~~~ —— table for adjusting the scale of thermometers at difizrent heights of, ii, . 108 
- —-—— the standaid height of the, for adjusting thermometets, it. ........0002 90 
Barometers, where the greatest accuracy iy required, two to be used in ascertaming 
altitudes, il. ee ee 241 
Barralet, his improved shopboaid for tailors, 1... ccccesccccscccsrerssccssscee LUG 
Barrels, conical, defects of, in machines for raising the products of mines, unless 
duly proportioned to the weight of the rope or chain, i. ......eeecccevceee 76 
evlindrical of machines for raising the products of mines, the detects of,i. To 
of machines for 1aising the products of mines, to determine the best size and 
MUTE Of sis 25. cess cies Saw han eee wenes cee So eees ea earer naa: Ok 
of machines, for raising the products of mines, method of manufacturing, i. 78 
the use of two, for capstans and windlasses, 1. 6... ... cee ce rec cee veces a9 
Bars, method of expanding and contracting a set of, parallel to the axis of a 
crane, i. ewverterese er eseseen esr eo eevee eS st Se HhtoaeseHeseteereneveeerseeeoranre 251 
Basins, refining, new wethod of constructing, i. 2. cccoccecceeececccssecccees 189 
refining, why formed with a circular depression in the middle, i. ........ 192 
Bean, every plant of, yields from 20 to 35 fib:es, of remarkable strength, ii. ..... 341 
the hemp of the, very durable, ii... ..cceccccecrcccccscccsccccerecsece S42 
Beans, the straw of, contaius a saccharine jaice, making fine table-beer, and yielding 
Atk excelleut spirit, tis.se sacs dase sa sweee nse oo 640 Fee CA Ca die eee NaeNed See 
the straw of, why disliked by cattle, ti, ...ccccccccccccccccccsssereee Ad 
to prepare a substitute for hemp fiom the stalks of the, ii. ......se0-+++0 S4l 
Beard, his machine for cutting and crooking the wires for cards, i.......seeee¢es 94 
Reech, durability of, in pump-trees, i, oo. ce cece ee ececccereccccceceseescses OIG 
es-wax, the effect of, on charcoal, ti, sc. cece cece eer ce nce eesecersessees 208 
Bellows, employment of, to prevent workmen being injured in dry grinding, i..... 261 
————— a valve applied to the nozles of those used in refining, i......+e.eseeee+0 189 
use of, in accelerating the oxidation of lead, i.....secccccessecees ol 86, 189 
Besant, his new undershot water-wheel, le CHOTA Sa ooo HHROHO HOLES HSE BREE HERE $51 


Bile, its presence in fish-ol, i. Demet eee ee ERae adhere aesEHeesessebareest ene 200 
64. VOL. Lu. 3 
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Billingsley, his machine for boring the cylinders of steam-engines, air pumps, &c. i. 
Birch, his discovery of a method of preparing-potash from dunghill water, i... sce. 
Bird, general view of his process for dividing instruments, ii......c.ccscceeeeee 
the first who rendered the usual divisions of the quadrant bisectional, ii. .... 
Blackman, his method of preparing oil-colour cakes, ii.......ccccunccccescuece 
Blasting, method of performing, on rocks under water, i. ....eccucesoccevcecce 
Block, mooring, of cast i10n, i, secceccccorcver scence creas secersssccenes 
its superiority toan anchor,i. .......008- ccc e en ee cere ssecere 
Blossoms, the, of whins or farze, medical properties Ol Ne. wahos edie Saas ween eas 
Blowspipe, hydro- -pneumatie, for Chemists; Ot sei deacd es snwce seen s yews 
the jet of air from, to be delivered rather above the wick of alamp,i. .. 
tocause to produce a perfect and brilliant cone of flame from a lamp, i. 
Board, drawing, to facilitate the accurate delineation of architectural, mechanical, 
and mathematical designs, ii, 22... cccecscccccrsseeccccesnves SS aeaeeis 
Boards, to bore circular dices out of, i, ........0ceeee . er ree ee 
Boats, tightness of the bottom of, not required, when prepared for life-boats, i. 2... 
ships’ » preparation of for life- DORtS le. vex /av ie si swe wns stadia Wai axes aie wate au 
Bobbin, regulation of the friction of, in spinning wheels, i.......... er re eee 
Bodies, heavy, a law of statics relative to, i. ..ceeeseee Adi ark dn Seachacb warenese Seen 
Boiler, form of a, for inflammable matters, 1. .......000 i Bing Beate & ows, BB Sleds ae 
Boilers, to prevent annoyance from the steam of, i. ......... 20 eeee rere re 

















Bolt, a book-case, by which both doors are secured and opened at once, i. .....0. 2 


Bolton, Capt. his machine to draw copper-bults into and out of ships, in... .eeeees 
hin yUry-masts, bee ccercscrccecseccees Satine a ace eiateue ww erin e eave ws 
Bolts, copper, to draw into and out of ships, i... 00 cee ee eee eee Sdn Sveners ae Serace 
copper, to drive into ships, bo. c cee cece cree cece nsec teerennes eeseece 
Bone-ash, its use in preparing grounds or pannels for painters, bee. e ee eee eee 
sand used to give strength to, when made into cupels, 1. ..... ee eee woes 
to prepare a brown colour from, bo. . cc cee cece aces are cereceevens 
to prepare a white colour from, 1... ccc cec cece eee ceeeresece seach we 
to purify linseed oil with, 1. 2c. cece ee ee enc cence eee eeaees eas 
USEC 1M CFAVONS, Le eee ee cee cerns eseces eee re Terre ere coe 
Bones, mill 10 grind plies osc cwe ee eatin vedawtan Seeecen whee ge wa ater cosese 
why not used for cupellation until lixivinted, I. i RES eee ews se wecue 
Bookbinders, cutting press for, with one screw, 1..,... ere eee rT 
—~ cutting press for, greatly reduced in sive by easel: wholly ofiron, 1. 
paste for the use of, to make from potatoes, i... see e ee occa cece 
Book-case, method of securing and opening both doors at once, li ss G swede ae 
Boot-makers, machine for their use, i oo cceecssecceeseaes err rere Ls 
Boring, advantage of performing vertically, i. .......0006 eee ET eT eee 
Boswell, his capstan to render the sarying of the cable or messenger unnecessary, i. 
Boxwood, the thickness of a quarter of an inch of, penetrated by the atmospheric 
PTOBBUFE 5 Ales sai’ Ste dao ed ae 8a ees es hee we Verore rrr eee reer oe eee 
Bradley, Dr. his directions for using the common micrometer, tl... .. ee ees eceeee 
Brameb, his new methods of producing straight, smooth, and parallel or globular 
surfaces, by machinery, i... ..scccccccccsescccccccccccestesensesssece 
his new methods of applying power to machinery, |. scccssccscccccesons 
Brass, characteristics of good, fi, sc. ccccccccccors sens eesoreeerscucsnevene 
—— difficulty of rendering it uniformly expansible, i. .... ccc eee eee cece eceee 
effect of unsteadinens in turning, (note Jil oc cceceenerscccercens eden s 
its effect as a peudulum rod, not regular at first, i... .ccceecccccccesvens 
the fault it occasions in the metal for specula, ii... 2... eee ee eee eee eees ee 
the use of in specula metal, ll. 2... cece cece eset cect eeereeesassvues 
to solder a piece to the back of a speculum, ii... cc ce ec ee tees en ccc cccece 
to unite with stcel for 1 compensation balance, i......eecc cess eseresccees 
two convex surfaces of, pressed together, yield to each other, (note ) ii. .... 
~~ unhammered, always porous, {wOle jie seseracerereserescssveseseseces 
united 1v half its thiokness of steel, for the expansion pieces of a timekeeper, i. 
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Brass, united to steel without solder, for the expansion pieces of a timekepeer, i... 402 
use of a rim of, on a drawing board, ii... cc ccccosescceccccecseresscece QT5 
—— why most proper for the gauges required by glass-grinders, ii. ............ 214 
and steel, their disposition to separate, when soldered together, i........... 409 
Bream, his boiler for inflammable matters, i. .......cccccccccccccescscecscee 179 
Bremner, his method of preparing and using ships’ boats as life-boats,i. ........ 42 
Brewhouse, Meux’s size of a vat in, ie ccc cccccccccnccctccccccerecccccsceces B29 
Brine, specific gravity of, for curing mackarel, i... .ccecscccccccscserccceeee B05 
Brockbank, his machine for forming slate pencils, i. ...ecesceesecescceescesss 193 
Broom, to prepare flax from, ii, ... 0. cece core ec cee r neers ccccccccsesscens B40 
Brown, his furnace or evaporator, for chemists, preparers of salts, &c.i......0.. 255 
Brunton, his pump to raise water, whilst wells are sinking or making, i.......... 145 
Bachanan, his account of the method of finishing the interior of walls, in some 6 
parts of the East Indies, i... .cccccvcscccassecscevecocsccsssecseveses G45 
Bullock, his improved drawback lock, i. ...eeeececscees eee eesesecesecsence OOS 
Burners, the form of, for gas, i...........0. eR Ce ee eee .. «6 
Busby, his plan to save lockage water on canals, docks, and navigations, i. ...... 319 
Butter, a swivel-headed charn staff, to facilitate the making of, ii.........-.0eee06 865 








Byron, his sinical octant, for taking altitudes, ii. ...e.cuceercess Mweesteseas ‘COC 
Cc 

Cables, capstan to render the surging of, unnecessary, 1. ...ceceeseccrsecccseee 246 

Cain, Le, method of laying tram-plates, li, oo cee eee eee eee eee tees o ewavaw Ok 


Caisson, a moveable wrought-iron one, for docking a ship while 1iding at her 
MOOFINGTS, Inc cece cece cere es naesecercescesenccsrvesesecensesessecesn LUO 
Cakes, oil-coloui, 1o prepare, 0: wesc ces ew ec tse scteereciew sesame eteiesscece. GA 
Caleination, converts old painted canvass into paint, Me... ee cee ee ere c ccc ceene DOO 
Camphor, poweriul action of, on Copal, Ue... cece eee e cece c ec ee reser ewes secas LIF 
Canal, Grand Junction, size of the largest lock of, 1. 1. .c. cece eee ecerececevene S29 


Canals, to save lockaye water On, LL... cece c ere cece cer eccccrevccccecees SID 
Canvass, unpioved method of panting with oil-coloms, nm. ...... sec ecereceesee FLO 
old methed of pamting in the royal dock-yards, th. w cece eee eens cneeee -- 329 








old and wholly unserviceable painted, converted into paint, il, ....0..... 330 
Capstan, description of one which never requues the cable coiled round it to be 
SUPPER Biss 6s Ue sie d 5068 SOD ORES New ee eee Oh ene eee eene sOtecceaeorece 246 
Cards, machine for cutting and crooking the wires for, i. 2. .eecececcceccececes GA 
Carpets, method of preventing doors from dragging upon, il, 2... reecceceeeee 308 
Carriage, a guard for the wheel of, in case of the linch-pin coming out, 1. .......+ 346 
Carriages, diag for, i... cece cece eect eset eeeceeees Serr Tee ee 320, $21 
Casks, empty, their use in converting ships’ boats into life-boats, i.....0..ceeee00 42 
Cast-ion, to saw with facility, bo. . cece ce rece reer ee cene OCC ese keenened «ook 
Cattle, instrument to discharge the air from the stomachs of hoven, UW. weececcess 304 
machine for washing roots to feed, lee eeceseeeceseree seceesssccccesece SOL 
machine to cut roots, &c. for, ii. cece cece cece cere nce ec er serecersceces SOD 
the water in which bean-straw has been stceped, drunk hy, with avidity, il. . 342 
Cavendish, his improvement of the method of dividing astronomical instruments, i. 31 
Ceiling renewal of, rendered unnecessary, when the ends only of its timbers are 
injured by the diy rot, i, ...cccccocccccncccveccssecccccccscsascsvocs IIL 
Cement, applicable to damp walls, ii, ...ccccccccncccecvecscrecsvvcceceress 349 
glass-giinders, ii, .....- wes nencesccescrecssccscccceccesccscscere TIE 
resisting the action of fire and water, i. ... cece rece eee rcvecccersees $50 
Cenilime;: ite Valve, ie ccéas vaideoo 0b ve Veaens ee se ceeeesee eves csseeesewee ee 219 
Centre, method of drawing lines towards an inaccessible, ii, .....0eeseeee+e 70, 72 
Centre-bit, an expanding, i. ...c.cescecccecsaccnccavecevrccccsscessseorcs 315 
Centro-linead, to draw lines towards inaccessible vanishing points, li. ....2..e+++ 70 
Chain, repeating work for a watch WIthOOl, Be: ora sess oes ee ees see enecveceece 404 
Chains, iron, advantage of grooves to receive both the flat and vertical links of, i. . 74 
expense of for 3 years, compared with that of ropes, be wseseveseccceres 79 
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Chains, dexibility of, compared with ropes, ke Se ee ee a ee ee ey oF 74 





improved method of working, i. SOREL ECCERL OSS O6 0400 68 4 0% e804 a E88 O'S 
oval links of the, twisted in making, sv as to produce much f.iction in the 
common mode of using them, I... . cc cece cece ence cc cs ec ccccccvcerece 
ak Safer (halt TOES, Ave 6 s:6 sss) 4i0's Wowie 66-0 S.o0'6 35 6.6 see oS eas ER OE 
————~ the expense of, not a fourteenth part of that of cordage, i. .....ccceneee 
——— usual objections to their use, i... ccc cence ccenccccecsecseccccnecs 
will sustain as much weight when bent over a pulley, as in a direct line, i.. 
work freely in gro0ves, i... seeeececoccercccceceesseescers seeeeeee 
Chalk, crayons of, to prepare, i.........-.. ESedlet Ve daleweeed pape as wees 
Chalk, its use in purifying fish-oil, i... . ccc ccc ccc ce er cece ccccavcccesceses 
Chapman, his method of preserving Cordage, bo .-ssesseceeesvecscorsecncrees 
Charcoal, the softest made of willow-wood, Lis... ccecnccsccnccnrcccccenseves 
to prepare in small quantities, i, 2... ce. eee eeeees wre ercerseasesecees 
to prepare, to answer the purpose of black lead in drawing, it. ......000. 
use of, in experiments with the blow-pipe, i, co.cc reece cere cece cerns 
willow-wood, used in polishing soft metals, lise ccc vescsenesacvcneeses 
Chemists, a furnace or evaporator for, i. .++..+..- Giteth aia Oe PE d Saeteernch ie ware 
hydro-pneumatic blow-pipe for, i........... eer eee See ia ae Minty 
maffles for their use, new mode of manufac taring, aye ee ee ese ae ee foe 
Chernbin, Pere, his method of polishing lenses, un... cc cece ccc eee c ee es cence 
Chronometers, to prepare pure olive-oil for, te... cee ccc ee cere tees ere eesencns 
Churn, a swivel-headed stall for, ti. cc cece cc ccc emcee nec e ce er ren eeteee 
Circle, a gauge to find the centre of, i... . cc cee ccc eee cece cere swe nece haus 
an astronomical, precaution requisite 10 turning, prtviow to its bemg 
Givided tis, sce ch eee gwe eae ee saat s eek sete wen dawa tes ewes eae 
to divide accoiding to the centesimal division of the quadrant, Ue... cece eee 
Circles, astionomical, method of dividing, He. .. cece cence eee ew eee nveccesnes 
Clack-valve, for a pump, construction of, that may be easily repaired, i. oe... eee 
Clay, bad effect of too much or too Isttle, in the sand used for casting, 1... ee eee 
use of for the soles of refining furnaces, 1. ....ccccccccvcescccscccncees 
Clegg, his method of forming the lamps or burners for gas-lights, 1. we. cee e eee 












































Clock, a compensation penduluin for, i. .... cece eee e cree cecee a9, 411, 
a detached escapement for, without springs, boo... ce cee eee nee sie hotreew 
a detached striking part fur, without the usual trai of wheels, oo. eee eee 





an equation Work fora, be cccscec ses nernccevernereeesccereerscccesene 
application of a crank as an escapement for 0,1. cic ee ce eens cern cresacees 
a short pendulum for a, to vibrate seconds, 1. wc eee cere ee eeee cee eceneees 
a striking part for dispensing with the usual train of wheels, barrel, and 











Weight, 1. woccerccccreccccs acs se erect sree ee sec srere teres eseeerens 
escapement for, b. ... cee ccc ence cree cess aren serene sere teneeerecres 
simple striking part for ap e1ght-dava’, ie ccc ce en cree ce cnc eercersesecens 
——— a striking movement for, regulated by a pendulum, i. .......ecceecececes 
remontoire escapement for a penaulum, 1... . ese eee cores ere ssceeneees 
Clocks, equation, the history of, i... ccccrc ccc cc cn ececarseeserscerscerecees 
improved escapements for pendalumm, t....cce.sceeeeeees SGG Stas ae tes 
Clothing, dry, to secure dasing shipwreck, i. ..... cee cece cere cee cusseesces 
Cloth, linen, improved method of painting with oil-coluuts, it... ee cee eee eeeeaee 
piece of plain silk, made with 64,536 meshes in the square iach, it. 61.6660: 
to weave, of extremely fine gaality, Mac winge/ dies war ces Sane hee Dake eie 
Clulow, his loom to weave sacks, pockets, Oc. without a side-seam, oe eee eee ee 
Coal, cannel, yields the most gan for light, 1. oo. cece cece ees ee neeees asia eners 
improved machine for raising, i... ....ccccecaccccececeeeteecsceeesees 
one hundred weight of, produces four pounds of tar, 1. oe ea cess eeeeer ees 
Coal-tar, contained in smoke, its effects on tunber exposed to it, bo... cca eee ees 
Cocks, brass machine to bore the conical part of, basi cabe See e pae ake soe oe 
Cod, the air-bladder of, yields isinglass, i... 2... cesseccescretteseeescnsecees 
Coffee, mill to grind, 1. bd asain Ke Ce ea bakes oo hn auee sa ewer e soe oss 
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Page. 
Coke, the best fuel for casting specula, ii. 2... ccc cececccccccsscscceccccccs 198 
Colcothar, (of vitriol) to distinguish the best, ii... .... ccc cseccscccveccccsecs 188 
(af vitriol gives the highest lustre to specula, ti. ..ccesecescssccsese 188 
why less fit than putty for polishing glass, ii. ....0ccecccccccescseee Q2Y 
‘olliers, fatility of their prejudice against chains, to raise them from coal-pits, i... 80 
Colour, ablue black, to prepare, i. oo... ec ecw eee nce e ccc c ccc cc eee csesacecs LOL 
bright green, to prepare with fish-oil, i... ccceccccccccercscccessess 84 
brown, from bone-ash, Lo. cece ccc ccc cee c cee ce rene cesecsccesene LOE 
brown red, to prepare for painting, With fish-oil, Lo... ccc ee cc cereesees 85 
Siny tO Prepare; bisca$ ee Skee 078 6 1h SWS eaw eae Dae ea wea tea wee SOL 
lend, to prepare with fish-oll, i... ses eessccceeeecereresceesecseesess 83 
red, to prepare, i........ shes e reste e ese rertaneersserecerecscecs SOE 
stone, to prepare for pamting with fiplh-oil, i... eee cece crececcesesveses OO 
subdued gieen, to prepare with fish-oil, i... ccc ccs ccccecccscsvccesees OF 
Wiite, From DONE-8BNg: lew 5's: ssw Sere sis an le OR sw AS Swe Rew Oe eee ele ee OU 
yellow, NO°prepare; leage 008 Matinee eased c 0004404. 06seeees saleaene SUL 
Colours, delicate, stove to diy without injury, i... cs cc cece escccccccccecsece 140 












































dry, mill for grinding, i. Coe eer eo eee oeeen seer eos ererereeoeese® eeornnee 22 
effect of solutions of amber and copal on, ii. eagebeea. Boy se anegae S00; 301 
for painting, to prepare with fish-oil, i,.......... tied oR Sees eesee eee OL 








injury sustained by workwen in the common method of grinding, Leoscese 19 
———— method of carrying off the noxious effluyia from, (note) i. ....eceeeceeee 29 
ee nill for ornding s tics. saw bul oo oe ase ges eei Se ekandies wacasscaecds's, 10 
oil, improved method of painting canvass with, Hh. oc. ee cee cece sees e ee S20 
oil, improved method of tying them up in bladders, i.........cceceeeeee 34 
Columns, method of obtaining out of soiid blocks o1 slabs of stone, i... seceeeeee OF 
Compass, beam to use in dividing astronomical instruments without setting the point 

ILO A CVISION A JoK2saiss ioe Chega oeewe tae bee NSC W eee enae eee 7 OU 
Compost, to prepare with dun; hal- water, t be we cccacncravccsccerescccssceeces BAO 
Cones, machine to bore, in brace cocks: Wiivee tia eeSSSs tebe eae ew eee a ee Aas 
Cooke, his method of obtaining gas for light from pit-coal, 1. .........00. cooeee | 
Cook, his method of turning svheres in WOOd, 1. esse cece sere c cc cennveccceces SOD 
Copal, effect of solutions of, on colours, ie... ce eee ee cee cere ee ee erercsvececes SOL 
method of using asa velucte for painting, Ue oe. ec ce eee e ec er econ cece vee SOL 
not soluble in any of the menstrua which dissolve resinous substances, ll. ... 302 
to dissolve in alcohol, ii... ce. cece cw eee eT ee ea rr neem. / f 
to dissolve in spirit of turpentine, ii, oc ccc c cece eee terre eee necetecences 290 
to render the solution of in alcohol less diying, i. .....eeeeeeee vocsercee 296 
Copper, easily melted if tin be put in the same crucible, but the alloy porcus, il.... 180 
its malleability impaired by the smallest mixture of tin, il, ....eeeeeeeeee LAD 
nature of the alloys formed by, with various definite proportions of ther 
me lals Ns 666 6h betededee% eer eee Cr ee ee OR rrr ee Oe eae || 
the effect on, of definite proportions of tin, ii, 6... eee eee eee e eee eerene LAD 
the tin required to satuiate different parcels of, variable, li... .seeeeeeee LITT 
Cordage, expense of for three years compared with chains, i... ..ecccecceeeveees TD 
kept phable in all climates, by Chapinan’s process, i, sescccevoccececees 159 
method of preserving, lo wc. cccececccnsccccscccccccrceccecosseesees LOD 
preserved by a mixture of drying oils and resinous matter, i, ....eee-ee-5 159 
the wenkening effect of tar and oil of tar on, i... ceccceccesccecccscess 160 
twice laid, much benefited by coating it with a compound of resinous matter 

drid CHE Otis oS cca ansawiheserd.eeeaw cumieaets vekasesewe dase oaeeeeene- 198 
Cork, to convert a common boat into a temporary life-boat With, i. w.ccceseeecese 59 
united with casks to form a life-boat, i. .....ccccccecccccrcececccesscse 5S 
Cornwall, the transport ship, distress of, from the loss of her rudder, i.......... SUL 
Crane, a cast-iron double jib, ile. .cccceseccrcccccccccensemasscssesesseses SUL 
economical construction Of &, ie wccccccccccccccccceesseecsecesesesensn SO 
the gudgeons the points of resistance in, i. ...ssecesecsccssssccccsessece TS 
to expand and contract the barrel of a, Tia es pee eee ee eee eer ere eneresenece 251 
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Crank, application of a, as an escapement for clocks, i... ccccececcscvecavece 
————— as an escapement for a clock, FEQUITES NO OU Ie 635% ado dale ee eae eee 
—— suhstitute for a, in turning a font-lathe, i... cc ccc cece er ec ecccceeces 
the power applied to, acts fully only at one point, i... cc ce sce eceeeeoes 
Crayons, to prepare, be so: 6 vis 0 o:6 00 66 00 80k Woes We s:08 oasis bow ben eaeeaeee tae 
Creation, the phenomena of, under what circumstances the pleasure of contemplat- 

ing is increased, ii, oc. cee e cece nec ee ne ren cen censevccsasseroessocens 
Crystal, an instrument to measure the angles of small, the. cscs ec eee eee eceeneee 
Cubitt, his instrument for drawing ellipses, ti. coe cce eee e rece escecevccceerece 
his method of equalizing the motion of the sails of windmills, i. .....00000. 
Cupellation, its object, i... cc. ccc cece cere cerns c cer ee nesses esses eeeees 
Cutters, various methods of fixing, to act by machinery upon wood, i. ...... 102, 
Cycloid, to draw for the balance of a watch, i... ccc cece cece evn cecserecerece 
Cylinder, hollow, its tendency to assume an elliptical form, when in a horizontal 

position, i... .eeee ee eee Bet Sahih Goale ule as sraae he hcenaua 0a eae waa eee Daa aoe 
Cylinders, method of boring for steam-engines, air-pumps, Oc, i... . eee recor ene 
time saved by the use of a machine for boring in a vertical position, Le... 











D. 


Danie), his life-preserver, in cases of shipwreck, ii... .. essence ec ceccoeresenes 
Davenport, his method of ornamenting glass im imitation of engraving o1 etching, ou. 
Davis, his machine for the use of painfersand glamers, bi. . sec e cere ee cece cones 
Decagramme, (French measure) cubical inches in, ewe e cece ee cece cece eeees 
Decilitre, (Fiench measure) cubical inches in, bo... eee cee ee ee ees eer a 
Descroizilles, his essay on ascertaining the commercial value of the fixed alkalies, 1. 
Detents, advantage of spring, over those with pivots, 1. cece eee cece ee erene 
Dickenson and Trievithich, their inventions relative to naval architecture, boo. e eee 
Dirt, the dry, of roads, use of to mix with paints, Lows c cece ssc eecer eer eseees 
Dish, or shell, to form by machinery, 1. cc. cece cece er cece ees cccnnccccecence 
Dock, a floating one, of wrought-iron, 1... . cee cece cee ce er ener eee esesccnee 
Dochs, to save lockage water on, i. ccccocccrcccccccccnccerssscenesesnsese 
Donkin, his machine for measuring the velocity of machinery, lo. . eee e eee cece 
Door-hinge, an air-tight one for a room, te. ce cen eee er eer eee nerccasecccccece 
Door, inner, improved latch for, i... cc. cc cece eens woes cc er et escenscsneesens 
Doors, method of preventing from dragging on carpets, i... cee ee eee ee eee eee 
Dossie, his view of the principles on which fish-oil may be purilied, 1h... eee eee ee 
Drag, a Wheel, for Carriages, Ue. ccc e ese e cence eres cceccssseesecresseeeens 
FOP CATLIN OS. Mics Gaines ce Cie SOAS 6 OES SE ORR RRNA eea ee ee 
Draughts, to number those from a mine, bocce eee ee eee ees n cece eeee senses 
Drawing-yoom, ventilation of a, without opening the windows, ML ..ccsceseceees 
Drawings, stained, to produce the lights of, i... cece cee cee ee ee eee Seu ocia! pat 
Drury, his mode of preparing paste from potatoes, i... cc eee e cece erect enees 
Dry-grinding, to prevent fium injuring the workmen, 1. 2.0... cececcrecerenves 
Duhamel, his essay on refining lead, and on cupels, lo wc c cece cece cee eesererees 
Dunghils, the water from, a rich manure, i... .ccccescceccracvceseccecesreces 
the water from, yields potash, 1. cccerccerccncccecesscccceeesserces 
Durand, his machine for breaking, hackling, and scutching hemp, i....+.seseeeee 
Dust, the, of roads, use of, to mix with paints, i. 2... ccc cece ce cen even ccecnaces 
Datch, imitation of their method of curing white herrings, i.....-2ccceecceseces 
Dyers, machine to cut articles used Dy, il, ..ccccccccovecnecetesssneesscsecs 








E. 


Earnshaw, his timekeeper for discovering the longitude, i. ..ceeeeccerseccceees 
Earth, machine to raise Jarge stones out Of, th, oo. cece ccc we cee sersncccenver 

enware, isinglass cement to join, Rae ae ee ear are ener er err a 
Easel, description of a portable, ii. COCO ROE HE OKO HOES OCHRE SORE ERTS SEO® 
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Page. 
Eccleston, his augre or peat-borer, lie... cccccccccccccescesccssccessesesece B2S 
Edwards, his essay on forming the specula for reflecting telescopes, ii. .......... 176 
Edulcoration, principles of, for fish-oils, i. 2... .ccccerccrccsccccccccesesseses 209 
Effluvia, noxious, fiom colvurs in grinding, method of carrying off, i............. 21 
Elliot, his repeating work for a watch, i... ... cc cece coe rscccccccocsecececees 404 
Hiliptograpli,: Me <se6 sae at ead sean eiebae sence veweds se tedea seis eeesecian 48 
Ellipses, an instrument for drawing, li... . ccc cece ere cc er cess esesseeeee dS, 278 
Emery, used in rough grinding glass for lenses, 1... . cece eee cece ec eceeeesceee LIS 
use of, in preserving the proper figure of the pitch upon which a lens is 
polished, ii..........05- BeiOlw aired aula acl ecnesedace aw ee oadedee sea kee 
Empyreuma, causes fetor of fish-Oil, iL... ccc cere emcee cree cree ccceerscserees 209 
Enamelleis, blow-pipe for, i. ... 0... ccc cece cree ee te cece eseeesesercsscees LEG 
Engine, by compressed air, to produce great effects hy, 1. ...cceeecceseeccceee 108 
dividing by the, well adapted to smal] motiuments, ii... cece ceceseeeeee§ 7 
for purifying mines by exhaustion, i. .... cece eee cece eer ecessecseeee 29 
steam, improved method of applying it to the towing ofships, i. ......0.- 262 
Euglefield, Sir H. C. his method of obtaining admiable Jakes from madder,i. .... 121 
Se —— his mountain barometer, I... ccc ce cr cece ccc ees ecesesess SOL 
Engraving, method of imitating the effect of, on glass, ie... cece cee eee enececes 220 
Enteiprises, naval, inventions to facilitate, i. wc cece cee eer cecacccesccscecees 2O0 
Escapement, a clock, a crank used fl, i... ccc ese ecw ect c cece cccecescusscee ASL 
a detached, for clocks and watches, without springs, b. ..ccecececceese 456 
--a detached, the best, for measuring time, Lo... cee cece eee rece were en GOS 
- an irclined plane, always requires Oil, 1... 0... cc eee cece eee c ence eens 406 
-~—————- 1enentorre, for pendulum clocks, i. co... ee cece cece eee cee ees eecce Aol 
remontoine, for pendulum clocks, obscivutions to be attended to in 
LORIN iw SAG Mie aie OES 4a NOON OWES ON eee RNS SR eee ee, AOS 
Escapements, improved, for pendulum clocks, 1... 0... ccc ec ee ee ee ere ce sees ASA 
me WALTON Tee 6 bd 8 as ew Sea a Sle ee aN eee eee owe EL, 2S, 421 
Essays, remarks on those devoted to the art of forming lenses and specula, 11...... 218 
Etching, method of imitating the effect of on gliss, ue 2.2... it ede eaeeeweew aw Lat 
Evaporator, construction of, for chemists, preparers of salts, AC. bee. eee cece eee 209 
Expansion, to give steel the least power of, 1. oo. cee cece cece cere cer cccescece 440 
-—_———~- to give zine the greatest power Of, i.e cece cece cree creer cocrecce 440 
Eye-hole, a Newtonian reflecting telescope, improved by the removal of, u......+. 208 
-in the eye-piece of a reflecting telescope, to determine the size and 
Place Ol I excel beesneedade dae tess deere seeeieedeaeeues ea LOO 
Eye-glass, rule to determine the focus of a, for a common refiacting tclescope, u... 217 
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Farey, his instrument for drawing ellipses, i. ..ee.ccccceccceescoeccccssnese 48 
his method of drawing lines towards an inaccessible centre, li, ..ecceceseee TZ 
Fat, kitchen, use of in rendering oil more unctuous, Loe. sc ceccecesenceceveees 218 
Feathers, method of clearing from their animal oll, ti... .. ee ee cece eee c cece rece SOL 
Featherstonhaugh, his counterbalance for the ropes in the deep shafts of mines, 1... 220 
Fecula, the white, of potatoes, uses of the, Ii. ... cc see cece ccc cereccccectene SOL 
Fermentation, to permit, an improvement in making clover hay, ti. .........-337, 338 
Fever, the gaol, unknown where due attention is paid to personal cleanliness, ii.... 307 
Field, his stove for drying goods, i... cc cccccnccc ccc cceeccsncccceceeosesess LOD 
Figure, a parabolic, alwavs produced in a speculum by working it upon an elliptical 
tool of certain Size, ile sccccccccccesccnsscccecccccscescccesecesssooes 109 
a true parabolic, to give toa speculum, ii, -..cceceeeeecsecccrceceees 186 
hyperbolical, to produce in a speculum, ii, ...ceceeceeeeseresccceseees 189 
File, for letters, improved, i. ....-ececerccsccecccccrcccrccncsseeseseeeces 227 
Filings, iron, to separate from their mixture with other metals, i, ....eeeeceeees 144 
Fire, cement resisting the action of water ids likvdaceecedwe server bees ea sewacoul 
Fire-escape, one calculated for a parish, le vecccccccnsercnveacescteseeesever 32 




















Page. 
Fires, open, incompatible with free Ventilation, tines ccssevccrcccvevcsecss edlO, Sil 
——— principles of, with regard to the heat they produce, i..........scccveeeees 132 
Fir-trees, on the management Of, ii. 6.0... cece cece ee ence ence eeceeeseeesee S06 
Fish, the air-bladders of fresh water, make the best isinglass, i... ....ccceseeeee S00 
Fisher, his swivel-headed churn-staff, ii... 2... ccc cc cet eccscccvescceseseess SOD 
Fishing, nets for, loom to weave, i... ccc ceve scene cercccecccecccscccrecers LOS 
Bish-oil, contains gelatinous fluid, i. .... ccc cc cess ccc ecscecccscceceseeses 209 
cost of refining a lon Of, i. cee rece eee c rere veescessccccccnssecesese Bh 
eduloorative power of water On, Loe. cesses cece scecececenesccessceee OID 
effect of common Salt O0, dL. ccc cece seer cree erence ceceseceseesceses BID 
effect of lime 0a, i... ees n eee eee ee ee eT re er er rE) e 
effect of lime and chalk on, i... ccccccrccocacccessccceseacrecccenore Oe 
empyreuma a cause of the fetor Of, i. wc ceceeceeccreessceecscsssense 209 
oxide of lead edulcorates, i... cc ccc ce cc er ccc n ccc ecseteeseceesesees ahd 
———— principles of the purification Of, i....ccccecccceccccesecccererececses BOD 
pare, will not readily putrefy, i, 2... cece eee cece eee eerseesccene 210 
pufrefaction a cause of the fetor Of, i... 0. cee cece ccc cecceceeereverece 209 





















































substances which may be used in purifying, bb 6... 6. ies Coat haceaee es LE 

the presence of bile in, hh wee cece eect acc c cence ere sc ecccsceessee 21D 

to prepare for mixing with pant, b. 20... ee cece sewer eves cccsecesccece Sl 

to purify ata small eapense, i. oo cc cee c eee eer eeescarressscsereeces BIG 

to purify by filtration only, i. ....e.0..6-- eee ere eT Terre ree re 

to purify in a great degree, withoat beat, 1. .........6. Sega ceccceeee 216 

to purify in the greatest degree, with heut, i. .......6. Stata Si bee abate oi co 218 
Flame, to produce a perfect and brilliant cone of, from a lamp, with a blow-pipe, i. 289 
Flax, advantage of a machine for hackling, i....... ii Ase tesi eewieeeeimeresae lO 
broom, to prepare, lie .cceecsec cece cers sccvecesscneres paeaieras weeeee S40 
—— machine for hackling, ib. ...ccseecssccces (ibeenke Qeves wee iweerse sca TEE 


—— the refuse of, might be converted into paper, ti. ce. eee e eee er ee eseeee SHS 
Flexibility, the relative, of iron chains in grooves, irou chains without grooves, an 


TOPES, Fn coc ec ar ece recs sees eee cree ere sases sete sensecsscerces tassas > 70 
“lint, his expanding band-wheel, i.......... iG ara Gud eaelavecgve eres isodemmesweekre- 202 
flues, constraction of, to carry off the steam from boilers, i. 2... .. eee cece sere ee 496 
Fiuid, gelatinous, its presence in fish-oil, i. ..... [Ui ce we enaase oes ees aenew eve 


method of causing a vertical shaft to tuin upon 4, i....... cere eee ee eeeee 102 
precaution to be used in determining the heat of a, by the thermometer, ii. .. 104 
the great depth of, when boiling, will alter the indications of a thermometer, ti. 85 
Fly-wheel, ase of to a colocr mill, i. ee ee er ener ear erry) ey 7 
Forge-hammer, powerful one, i......0---+--++- TOT tre sh ieee SO 
Foulds, his machine to cut off piles under Water, 1......cceececcseeesceres oe. 357 
Franc, its value, i. ccccccccccc ccc ces ccnnecsencccersrosecsssnsessesssees 2hG 
Friction, how to regulate that of the bobbin of a spinning-wheel, i. ...e+++eeeeeee 229 
the whole of, in an escapement, not equal to that of the acting part of the 
patlet of a watch, i... ccc ccccnccss cnc cscacseceescncccesnseesseserene 451 
Frost, sometimes causes a speculum to break, il... sec eee esac ecco e reece ncecs 225 
Fruit, to dry by a stove in imitation of foreign, i. ...0e esc eececeeserecececces 140 
to preserve without sugar, ii. ......ccceecceescerececececoeccsencces SOF 
Furnace, construction of for chemists, preparers of salts, &e. i. ...eeesccceeeees 355 
one for annealing iron wire, without suffering it to oxidate, i............. 272 
Furnaces, refining clay used for the soles of, i. ....sceseccesercscsccecccscce 185 
Furness, his air-tight door-hinge, b .....scecesesceccescccceerssreseverecs 362 
Furze, the medical properties Of, ii. 2... .cecerec cscs acvcccerosesecncevees 348 




















G. 


Gas, for light, impaired by long standing over water, i. ...0.-sscessssvesseves 


Galvanism, probable effect of, on the specuia of telescopes, ii... ...000-sseesoees ae 
———— for light, has the loest odour, when made at ahigh tempersture,i..........0 7 
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Page. 
Gas, the weight of, compared with atmospheric air, obtained by the steel-yard, i... 166 
Gauge, an improved, for the use of joiners, &c. i... ee ee ec eecccnesseceseceese O14 
Gauges, glass-grinder’s, to make, ii... ..- ssc ccececcccccncccccccccescceesess 108 
to prepare for forming the tools for grinding specula, ii. 6. ..ceeeceeveeee 135 
Gilpin, his economical construction of a crane, i. ..cccecceescecccccnccecesene 72 
his machine for raising the products of mines, 1. ....cccesccccvccsecsees Ut 
his method of working chains, i. ...cceccccccccccccccccccesesesscces OS 
Gimbals, applied to obviate the diflieulty of making a watch go alike in all posi- 
CONS le-aiveisic'e wew sd OVD ONES Ss bas CWA hao eae 16 SSNS aesesae O10 
Girders, method ‘of securing, when injured by the dry rot in buildings, i.......... 111 
Glassblowers, blowpipe for, ii, .. ccc seeenccc orcs ccncsccccccercccsscersese 286 
Glass, compositions for rendering partially opake, ii, 20... ccccececcecsscseens 228 
crown, more free from veins than flint-glass, I... ee cece ccc ee ee ce eee . 196 
crown, the most proper for the eye-glasses of reflecting telescopes, ii. ...... 195 
crown, transmits more light than other glans, ii. ....cccccesecccccnccccce 19G 




















——— designed for lenses, to cement to brass, in rough-grinding, ii. .....000- woes LIG 
—— effect of any but new pitch in bending, ii. .........-.45 Pe er ee 130 
——— effects of change of temperature on, in rough-grinding, 1i....... se teatea caeee 148 
for optical purposes, to grind and polish, it. (see also Lens.).. cc. 0+ ecene .. 10S 

——— in grinding for a lens, the point of pressure to be exactly on its centre, and 
how to render it SO, Il... cee cece wee e cc cecees aad tard aaa ade e erd- ss . 115 





method of ornamenting, in imitation of engraving or etching, ii, .......0006 227 
milhy appearance of, removed by common writing ink, or sulphate of iron, ii. 229 
object, to centre, ii... ... 20 eee eee aGsditeaas Can Oates wants Sanus ~ bao 
said to decay in iron frames, il. 6... ccc cece ence cer ccccerssecccscesses Vee 
test to ascertain if it will spontaneously decompose, ii. 2... .¢.eeeeeeeveces Seu 
to chuse for optical purposes, ii, co.cc cece cece ccc e cece cere cccseceses LIZ 
to grind to a truce plane, ii... occ cece cece sce cece eee sosersewsessceeas Lee 
to prepare a fine description of flint, ti... eee cece eee eee c cere cececrvee 216 
to rotund fOr 8 LENS 5 This ou. Ssh 5S5 ONS EKA oS VaSw we 68S seh Aw ee deN ee: Ae 
—— white, expansion of according to Smeaton, ii. ... cece cece cence esesceeeene GZ 



































—— why imperfect, although specks and flaws may not be perceptible, ii......... 217 
Glaziers, machine for the use of, i, oc cee cece cece cece erence ereeceseeee Uae 
Globe, to form ina lathe, i... ccccccecccsccrccenccnacserecssrssececs sceeee 105 
Glue, applied to the cementing of glass and brass toyether, ti. 2... 22.6 ce ee eee . 116 
differs from isinglass in its effect on fermented liquors, 1. .....+eeeeee 222 329 
isinglass distinguished from, by its fibrous texture, i........cecceeececere Ban 
to prepare for imitating carved wood, i.......cccscccccccceccece «203, 205 
Gold, solutions of, give a purple stain to steatites, 1... 0c. ee cece eee e eens saree SL 


Goniometer, or instrument for measuring the angles of small crystals, a reflective, 11. 270 
Goods, portable machine to unload, i... .. 0.0 cccccce ccc cen eens esceeecceccces OOO 
stove [OF dryitits be. 6 < osc ein coos 65.6 Rihw WO 6 OCS k OSs 6 es saees cocas 159 
Gos, his instrument to perform the addition of numbers, 1. ....c ce cece eceesee S24 
Grain, machine to thrash, li. ....ccccccccccccccvces re eT ee rr rere | | 
Gramme, (French measure) cubical inches in, i. ......002000- i esavaeecacesecs a0 
Grandi, his method of preparing the grounds or pannels for painters, i...... wseeee 199 
Grass, clover, instrument to relieve cattle overfed upon, ti. ...esseeeeceeeeeee SOF 
Gravity, centre of, a consequence of its not moving up or down, i.....6.-+00- 22. 320 
Green, to prepare that colour with fish-oil for painting, i. ........ errr ee ee) 
Grindstone, a, best for rough-figuring a speculum, ii.,....... cee er ee cees eessee 184 

for dry-grinding, without injuring the workmen, i........+0s0++sesee0 ZBL 
Grooves, the importance of forming, in the barrels over which iron chains work, i. 69 
Grounds, to prepare for painters, i..... geet wteuaiey haa Ree a rer rer nae o! 
new, to transfer paintings 10, il, ..cescecseecccccrccececcccensnsece 54 
Gudgeons, new method of fixing, economy Of, i. .....eseececceccecsccecccces SOL 
to fix the, on the wooden axis of a water-wheel, i... ..essececesveees 300 
to prevent the dirt of a floor from getting into, i, wee cceeeeeeeeeeee TB 
Guide-posts, improved inethod of constructing, il. ere ere ees eeeeneraaesrenesesane $79 

65. VOL, Il. 3M 
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Page. 


Gun, air, method of forcing air into the ball of, (note) i... . 0... cc cee ee eens 
Guns, spring, illegality of setting, it... cc cee ee cect ee econ eens enc aac cncsernes 
Guyton, bis improvement of the Swedish stove, i... ccc cco eeecccnccesecseees 


Hi. 


Hadley and Molyneux, directions by, for forming the specula of reflecting tele- 
BCOPCS SMe o.oo Sain tek VSN eae ORS ESUa weds eee ees eeloe 
Haley, his marine timekeeper, i, oo... cc cece cece cece eee eres eee ee enteeees 
Hall, his essay on preparing a substitute for hemp from bean-stalhs, ii... 200.005 
his expanding and contracting barrel for a crane, i... 2c. cen eee cece ce eee 
~——— his method of preparing broom flan, li, .. 0. cece ccc crete ree cenccere 
Hammering, only produces a limited effect on zinc, i. oo. cece eee e ees c ene nceee 
Hand-rail, to square round the winders of a stair-case, lo... cc cc eee cee en eae 
Hand-railing, explanation of the principles Of, i. cc... cece cece cee cecencccnece 
Hands, instruments for the use of persons who have lost their, ti, ..... cece eens 
Hanvings, paper, improved method of printing, i... 0.2 ceccne sce cece ecesevens 
Hardy, his bookbinder’s cutting press, with one sorew, i... ce. cece eee weecees 
his compensation balance, 2. ... 0... cece ose c cece tense eee nccceeeree 
his method of banking a timeheeper, Loo. e ccc eee cece eens s er ecseecace 
his methods of equalizing the long and short ares of the vibration of time- 














heepers, i. * , oa eee eameseaneeeeeseeeseaseenaosneeeoseeesreseeeenetannees 


Harness-makers, machine for them to work upon, i... ccc cece c cece ere ceceece 
Harrows, expanding, for cleaning foul land, and harrowing in seeds, Il... ....0066 
Hay clover, inethod of making in wet weather, di... 0.0 ee ccc rece ence vere cene 
clover, once fermented and dried, will not tahe fire, or change in the hay- 





een 
loft, il. eaeoeveeeeereveevantBeeeeeeeeseeee eevee s eee enezneaseeonvr ese ogee ose seeeeoee 


Heat, a white, renders steatites hard as flint, MH. 2... cc cece ccc cee cece tee ececee 
from wood shavings, safe and ¢conimical method of obtaining, i. .......06 
Heat-openings; stove with. tesa ce a who dew eo a aieaws ses ade eaedeaais séc00ear 
Hectozramme, (French measure) cutical inches in, beac cee cece c ence eee ennce 
Hemman, his mooring block, i. 2.0.2.2... 008 ee ee ee ree ee ee ee 
Hemp, advantages of a machine for hachling, & .. cc cee eee cece reece cers evens 
- bean, durability Of, te oo. e ee cc eee cece cere ene ne ceracscossserscene 
——- machine for breaking, hackling, and scutching, boo... ce eee eee ee nee nee 
aoe machine for hacaliie, tee ve dak eae ee ee ee anew a See bee OR e Ses 
——— mav be obtained from the straw ot hemp, ile oo. ccc eee cee cree eer cenes 
——— preparation of, from bean-stalhs, ee. eee cee ee cee enc ees adie hava: ec atak oec8 
———- gquantits of yielded by an acre of bean plants, mo oe. ce cere eee eee cenavnes 
- the refuse of, miyht be converted into paper, Me. occ eer cece eee eersenee 
Herbert, bis book-case bult, to secure and open both doors at once, be. e ese eeees 
Herring, signs of a well cured, oo. cc ec cee eee wee een erence eearecees 
Herrings, British white, to cure, in imitation of the Dutch, bo... 0... eee ee eee 
pew British method of caring, i. oo. cee cc weet e eee cence eee asene 
those caught in October, best for the West India market, boo... cee eee 
to barrel for the Went India market, i. .....-.. ere re re er 
Herschell, Dr. his observations on reflecting (elescopes, di, oo. cee eee e en eee enns 
Hick, his cast-iron double-jib crane, ti... cc ce cee cere ee eee tee asec neeneee 
-—— his constraction of Bramah’'s hydrostatic preps, tt. 26... ee ere ree 
Hinge, an air-tight, for the door of Aroom, i. oo... cece een eee neta nee n ences 
Holden, his machine for shoe-makers, i. oo. ccc cee cee cere revere caren ssneees 
Holes, the advantage of making freely in the temporary Jife-boat, 1. 6.6... 2.0008 
--—-—— to cat out of boards without wasting stuff, i. 2... cece scree neers ecnscces 
Hones, for facing a speculum, the proper size for, ii, .2ceseces ser scncceceeces 
for facing a specalam, where the best are obtained, ii. .......ecscescecee 
-——-- the common blue, cut metals the best when barely wet, il. ..0-..eceeoene 
———~ the manner of figuring a speculum apon, ihe +... cece eee e er eesereccnncees 
Hookey, his method of bending timber for large ships, i....cecsecececesccccese 
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Page. 
Hones, used in forming specula for telescopes, ii, ..scesccccesccceseccesscese 138 
Hops, the straw of, yields hemp, ll. ... ccc ccccceseccccccscccecescereseseses S44 
Horses, avidity with which they eat furze or whins, ii, ..eeseeeeecoresseceeee JAD 
Hospitals, on the ventilation of, i... ..ccccsecceccccecvecvessesseessaseseses Le 
ventilation of, by an air-exhauster, lewsccseccccccscenocerecesscees OD 
ventilation of, general essay ON, ti, cece een cer seeeescessrecesesse SOD 
Hour, to ascertain in the might, i, .....ccccec cere cer cct ese scncecesesssees ALD 
House-doors, improved drawback lock for, i... cece ceecceceeccsesceeerscesese S00 
Howard, the principle of ventilation recommended by, il. -+eeesseeeseereacees 307 
Howell, his detached escapement for clocks and watches without springs, ij. -»--++ 456 
Hughes, his method of fixing the gudgeons upon water-wheels, i. +++0-+se++s+++ 300 
Huygens, essays containing various directions by, for grinding and polishing 
lenses, ii. cc ccccccccct cscs sccccccaeccsecssoevssessessessses el 0G to 129 
Hydrogen, carLuretted, less fit for light after standing long over water, i......... 7 
obtained from pit-coal, i... cc cece ccc ccccccccrcsscesess G6 
yielded by cannel in greater quantities than by othe: sorts 
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I. 


Improvements, mechanicai, how to be estimated, i. escecsesscrccccsvevecccers A422 
Incidence, the sine of, compared with that of refraction, from air to glass, ii. -.++- 107 
Indigo, mill for grinding, i. CCC me meer nereeeene se osreses ese Deseeeseeeseese 22 
Ingate, for casting a speculum, dimensions of, ii. «++ e+e eee eeceseccceccceseees 182 
Ink, common, destroys the points of a steel drawing-pen, ll... cece ces cece sevee SB 
eommon writing, removes the milky appearance of glass, ie... cece ee ee eee 229 
Inspection, ocular, method of dividing astionomical and other instruments by, 1... 1 
Instrument, construction of one fur drawing in perspective, i... ... cece eee ee etd, 303 
Instruments, astronomical and optical, small cost of the materials of the principal, 1. 105 
astronomical, method of examining the divisions of, ii. .........2002 38 
astronomical, nature of the difficulty which occurs in dividing, in the 
COMMON WAY, ll. os cece ccc cesacesessceoees Cees Vebeeeswecactecee ee Oh 
astronomical, to divide by ocular inspection, 1... ccc cece reece ee eee 
description of the microscope used in inspecting the divisions of, ii. .. 10 
division of, an account of a metliod of performing by repeated amend- 
ments of the places of dots, 11... 0. cc ee ccc ee cece ce ccc ccsecesssessse§« 8 
Hindlev's method ot dividing imperfect, ib... ... cece e ee eee eee nee 7 
method of dividing, th: xv ises aewaes 46 006 6 6e0 48 mane veee baw es Ok 
——_—_———- Smeaton’s remarks on Bird’s method of dividing, li, .........c000-5 = 6 
to examine the divisions of, for computing a table of errors, ii. ...... 13 
use of a subdividing sector in dividing, it, ....-cceescescccscvcce ST 
Intestines, the, of sturgeon, yield cords superior to catgut, i. sc. cccececcccecece B00 
inventions, description of, for the improvement of naval archuecture, for increasing 
the comforts of mariners, and facilitating naval enterprises, ko... 2. cee eee ee 200 
Histol tno Vols Ts Me: wien nate ween sea ease ane eee 8a Ne ewee Ka eewates 420 
VOLO De 6a ee rae Salata aire ose ieeeae eee cee Oe esas: See 
—————— Marquis of Worcester’s Scantling of, i. . 2.0... cee cece ccc eccecvens 403 
mechanical, importance of finding out means to ascertain their correct- 
Ce rr ere ee cre er rr ee rere emer er rrr ete +t | 
——-—— useful advantage of rendering public, i. ......ccccceccccccesscesces 33 
Iron, cast, to cut through large masses of, with a joiner’s saw, i. ....2eesee0-000 384 
diameter of the bars of, with which the drawing of it is commenced, i....... 270 
expansion of, compared with aine, i... ee. se ec ec en ce cccccesccesssacesce 44h 
~—— fibres of, produced in drawing, removed by annealing, i. ......c0eeceeeees 270 
filings of, to separate from their mixture with other metals, i. ........0020.5 144 
-—— in the form of tubes, for the masts of ships, i. wc. ccececccccccccccescecee 205 
——— is injured for drawing into wire, when not properly annealed, i.........0.2. 271 
process for making a lead-coloured paint for, ii, ....cceccesccncccceseces Sd2 
qualities Of, for wire-draWing, beacscscveverccasesneveesecccsescscncsee 270 
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Page. 
Iron, red oxide of, gives the highest lustre to specula, ii. .... 0.0.0. cccsceece 188 
—— red oxide of, to distinguish the hest, ii, ... ccc cece ccc cccccccccccscceess 188 
--—— sulphate of, removes the milky appearance of ylass, ii, .....c.cccseccccee 229 
—— to prevent particles of, from injaring workinen in dry- grinding, i.....0es06. 251 
ship’s mast of, scarcely half the weight of a wooden one, and 12 times 
Stromper, i. ....-cseseence eee ee Te eee ee ee ee ee ee rrr eee. TT) 
Isinglass, foreign, fines liquors better than other sorts in warm weather, i.. ...... 332 
glass and brass cemented together with, ii. .....c.ccccescccseccsvcees 116 
its difference from glue, in its action on fermented liquors, i.......200002 329 
memoir on the manufacture and uses Of, i. ..... ccc ccccsccnccccccscene OED 
real, its textute fibrous, b...ccccccc cc cccccccaccccccrvcsevesceseeee DED 
summer the best season for making, 1. .....ccecc er ecsccasenecccesees SOL 
the manner in which it receives its shape, i. ....cececceccccsscessosee S90 
to form an excellent glue with, i. 1... 2... ccccevccncccsccesccccceces BaD 
Ivory, its greasiness removed by washing it with ox-gall, ii, .....ccccsceccsees 62 
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Jacket, cork, the purpose of answered by a case for securing dry clothing during 
SUID WTOCK 5 fe i055 5 ask sigs 6 aw 5010's wars 2659 Sa OS OR Awad Ke See O Skee wets wees 56 
Jackson, his memoir on isinglass, i. ....ccccsecceccsccccvcccssscscerssesee SSE 
Jeffery, his expanding harrows, for cleansing foul land, and harrowing in seed, ii. . 335 
Joint, the, formed by two conical points, or centres, to construct in the best 
manner, li. re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 2 2 268 


k. 


Kater, Captain, his method of dividing astronomical circles and other instraments, ii. 251 
Kelly, bis method to obtain the hevel of, i... . ccc cece eens cccccevescccevocsas LID 
Kuogramme, (French weight,) its trov weizht, i... cc cece ccc eer eecccvecscens Ste 
—_— cubical inches im, i... 0602 ee eee tiga aes waver eae 
King, hts machine for the use of boot and shoe-makers, i. 2.2.2... ce sacdsevases S00 
kite, use of to obtain a commanication with the shore. during shipwreck, i. ..ce05 56 
Kneebone, his wheel-drag for two-wheeled carriages, il... cc serscceccccecees Oa 
Knives, or tools, for working wood, &c. various methods of fixing, to act by ma- 














CHIDENY Misi pera ees adda ew ewe an Awe @eeseeseese casa vekOZ, 104 
L. 

Ladder, a, employed to gain power, 1... ccc eee ccc ce te eeeee accccvcccccssess 49 
a fire-escape, il. seeeoe etree eepaeeowerete eemeoeer tae eoeeer reserve naveen ove 316 
ascending a, the easiest mode of raising a weight,1. ...... sa wiar aigeree woee Gl 
Jabour performed by ascending a, i....4.-.0+ eer era a 1st. “OS 





power gained by ascending a, of general application, i. ......eecceseeee 60 
Lafon, De, his escapement for a watch, 1. . ccc ees cee tn cect etececessestnene Alt 


Lakes, method of obtaining admirable, from madder, 1... 0... cece cece er 4 
Lamp, construction of, used in a darkened apartinent, while dividing mathematical 
instraments, ii. eee@tse¢ @eseoamrvpeerveoeseeaeeeeoese#e#eeensneee @eeunueeaeeeseeeoevpeveose een @ @ 19 


the form of, for vas-lights, 1... cc cee w er ace cnr asvsrcnceesvecscsstere 
Land, boggy, an augre to drain by boring, ii. .....2.cccccsccesesoeccesccece Sad 
—— expanding harrows for cleaning, ii. .......ccecececcsscrecsereresseecs dat 
mole-plough for the temporary draining of, ii....-.. Ore Te eee +» S74 
Larum, applicable to pocket watches, i. .........c0scesccaeetecescserescens 408 
Latch, an improved one for inner doors, i... 2... cece ec cccerccceenceusscesees 
Lathe, foot, rubstitate for the crank of, ii... ccc cc erence ence rer ererecvcces 
Lax, professor, his method of examining the divisions of astronomical instruments, ii. 
Lead, English mode of obtaining silver from, i... 0.050 cece et ec ence csecerees 
——— hemispherical castings of, filtest to use in refining, (note) i, . wceecceenene 
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Page. 


Lead, oxide of, oil containing, debases colours, ii. ...cecccccssccsesesceccuce 
oxide of, edulcorates Ol}, 1. ... cece ccc cceserccccncenceveesesescusas 
———- the best metal to make a tool of, for figuring a specolam, lie Sb tes's os.spee's 
to ascertain the proportion of silver contained in, i.,,...cscccsecccecesece 
white, to prepare without injuring the workmen, i. .......ccccecccesccees 
Leather, straps of, machine to equalize their width and thickness, i. .......ce0e0s 
Lee, his thrashing machine, il. 2.00. coccncnscvcccsncccccescevasestscsone 
Lens, a plano-convex, though made of plate-glass, must have its plane side ground 
ALAIN, Ue. concen ever eee see e see Oseceren ered see OteneeeSeeeeseveeeesee 
mimber of strokes requisite to polish, lie 1... ..cccccvcccccccccsccsscseee 
the condition requisite to polishing perfectly, ti... ce. .ceceseccsccccnsece 
the pitch used for cementing the handle to the glass designed for a, must be 
NEW, Tle coc cnc eras r ees es eeereese eee ee ee eeeeeeseeteesesevevesevanses 
to cement the glass designed for, to brass, without bending it, il, .....esee6 
to centre, dw bie 56:8 's So wis Whe ole W0 Sw sk oo Saw O06. SUOES 6 Oa aoe es 
to-clear from pitoh Ue. & 6.6 6 dvaw.c xivincde seine 96 6.06 e.00e e018 a9 eeweee es 
to give the finest polish to a, fi... . eee e cee eee ccc ce cc cecccccceccee 
Lenses, brass the most proper metal for the gauges required by the grinders of, ii... 
directions for rough-grinding, li, 2... cc cece cece ccc cn ecccccscccccesces 
—— Huygens’ machine for grinding and polishing, ii. ......- ccc ccccscencece 
may he ground and polished with sand only, ii. 2... cccccccccccssceecs 
object, method of working truly spherical, ii, 22... cscccccccscescsccs 
principle of a machine for making, ii. ......... visi as Seale sige uae awe eeaee 
the best executed by hand, ih... . 2. cece ccc cc cece esos eccnecesescccces 
the glass for, most quickly reduced by siliceous sand, li, .....esesseeseee 
to grind and polish, ti. ..cccccccccccercccccssevcesesererccessccsees 
tomake the gauges used in forming the tools for grinding, it... ...ceseeeees 
tools in which they are ground may be made of iron, il. .....2ececcecccecs 
-—— tripoly used in polishing, id. ......cccccercccccccccccscrccascceccsace 
Leslie, his nautical watch, 1... .cccccccvcsecesscesssccccesece wal eweeweee 
his short pendulam to vibrate seconds, 1. .....0.06 TeEVTPTEL Tree eye Te 
Lester, his machine for washing potatoes and other roots, Ul... . cree ere ccccsecece 
Letter-file, improved, lL. ..... Tee TEPER COT CRT eC TREE LT CTR eT er ree 
Lewis, his method of curing British white herrings i in n imitation of the Dutch, i..... 
Life-boat, prepared from a ship- -boat, its pre-eminent advantages, 1. ..... ceeseoe 
preparation of ships’ boats for, i. ........ sewer c cece nec cer serccene 
sail may be used with, 1. ......ecee0- tease eeaewewe oecevocvcccee 
the temporary, its buoyancy not injured by being filled with water in 
midships, i. ....eeseees ewes s ees Trreeri eRe ee eee ccscccccs 
Life-preserver, in cases of shipwreck, Ibs ce cee ees ececeeCensececesvecseseees 
instances of its efficacy, ll... esesee sie o-ereiaere-s error rere ese 
Light, floating, to save persons who fall overboard from a ship in the night, i....... 
method of obtaining from the gas yielded by pit-coal, 1... .cccccecesacecs 
the comparative, of the Cassegrainian and Gregorian telescopes, ii, ....0006 
Lime, contains potash when made with wood fuel, i. Gi ewes Geen saw hes Soniwaees 
combined with chalk, to purify fish-Oils, 1, «6+ +ssseeseccevececccceerees 
—_— its coagulative action on oil, i, .......eseee cece ence cer cccecnrcetecees 
the proportion of, necessary to the caustification of potash, i... ..ccccccecee 
with difliculty separated from oil, i, ©... . ec ccec ec ceccccccecccecescnees 
Lime-water, presence of potash in, to be guarded against, i. ....cccccccececere 
Linch-pin, a guard to retain the wheel upon the axle, in case of its coming 
out, i. SEAS Sw S18 68 S18 Sm STR 88) ENS OE GSW A SSIS SS SRE S 81S SIS 8 8 8 RO eS 888 

to prevent the accidents occasioned by that of a carriage coming out, i... 

Line, a gauge to mark a, along the centre of any parallel or inclined surface, i..... 
a rectilinear, apparatus to draw without lateral deviation, ll... ....cesccvcee 
Lines, straight, to divide, i, .ccccereccrecnesenenssecs veseeeeesee se eeees 
superior to dots for marking the divisions on mathematical instruments, ii. ... 
to draw to an inaccessible vanishing point, ii, ....ccecccecesccccccvccce 
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Page. 

Ling, the air-bladder of, yields isinglass, i. SEAS LSE SSeS SO 8a SS BOSS eS eR eS 339 
Links, of an iron chain, advantage of a groove to receive the flat as well as the ver- 

Seals foc hous eun Gace ieee umes eesasece eeoseescesneenee 75 

of iron chains, should be short, i... +. .ccesssecccccscccccccccscsccses 69 

Liquor, the mucilaginous, of potatoes, uses of, ti... ... ccc cece ccc ccccceccccee SOL 

Liquors, fermented, difference of the action of glue and isinglass upon, i. ....... - 330 

Litharge, method of forming, i... ..cccecescccceescececsccecascccssesceses 186 

use of in preparing a lead-coloured PAINE, Lecce ee eceeeeceseccecereee S92 





Lixiviation, its use in preparing bones for cupels,i...... eevee eres ee ccccces oe. 184 
Lock, an improved drawback for house-doors, i. ....cecescccseccces ceccccces Bud 
London, his method of curing mackarel, i.......... a\abwa/alend paisdroeia wie de ewaweie SOO 
Longitade, magnetical machine to ascertain the, at sea, ii, 2... ecco ccecesessee 399 

reward for discovering, 1. cc. cass ccecccrcuvcvseces Kdeeaeediwene: eee 


Loom, account of one to be worked by steam or water, ii, .....ccccccceseccses S00 
a, for weaving fishing nets, i. 2.0... seccccceccccrcccccercscccenceves LOS 
necessity for its steadiness, to turn out good work, i... .. cece eceerecescee 150 
to weave pockets, sacks, &c. requiring no side-seam, i........200. osssese 149 
London, number of newspapers published in, ii. ... ccc cece cc ccecveccessccce B44 











M. 
Mackarel, cured, eqnal to anchovy, i. ..ccscccccccccsccccccccescecsessvces S06 
method of curing, i. @esvea_veoevpeeeoeevp cvpespesesepeteevoesanaveevrpeaesevpuseevveeseneon da @ 305 
Machise, an improved one for sounding, i. ...0. cece cece creer sce ccceeeseecs . 291 


hydraalic, set in motion by the re-action of water, i. .....ccccecceseee S00 
Machinery, new methods of applying power 10, bese erececececrececcreceseeree 107 
Machines, least liable to friction when comprising the eee of fluids, i. ........ 110 
Madder, method of obtaining admirable lakes from,i. .... ease eiewenn, 12 E 
- Smyrna, Spanish, and Dutch, respective qualities of, i in 1 yielding lake, i... 125 
Magnesia alba, its use in purifying fish- Ol, 1. ceeecerccscccccscccevesenccces ald 
Magnetism, effect of, in deflecting a bar of steel from the plane of the herizon, ii... 399 
New property Of, ti... sceseeeerescccessecersscncceccesceceussens 398 
Mahogany, hard, dry, and knotty, least liable to Warp, il. sscscccescecccessceee 297 
Main-spring, method of stopping a, when wound up without a fusee, i........453, 456 
Malt, stove or farnace for drying, 1. ...... eo cesseeces reer woe seeccccsecce S00 
Man, maximum OF the: power Of, diss sos 46 ake od oe eh easa dew edensnd ovaegenes, Ol 
work performed hy in one hour, by ascending a ladder, i.......es0cseceres 62 
Manufactories, ventilation of, by ao air-exhauster, 1... ccc cece ec ceseeececes 29 
Manufactures, woollen, to parify fish-oil for the use of, 1......-e esc eeccsecesee 218 
Manure, dunghil-water a rich, i. ....cccccccccevccerecccccceceeeecees coe. 337 
Marble, cement to unite fractured pieces Of, ii... cc. cece cee cce cc esccccesecees OND 
Mariners, comforts of, inventions to increase, i. .. cc ccrcccccccccccsccccsecess LOU 
Marshall, his method of constrnctiog sash windows, to prevent accidents in cleaning 
or repairing them, i......s..ceeeeer eee Shahads ba seb eantneiieuwe staan: 230 
Massey, his machine for sounding, i. ...0eccesccccccccceccescetsesecsscsses S00 
his striking movement, i .....cscccccssccccsccccccccrcessscsesses 408 
Masts, iron, for ships, not liable to be damaged by lightning, i. ....-...... wecee 265 
jery, to prepare at sea, i, woes ccc cc cere cece sc ceee cen ceeeerscsarsces BOF 
sliding tubular, of iron, for ships, i... .... ccc cere essere cecvccscescecces S09 
Matter, inflammable, form of a safety boiler for, i... ...cccccecccccsscecceneee LTD 
resinous, to be deprived of mucilage and acid when used in preserving 
cordage, i Loe cccccccccccerasccccccscsssereseussssessensenesscnenee 
resinous, use of, in preserving cordage, i. ...c.cccecccsescorcsscceces 100 
Maxims, mechanical, summary of, supplied by the essays on grinding and polishing 
lenses and specula, i Hi, cee ce cence scence nec recrecereeeeeseneeee ress , 2214 
Maximum, the, of a man’s power, i. .....cccccsececcncrccccctscscccssesece Ol 
Meat, a machine to chop, ii. Pere eee eee eee ye ee ee 309 
Medals, an isinglass glue to take the impressions Of, i.e sceesscreccsssacceceres OO 





























Page. 


Mendham, his watch escapement, i. ...cccocccsscsvaccecsceerscsesssvereee 
his improved escapements for pendulum clocks, i. ..cccecescssscsecs 

Mercury, a measurer of velocity by it» centrifugal force, i... cece cvccccccecees 
passes through the pores of deal or willow wood, li... cee ceceecacees 

table to correct the observed height of, in a thermometer, when that in the 

tube is not of the same height as that in the ball, ti... cece cece nace c evens 
Metal, compound, the difficulty of rendering it uniformly expansible, i. .......00. 
Metals, direct expansion of, adapted to form a compennation balance, i........00+ 
nature of the alloys formed by delinite proportions of various, ii. ....06.5 
propriety of stretching, before they are used for pendulums, i. ......-... 








Micrometer, directions for using the common, ii... ..0 cece ccc ccc cecceneseee & 


to place the threads of a, in the common focas of the object and eye- 

glass of a telescope, ti, cececcccsenccccecsccccrerccevccccesccesesnee 
to turn the revolutions of the screw of a, into angles, ii.........249, 
Microscope, application of a, instead of a second point in a beam compass, ii...... 
description of that used for inspecting the divisions of instruments, ii. 
Microscopes, art of grinding and polishing lenses and specula for, ii. ....2ee.c0e: 
Middleton, his improved method of printing paper-hangings, i.....ccececeencees 
Milk, evaporated to dryness, without discoloration, i. ....ccceccceccccsccessee 
Mill, construction of 4, to grind hard substances by hand, i. ....scccseccvecces 
Mills, for colour-grinding, improved arrangement of, ii, ......ccccscscenvececs 
Mines, machine to keep an account of the number of draughts from, i. ...e..ee0 
counterbalance for the ropes of the deep shafts of, 1. 2... ec ccccccerces 
defects of the cylindrical barrels of machines for raising the products of, i. 
ipproved machine for raising the products Of, 1.......ccccccncccccccce 
to determine the best size and figure of the barrels of machines to raise the 
products of,—see also barrel and chains, i, ..ccccescvccccecccecsecececs 
VENUIAUIOD: Of: Weod-o:0p 4b s oie wos Ode wae 8 WOES eS bebe e eee le Sees RoE 
Mirrors, called plane, sometimes exhibit the effects of curved, ii... cc. cececvcceace 
for telescopes, to grind and polish, ii. 1... cccccsesccccccecs.cecsess 
method of casting, grinding, and polishing, for telescopes, see Specula..... 
plane, process used for grinding and polishing, ii. ....ccccceccvceccscvecs 
Molyneux and Hadley, directions by, for forming the specala for reflecting tele- 
SCOPES) Us? ‘eeu scceiew nines e856 s 660 RSG ese SONOS a es bua weasel oe tO 
—-essays containing various directions by, for grinding and polishing 
VOMISOR NS? Sig aise eek 6 Hie Rb Ae OO OWN A Os OS BER DOMES ESOS BORE 
Moorings, to dock a ship while riding at her, 1........ccccccccescsesesccccccs 
Morison, his instruments for the use of persons who have lost their hands, ii. .... 
Morris, her account of the uses of the mucilaginous liquor of potatoes, ii, 1... cece 
Motion, a clock to shew the apparent diurnal, of the sun, Lo... .ccccccccevccccce 
Mouchels, their improved method of manufacturing iron and steel wire, i. 2.2000. 
Nountains, a barometer to determine the heights of, i... .... cece eee cen ccccens 
Mucilage, methods of freeing tar from, i... .ccccecescccccneveccsuscsosece 
the, of tar, causes a partial solution of cordage, i, ...ccccccsecccecce 

the, of tar, converted into an acid in a hot climate, 1. ....cccccccccnce 

of tar, why pitch is nearly free from, 1... ..cccccccccscccccccccasece 

the, separated from linseed-oil by the rays of the sun, li... ... ce eeenees 

Mad, machine to clear roads from, ii. a Si Wieidivn, bib. siete ere ais GSiwie WWe is ws 4 oa eaeore 
Mudge, his essay on forming the specula for reflecting telescopes, ii. .....ssc000 
his watch escapement compared with Mendham’s, i, .......csceecveees 
Mufiles, for chemists, new mode of manafacturing, i. ...ceccescccccsevenccses 
Murdoc, his machine for obtaining pipes and columns from solid blocks or slabs of 
stone, 1. Comer ae eee HEH THR EHS EEEE TERE ES REE EEHE HHO HE SOE ESO OE HHO HS 
Murray, his machine for hackling hemp, i......sscccccssscvcccvccccsccccacece 
-————~ his proposed method of grinding flat surfaces by machinery, ii. ........+ 
his new packing press with an elastic power, li, wcseseecevcccccccccvus 
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Judex. 
N. 
Page. 
Navigations, to save the lockage water Of, i, co.cc ccccccccsccccccscvccsesees JID 
Nets, fishing, a loom for weaving, i. 6... 200 ccc ee ec sc ccc eceeceecencees woe. 153 


cost of a loom for Weaving, I. ecessccccccccccccccccccsscccscses Law 
Nettle, on the, as a substitute for hemp, ii... 0.0.0. ee cee s ce ececcccerccececes O40 
Newspapers, number of, published in London, ti... ...ccccecceccccccccccecece Ob 
Neyven, his method of weaving remarkably fine cloth, ii. ... ccc ceceeerscrecess dod 
Newton, his machine for chopping roots, ji. ........06: escent aa Ss Be ata 360 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his discovery of the use of pitch for polishing lenses and 

specula, il. evens eeeeveeeveeeavevp ose eeseseeeevnveaeseemsetoorrevusnveeesevoaante 122 
Nicholson, his method of drawing lines towards inaccesible vanishing points, ii. ... 70 
his method of producing lights in stained drawings, i ........ eoceese OF 
his method of squaring a hand-rail round the winders of a stair-case, i... 472 
~—————_—— his remarks on Hardy's compensation balance, i. ......eeeerecevecee 410 
Night, method of constructing guide -posts to be read by, Mews c esc cec eee eeees . 380 
Noctuary, to construct for ascertaining the hour in the night, when connected with 

A Commidn Watch We 655554 ooow w 65 04.4 64 Modo See Sos aaa Aw Ese es eae 42D 
Nozzles, the, of bellows used in refining, supplied with a valve, i, ..... cece eae 189 
Numbers, an instrument to perform the addition of, ii... sc. cece cece eer eee cece S24 








QO. 


Oak, Sussex, the best fcr elasticity and durability, i... 0. ..c ccc cece eeeesecee 8G 
Object-glass, one of equal convexities more easily made than an; other, and shewing 
as perfect an IMAZe, Me wee cece ete c cece eee cesersceseescseceseseese LOFT 





TO CONUEE oNi oie chee win Fd ew aes Rares SA eee we ee ees wees 145 
Objects, instrument to draw in perspective, il... sc ccc cece ee reece sceceseces UD 
Octant, a sinical, for taking altitudes, ii, 20... 00. ce eee tee ee eee daawtae Seer OC 
Oil, an escapement not requiring, i. ....... gigs avare eis iid eR enae ce oe we ede 132, 451, 456 
— animal, to clear feathers from, li. ....00-c cece cece sce erecee ca awe tees. naw ced N 
— an inclined plane escapement always 1equires, ec ccees cece rcs scececeree »2 456 
— colour of, diminishes as the mucilace is abotiacted, te... pe esacserecceeee wilh 
— drying, conjccture of the cause of its becoming dry, it... cee eee ee secscccene SOF 
— drying, on the nature and preparation Of, ti. ... 0. eee ee eee ctineeie Sahealel es 9% eee 258 
— drying, three kinds of, ii. oc... ces ccc cece ence cc cccceccsercresrcesecess SH 
— drying, used with resinous matter in preserving cordage, i... .. coeecccsccvee bad 
— essential, of tar, mixed with pitch, to apply to cordage instead of depurated 
CLA diaid.. 2/8590 csecesceacoes LAK 
—~ essential, of tar, its effect in mahing cordape, 1. oc ccc econ eens Pr re cease 160 


— fat, why added to depurated tar for preserving cordaye, bee eccceeecececeet® LaT 
— fish, contains gelatinous fluid, i... ...- esc c cece cece ese etc cess eressceee LO 
~— fish, cost of refining a tun of, i,.....0.0-0020% tees Ee eee OCT OTe.) | 
~— fish, principles on which its purification may be performed, 1. wees ee ee eee ee 209 
— fish, to prepare for painting, i. ...cccccccceecereccsccsesscccsscesseecss Ol 
— found to be an indispensable ingredient in paints to preserve wood, iron, Ac. i... 86 
— gurna, process to prepare, i. ccc csecccccc cer esceecectseceeesttsseceses ode 
— lamp, to purify by filtration only, i. 2.0... ccs ccc c cence ccc eccetrseeescees 220 
~—— linseed, method of whitening, i......0...cecsccccseccaceces petty eet en 20 
— linseed, preparation of, for painting, ii... .... cece eee cer ccareserenccece U8 
— method of causing a vertical shaft to tarn upon, i......0eereececereesececes 102 
— macilage separated from drying, miscible with water in every proportion, ii.... 299 
— olive, to prepare pure, for chronometers, i. ...0..cesccccererecesecceccees SoD 
— volatile, from coal-tar, i, ... ccc cece occ vesscecercsscerscesssedy ty 8, 9, 
Oil-colour cakes, to prepare, ii, 2... cece encccccesseenccsceesenacenncees 

Opacity, partial, compositions to produce in glass, ii, 0. ccccceeceeccesrenececs 208 
Ore, improved machine for raining, i, occ ccecccscocccecccccecerssesscevess 00 
Outline, to get correctly, one of the most formidable difficulties to an engraver, ii. . 274 
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Page. 
Ox-gall, to prepare colourless, il. Ce aere Fee sees ee He eESHesSHHOSESES Le anegenece 61 
to preserve ina dry state, Med Vigan sis c0ieie Wo eS els SSeS Nee ees ae. OD 
Oxide, inconvenience of it on iron or steel intended to be drawn, b. cecsccesesses QTM 
Oxygen, hot air deprived of, employed, with smoke, to render timber flexible for 


bending, i. CHOSCHEHSHHOHSHSHHS SO HHHSSHHSHSHORSEHHEHS SL EHEHHASHSHHEHESSSHHHTHESHSSHE 267 





P. 


Padbury, his guard to retain a carriage-wheel upon the axle, in case of the Jinch-pin 
comin out, i. TEC eT ROE eC REET ER LEER CORE RT OCCT Ter eS 
Paint, a durable Jead-coloured, for iron, li, ce cccccccccccceccsccccecesccscce SOE 
dead white, to prepare for inside-work, i, ...ccccavccccccsrscccseseccss 86 
Painters, machine for the use Of, i. ..sccceccnscescccveccccssccenesesseceses DEe 
to prepare grounds or pannels for, i. wcocccccccccccccccscesscccsese 19D 
Painting, un the process of, as practised in the Venetian school, il. ...cceeececese 209 
preparation of linseed oil for, ii. 2... .cccccccccccsccccrccescecese L9G 
Paintings, oil, method of preserving and repairing, ii. ,.ceccccecsccscececssese GO 
—_—_—_—— to transfer to new grounds, id. .sescccecereccccsevcscccsescsccces 54 
CGO WAPI. 105 5.655504 ook :4 wwe Sa Se RE Oe RS SERA ORES 60 
Paints, fish-oil, do not blister in the sun, i... . cece cece ccccrcccercccesssscese SL 
——_——— to prepare cheap and durable, with fish-oil, 1........cccccscsecesece Sl 
Pakenham, his plan to prevent the total loss of the rudder of a sbip, i. .....2000- 243 
Palaces, process used for the interior of the walls of, in the East Indies, i........ 245 
Pallet, of a timekeeper, best direction for the face of, i, cc ccrccccceveccesseees 368 
of a watch, to obtain the proper shape of the cycloid for, i. wc csccceeseseee SOF 
Palmer, his gauge for joine:s, &e. i. Chee Une Sess we ale ¥o:0.0 OC dew weeweese saa Ole 
Pannels, to prepare TOF PAINCOES), tisk <:06-0.0 0:6 00:65 0.0 Sik oe 0 64 obie 504 see ewe weee ve 199 
Paper, bookbinder’s press for cutting, improvement of, i. ....cscevccosecccess 22S 
———— may be manufactured from the fibres of the nettle, ii. ...scccesccceserese S45 
oiled, to render capable of receiving water colours, li... .cesccccsccsecscces 6B 
process used to imitate gilded, in the East Indies, i. .ceccscccccecscccace 245 
a store of materials for making, in the refuse of hemp and flax, ii. ....+cses 344 
Parker, his machine for shoemakers, i.....ccccccccscccccccccccccsccvccceee S08 
Paste, to prepare from potatoes, ii. CPM err ereesetedeeeesenseHeFreaeeeETEsES®e 350 
Paul, Sir G. O. on ventilating hospitals, li. Ce ee eres asencrecesrecerceeseeenes 305 
——__--__—_—— his improved steel-yards, lis dviacedee snes wbweesteseseweuuwe se 161 
Peak, his double press, for packing goods, i. ....cscccccccccvcccccsesovcscee BF 
Peat, Capt. his temporary rudder, i. 2... .ceecccrccccccccccesncccesenevssscs SUD 
Peat-borer, for draining boggy land, ii. .......++6- cree ccc rcrccccevercesee ORO 
Pen, an instrument to enable persons who have Jost their hands to bold, ii. .....°+ 384 
Pencils, black-lead, charcoal prepared with bees-wax a substitute for, ii........+ 285 
slate, machine to form, i. ...cccccccecccccecccccccccsccesesesccese 198 
Pendalam, applied to regulate the striking part a clock, instead of a fly, i....+.+-- 438 
& compensation, i. e@ee0aqeeaveonesevoeseeeseeveeeeeGeevneea sees evsee es ean aneseaed 439 
— a short one to vibrate seconds, i... cee ec ccc sesccesccccccescccsces 448 
a zine rod for a, irregular in its action at first, i... .. cc ceeeceacscscce 444 
brass and steel for the rods of, have an irregular action at first, i....... 444 
its vibration lengthened by a diminution of pressure against the recoiling ‘| 
escapement, and the reverse in a dead beat, i, occ qecccccrcccccssccsesees 494 
method of deriving the power necessary for a striking part from, i..... 450 
objections to the grid-iron and other compensation, i........++ecccseee 447 
properties of Ward's compensation, i. .....cccnenccsccccsecsccsses 445 
remarkable properties of Ritchie’s compensation, i.......scccecceseae 447 
the superiority of the method of giving motion to, to that for a balance, i. 424 
Penninyton, his sector for proportioning the wheels and pinions in clock and watch- 
wor ile COP eevee se eee SSF SSSSHHHEHSHSSSEHHHAEHEHEHHEHS HHH REDE HOeHHHKREOSEEE 466 
Pentrough, a, to equalize the water falling upon water-wheels, i... secccerecseces 196 
66.VOL, 11. 8N 
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Page. 
Perambulator, its action suggested a hint for the division of astronomical and other 
instruments, ii. ereuevaenvneeveeseaveeesesveaeaeenesceonupesseeaeeseeeeosenvneeesageeesese 3 


Percival, Dr. on a cheap method of preparing potash, i....scsscacceccsccesccce a0 
Perspective, instrument for drawing in, ii, ...eccccccevccccsccacreccces sed, 303 
remarks on the difficulties attending the practice of, ii, ...eecceeee. 76 
Perspectograph, construction Of, ii... ... sc cee cc cccccccensccesvsncccvsscees BUS 
Picture, condition of, to possess harmony of colouring, ii. .....-.ecccceesecvces 290 
Pictures, to transfer to new grounds, ii. ...ccccecesecccceccrsccsecesceccese OF 
Pieces, expansion of a watch, how shaped, i... .cceeccccccccconcecescccccere ADZ 
Piles, machine to cut off, under water, le. cece cccccccccnccevescccveesccess BOL 
Pinions, a sector, to proportion for clock and watch work, i. .ceseecscercarcces 466 
the repeating, working of a watch without, i.......ccecceeseccrccccees 404 
Pipes, leather, machine for the makers of, to work upon, i. ...cecesoeeescceces B09 
method of obtaining out of solid blocks on slabs of stone, i... .seceenseveee BF 
Pitch, a very thin covering of, will always alter its figure, in polishing a speculum, ii. 187 
defects of, when too soft, in polishing specula, ii. 2.0... cece cece ene ncees 186 
easily hardened with rosin, it. ......-- ee ee er ra orese 186 
injured for forming a polishing surface, if dissolved in spirit of wine, ii. .... 160 
the first mention of the use of, for correcting the figure of a lens, i). ........ J22 
the, used for cementing the handle to the glass which is to be ground for a lens, 

WiUSt HONEW iw vie-c os 5 Sse ewe Saw ea ws OA WIS We ORO Sea eea se 180 
to make, for polishing speoula, id... . ccc ce veces ccccccccersecccscsesees 186 
to prepare and use for polishing lenses, ii. 0... ccccncccccecesercccceee LO 
Pit-coal, method of obtaining gas from, for light, i. ...cccccceecccorecsevceee = I 
Pivots, size of the, for the balance avis of a bon timekeeper, i... ees cece eetene SVD 
for a watch, the best form of, 1... cece cece erences secre ceesevaceses JUS 
to fix the, on the wooden axis of water-whicels, 1. cc ccesvcccercccevcccees SOU 
Plane, a true, but one method known of producing, ii, w.acesecccvcccccesecens aU 
Planetarium, a pendant, ii... cece eee c ence crc cn veces ccseseveccessssesss BOT 
Planks, application of bent, instead of ribs, for a ship, ic sececeeccccccesccceee 2UB 
-——— for ships, bad effects of open fires to bend, i. ...ceccecccccceccccccecess S00 
to arrange with the greatest possible strength, those employed as substitutes 

for the ribs of o ship, 1... ces cceccccvecccccccvccscccseeecscseesessese LO 
Plate, for an equation clock, to divide, 1... ccceccccscccenvesecsecccsressese 464 
Platina, use of, in a compensation pendulum, ji. .....cccccscccccccccccesccees 440 
Pliers, hollow-mouthed, used in forming expansion pieces for a timekeeper, i. .... 402 
Plough, a screw-adjusting, li, -ccccccccrecveccccscccecssccsnesnsesesesess San 
mole, for the temporary draining of land, ii... ...scccccccccscsccecccss OFS 
Plug, to fasten soft stones to tackling, Il. .....ecccecccccccccccerevesccesese SUL 
Pockets, loom to weave, without a side-seam, i. ...eccccccccccvccccenccecsese 149 
Point, a diamond, used in etching and engraving, L...cecsscccscrcvcececccsne 200 















































-—— freezing, to adjust in thermometers, ii... ..... cece sec cecccccccccveee LOA 
peculiar shape of a cutting, for marking the divisions of matheinatical instru- 
MOIS 5185.6 sora v5.6 oo one RR ES be COREE SE Dah Oie eeea 18 





the boiling, of a thermometer, rules for adjusting, li... ..ceesccessecscess 98 
——- fixed, of thermometers, to adjust, ii, ..... ccc cee cc cece ee ecsetccccess BB 
——— fixed, of thermometers, at wnat height of the barometer to be adjusted, ii... 90 
vanishing, to draw lines towards inaccessible, ii, ...ccccsccccacccccsseetO, U2 
Polygon, a gauge to find the centre of any regular, i... .ecccccccesccccsseccsses DLA 
Pot-ash, always presetit in lime made with wood fuel, i. ....0scecccccsceccees cde 
cheap method of preparing, i... ..cceccccccccccccccssecccccsssscees ob 
expense of preparing from dunghil-water, i. ....cccececcscscscesccces JUS 
—————- may be extracted from potato-tops, ii, wc ccecreccccccenccsccsscescces SOU 
———— quantity of lime necessary to render it caustic, i. ...ceesceccccsccerens SAL 
—— Russian, contains quicklime, Mivdiein 6 psibie aielats koe wekae OSER aa sea pe eaus 339 
-————. to try its commercial value, i. ‘WwYEEEERTEREEEEEUEME EET E ET Tee ee 233 
Potatoes, growth of, improved by cutting off their tops, ii. ....ss.cceeesseceeee SOL 
machine for washing, ii... .ccccccccccceccsccvcssecceesencecnsesecee 861 
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Page. 
Potatoes, the tops of, yield potash, ii... cccccscccsccvescccsncvessevescceses S30 
to prepare paste from, El. os cccccccccccercceccensscecesecssseeccone 850 
use of the mucilaginous liquor Of, il, op ecarccecccsccccccessovecesces SOL 
Power, method of communicating from one machine to another at any distance, i... 109 
method of gaining by ascending a ladder, 1. ...scccvccccccvcccsccsccerses 59 
new methods of applying, to machinery, i. ..ccseccrecsccscccccccecrecs 107 
Press, a double, for packing goods, 1. .esssccrccccccccccssccvossescecsseese BF 
bookbinder’s cutting, with one SCTEW, I. ..cccerecccccccrcceseecscccecs Lae 
bookbinder’s cutting, great reduction of its size, by constructing wholly of 
lars Pa a ay ON ear ae e a ee ere er ee ee ree ree ee ye 224 
——— hydrostatic, Bramah’s, i... .ccscccreccccccaccvescsccccecsscescsesece L0G 
-—— hydrostatic, mode of caioutating the power Of, es ceceeseccesssccveescces 108 
new packing, with an elastic poWer, U-eseecrccvccvesccccccsccevseccsce SIO 
the hydrostatic, ib, ccc ccc ccccngccrcccccenccecccaveeesscsesccsssecces SUD 
Pressure, its bad effects in grinding specula, ll... cescccccccceresccsceccueres . 159 
Printing, new method of, for paper-hangings, i. ...sccecscccecccecsscecsseces 168 
Prior, his detached escapement for a watch, i... ..cecrccccccrascccsesceccsee 413 
his detached striking part for a clock, 1. cccceccccccescrcsecccccesesses 400 
—+— his cscapement for a clock, i. ..ccccsccccccccccrcccsscesencscscscccee ASD 
—— his laram, applicable to pocket watches, 1......ccccccsvccccccsssrssscee 408 
his method of preventing workmen from being injued by particles of iron or 
stone in dry-grinding, 1... ..esescccsccccrcccccccvcccccsecrcccscsscee SOL 
his remontoire escapemeut for a pendulum clock, i. ...cccecccsvcccccccee ADL 
his striking part for a clock, i. ccc cc cece sce c cece cc cccescececccscscas 400 
Proportions, definite, of various metals, character of the alloys they produce, ii. .. 190 
Pump, an economical forcing, for deep wells, i... ccc eure ccc esccscesessceee SIG 
an improved one to raise water, whilst wells are sinking or mahuig, i, .....0 145 
construction of the clack-valve of, that may be easily repaired, 1. .......... 148 
Pumps, disadvantages of the common construction of, for wells that are sinking or 
WIRING, ol eee esse KU eee he beeae RENO e cen eNO NAS sew sania enwes wae: Lae 
Putrefaction, a cause of the fetor of fish-oil, i, .cccccccccccssecceccccebescces BUD 
Putty, how employed in polishing specula, ii, cc ceccescccerccececcsecscscces 166 
to be washed, preyious to the use of it for polishing a lens, ii......seeeeree. ASL 
use of, in polishing specula and Jenses, ii..ecececccccosescsecsccsesvesee Lae 
—— why superior to colcothar fpr polishing glass, ii, ...ceseccnvcvcccccsseee aae 


Q. 


Quayle, his pentrough, to equalize the fall of water upon water-wheels, i. .....+.. 196 
Quicklime, use of, in clearing feathers from their animal oil, ii. ....,..ceeeeeeee SOL 
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Rail-roads, improvement Of, ii... sceccsecccccncrenccccccccecssccccesccns Oth 
Rapson, his drag for carriages, lis ..ccceseececcercscrcccnesecccssvcesecces OU 
Rawlinson, his mil] for grinding colours, i. ....-.scccsccceseccccesevcssacee 19 
Rays, the solar, separate the mucilage from linseed oil, ii, .......ccccecececcee 296 
Re-action, the, of water, employed to set in motion an nydraulic macnine, 1. ....+. 336 
Refining, new method of forming basins for, i. 2c. cccesccscccccreccccvceveces LOS 
Regulator, a universal, of velocity, i... ccccccecccccsccceceveccssscsccesese 104 
Reid, his compensation pendulum, i. ......cccccereveccccccuceccvccccsccese 439 
Repetition, the French circle of, rendered unnecessary, ii, .2....cccccesccescee AF 
Resins, use of in preserving Cordage, i.e. ccccccccnccccccsecccccccescsescee LOG 
Ribs, much of the strength of ships attributed to, i... .cceceecssecncccvccsceee 267 
—— ships’, bent planks a substitute for, i... .cceccccveccvcccccvescveccesence 268 
—— the use of in ship-building discarded, i... ccccescecvecccccccsccsccecces 267 
Richardson, her method of cleaning feathers, ti, ...ccccccccecccsccccccsevess BOL 
his machine for raising large stones out of the earth, ii, ,..ceseeeses. 369 
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Page. 
Ridley, his substitute for a crank, Lice as we CUdae Reis es Sass vo edna eseeeneus 225 
Rigging, metallic, first proposal for, (mote) i, 2... ccccecccreccccsccccccccces 205 
Ritchie, his compensation pendulum, i....e.sccseccccccrececssscsscvscveress 446 
Robertson, his machine for weaving fishing nets, i. ...ccccssccsecccccceveseve 153 
Roeks, under water, different methods of blowing up, i. ......ccccccccsccsceece 170 
Roller, origin of its uge in the art of dividing instruments, ii. ......seeeseeesees 8 
reason why it can only be trusted through a short arc, ii. .......0.00005 4 
superior to a screw for original dividing, il. .....+.ccceecsccccccccress 22 
the exactitude with which it will pass round acirole, ii......cceceeesess 4 
the proportion it should bear to the diameter of the circle to be divided, ii. 10 
Room, size of a, which a person sleeping will keep at a sufficent temperature, without 
a fire, il. @eoeoonvneaeevoevreeeeeeoespeeeeaeeeveoeeecveaveoe se eGeseeseeeeseeoneeeeoveaseer 310 
Roots, machine to cut, for cattle, and for culinary purposes, ii. .....seeceecceee B59 
—— machine to mash, for cattle, ii, we cccccccccvcccccccccevecsescssecsccee SOL 
Rope, is weakened by bending over a pulley, i... ...cccscccccccccccccccceceee Th 
Ropes, application of a preservative for, inthe manufacture of, i... ...eeecceseee 159 
-————— expense of, for 8 years, compared with iron chains, i. ......eceeeeee+ss 79 
flexibility of, compared with iron chains, i. .....ceeccsccccerecccee st, 74 
to counterbalance those used in the deep shafts of mines, i. .....eeeeee0 220 
Rosin, use of, to harden pitch for polishing specula, ii... ..0.esccevccccsscecese 186 
Ross, his machine to separate iron filings from their mixtare with other metals,i... 144 
Radder, a temporary one, capable of being fitted up at sea, i... cccecccccceccses 309 
plans ased to prevent the loss of, in foreign vessels, i....secccceccvesces 243 
ship’s, to prevent the total loss of, when its supports are destroyed, i.......243 
Rules, the best, for adjusting the boiling point of a thermometer, ii. ........0000 98 
Romford, Count, variation of his practice and theory, respecting ventilation, ii. .... 308 


S. 


























Sacks, loom to weave, without a side-seam, i.cscscccccccccccccecevccccsesece LAD 
Saddington, his machine to cover wire and thread with silk, i... cscccscccseeeee 180 
———_—_—— his method of preserving fruit without sugar, il. ....ccceccccsccreseee S07 
Sail, the advantage of a life-boat, i. ...eccccccvcrcccccccccevcccccccoresces 58 
Sails, to equalize the motion of windmills, i.......-cccvecccovesccccvcesecees aod 
Salmon, his man-trap and earth-screw, ii... .ccecscccosccvccsccccsccssessose IO 
his method of transferring paintings, ii, ........ (eda veceeeeease~ee eee DO 
Salt, British solid, used in curing mackarel, i, 2... cccececcccsevccvcesesesess JUD 
British solid, equal to Foreign for curing herrings, i, ....cccccccsccvescsee 302 
common, its effect on Oil, 1. cc ccccccesccccccccccercccccnsscccce 213, 215 
the best Lisbon, used for curing herrings by the Dutch, i. .....ccecseeeees 302 
Salts, alkaline, their effect in purifying oils, i. ......... WETETTEC eee eT ee |. 
Sand, bad effect of too much clay in that used for casting, il... .ccecccccsssseee 182 
how applied as chief ingredient for refining vessels, i......ceecseccessceee 188 
——— may be the only material used in grinding and polishing alens, ii. .......... 119 
——— siliceous, how rendered swifter in its operation than emery in reducing glass, ii. 214 
two kinds of, used in Preparing refining vessels, 1. ..ccecsevccsccevscscce IIL 
used in rough-grinding glass for lenses, li, 2. .sscecccwccccscccccesscece LID 
Sandstone, specula figared upon, revolving ina lathe, il. ....-cceescccececvesee Bue 
Sarcenet, formerly used to polish specula upon, ii. ...ccceccccccccrcccccceseee 139 
Sash-windows, construction of, which may be cleaned or repaired without going to 

the outside of the house, i. .....ccccccccccccenccscccesssessseccsseeee BOS 
Saw, a curvilinear one, i. ccc ccc ccccccnccsccccccccevesscesccscsecsesese Ld 
8 joiner’s, to cut through large masses of cast-iron with, i. -.esescescsseeee 334 
Scale, method of dispensing with one of equal parts in bisecting the quadrant, ii... 6 
use of one of equal parts, in bisecting the quadrant, li,.....ssesesccssccess 5 
Scapewheel, the best number of teeth for those of pocket and box timekeepers, i... 371 
Science, the zeal for, increased to the tyro, when he is enabled to pursue it by his 

own mechanical skill, il. SOceeeveesees eres eeeeeeeseeeeoGeseevrreeeseaeses 105 
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Page. 
Scot, his mole-plough, Mics ss 016 oS OSC O aloe H0e oN bab CUe wees enews eae ee ewe 374 
Screen, an air-tight joint for, 1... ccccccccercccrcssccccrccesesecsesseccces SOR 
Screw, an earth, for the temporary fastening of any thing to the ground, ii. ...... 376 
application of a, to the machines for painters and glaziers, 1. ...ceecessesee 222 
dividing by, inferior to that with a roller, li, .....ccccccccccccceccsseses 22 
new method of cutting an accurate, ji... .ccececvccccvcscvccscesesecscese 286 
Screws, a universal wrench for, i... ccc cc cs cvccccssncccescceccvecesecceeee B00 
Seasoning, the time timber requires for, obviated, 1.....ssscccesceccccccssscee 207 
Seconds, a short pendulum to vibrate, i. 2.20. ceveccccscccccecccecesecess 448 
Sector, a subdividing, use of in dividing instruments, I. ......00 sesccsccorese 17 
to give the proportionable sizes of wheels and pinions for clock and watch 
Sf) Oe ee er re eer rr rr eee ere rr ee eee rere li: 
Seppings, his plan to obviate the lifting ofships, i, 2... ccecvevcccceccvccccece 127 
Shaft, easy mode of raising one, however heavy, l. soe. ceceesevcsecesccsescess 103 
Shafts, deep, of mines, counterbalance for the ropes used in, i, 2... ce eee eeceeee 220 
upright, in machinery, method of causing them to turn while resting ona 
BQN Bis os: 5 6a SW wae G.o 0s NwSOROUES were eeeWs Oe as 455 SOS eS aemewne LOB 
Shale, to cut into cylinders, for writing upon slate, 1. ....cccereccvece cecccese 193 
Shavings, wood, safe and economical method of burning, 1. ....cecenccccccecess 284 
Sheep-skins, machine for splitting, i........... areree Ca ccccescccsces coose 198 
Sheldrake, his dissertations on painting in Oil, li. 1... caccccccarccccccccscesese BOG 
Shell, or dish, to furm by machinery, i. ......cccccscccccccsenccccceseccces 106 
Ship, floating light to be used when persons fall overboard from a, in the night, i... 348 
jury-masts for a, to carry full sail, i... ccceccccrcccccccrecvsccccsccsecs B04 
——— method of docking, while riding at her moorings, 1. ..ccsceecesscceecese 200 
to fit out a rudder for, at sea, i. wc cc eccc en cercesreccscccercceceseces JOD 
Ship-boat, prepared for a life-boat, its pre-eminent advantage, 1.......0ceeeeeres 59 
Shipley, his floating light, to save persons who may fall overboard from a ship in the 
DICH ey ees Sb als KG Ae SAS SOUS Sie OES DUE ee eree eeu hed vewe B45 
Ships, disposition to break inseparable from the present construction of, i....... 268 
improved method of mooring in confined situations, i. .....c.ccccececesee OF 
—— improved method of towing, I. .ceccsecsccccccccscccccecceccscanee 2. 263 
~—— machine to drive copper bolts into, 1... . ce cescereccccccnscccccccscsee SAL 
method of removing toa distance, to be repaired, when damaged in their 
DOELONN Ss 1ic5 Wok ais bir Wk oa ek Re OOS OS Se So CNS a Se 6 oe aes bea. Oak 
the best angle for the wedges to suspend, I. 2.0... .cccccccescccccresssee 129 
the necessity of lifting, obviated, i. ... cece ccc cccccccsccnccvenccesces 127 
to bend timber for large, 1... ccccseccccc cscs ccereccesersscccsesesese £88 
to convey to places where the depth of water is not half their draught, i..... 262 
to draw copper bolts into and out of, 1... ccecc cree cccccscccssceseces S45 
Shoemakers, account of machines to obviate the necessity of their working in any 
unhealthy position, i. ...ccecvecvncvccccrecccccccsenssveseseciesecee SOB 
Shop-board, to obviate the diseases to which tailors are liable’in their usual inode of 















































working, lexeiiceee eeesee esreesvnvueteseseseensseseets Sse eonseeaseetepeeveveeevennveese 298 
Short, his method of working the object-glasses of refracting telescopes truly spheri- 
Cc » lis ®eeseeoeseevneevneeneseeCeSCesevenvsvesees esses seenseesestuvuseseanseeeaeseeepevvneenvnee ed 29 


Silk, machine to cover thread with, i. ......ccccccccecccccccceccsccesscess 180 
Silver, muriate of, with sulphuric acid, gives a black stain to steatites, ii......... 81 
to ascertain the proportion of, in lead, i... ccsscccccveresccssccsseccess 185 
use Of, in speoula metal, lie... ccccccccccccscccccssecescccsecesesccecs BL 
Skins, sheep, machine for splitting, i. ....cccccccccceccescceseccceeseece .-- 198 
Slate-paper, for pocket books, how made, i. ....cceeccececcececscecesecense B33 
Slates, pencils for writing upon, machine to form, i... .ecccececcacncccccccsces 198 
Smeaton, his remarks on Bird’s method of dividing instruments, ii. .......-...+. 6 
Smith, his essay on obtaining hemp from the nettle, ii, ......cceccecccccescces 345 
Smoke, employment of with hot air, to prepare timber for bending, i...........0+ 266 
Snodgrass, his method of heating rooms by steam, i. ......... iSecWewesw vaceg es 10 
Soap, yellow, use of in painting canvass with oil-colours, ii-..cccceerecereeedeo, 330 
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Society, Royal, report of a committee of the, on adjusting the fixed points of ther- . 
MIOWMICLOTS Mick c v6:0.0:0:% 09 6004-68.65 0.065 ¥ 6.506 0 0% 66 boo OOF 45 0:4. 6086055 5R SS 82 
Soda, proportion of, in patent salt, i. .ccccccoresescceseccssccccccsccceceses BUG 
to try its commercial value, i. .cscecccccccveccccceccccccssccsevceces 204 
Sounding, an improved machine for, i... ce. ccessccccnccccececccsssccecssee 2OL 
official testimonies in favour of the new machine for, 1.......c0+0 seees 294 
Soundings, difficulty of obtaining with the lead, i. .....cccccerceccccecosasces 291 
importance of in particular situations, i. ... 0... ccc cce neve ce ce e29l, 292 

Sparks, his noctuary for ascertaining the hour in the night when connected with a 
common watch, i. Deccan enesennerenssccerseeeenecesarecnsssssssccce Aa 
Specula, bad effects of extraordinary pressure in grinding, li, ....eeeeseeeeereee 159 
best composition of metals for, ii... ccccccecccccecccsccccccccesscce AT 
coke the best fuel for casting, ti, .....cccccccccsccccccesccscesceces 195 
composition of the metal for, ti, J... . cece cece cc eenccccccvssesscl36, 149 
directions concerning the composition of, ii. ........cccccccccescvcces 194 
file Srinding Of, ily: es aesesiesaade bv ess ou geneswseswaeeeceekadeeen LOD 
on the moulds and sand used to cast, ile cc cccecccccccccessecescesece 130 
probable effect of galvanism on, ii... ..ccccesccccccccesacecccseccses 229 
receive the highest lustre when polished with colcothar, ii. .........000+ 188 
specific gravity of the metal used for (nofe) ii. .....ccccecencccvesess 180 
the conversion of tin into putty, a cause of the porosity of, ii............ 151 

the proportions of tin and copper for, which possesses the maximum of hard- 
UL Ae ae er ee er ee saves edie ecscscccscece 150 
the surface upon which they are polished may be too dry, tie, .ceececeees 144 
to cast, Bio ss cb Meee eck OREN w enw al Ree Re wie eee ee ee 181 
to centre, or place the surfaces of parallel to each other, ii........seeee00 199 
to combine the metals for, ti. 60... . cee cee cee coerce vce secessccees LT9 
-_———— to grind and polish, four tools only necessary for, ti. J... ceeecceeccees 152 
w———~ to judge of the accuracy of their figure while polishing, ii. ......eeeeee00 167 
to make the pitch for polishing, ii. .....-..ccccccceccsccsccceseceess 186 
to polish, ii... .secscnescaces peccccccccrcccccceasc clad, 160, 1604, 165 
to prepare the ganges for the tools used in grinding, Ul. ....ecesscescees 135 
to prepare the patterns for casting, ii, .... cece eens woe cescccccccvces LOD 
to preserve, when not in USE, i. cee cea cece ee cee rec eecccvcecereescee LUD 
to prevent from cracking, when cooling, ii. .....ccesccecececccecccccs 182 
———— to rough-grind, lie weccosceccccccccccscrescccsescesseccccsesscese LOT 
use of brass and silver in the metal for, ii, wo... ccc cesccccrecccccece FSF 

see Mirror. 

Speculum, advantage of having rakes in the pitch it is polished upon, ii........... 187 

always rendered parabolical, if polished upon an elliptical tool of a cer- 
tain size, ii. CoC oR EO HEE CEH ETH MH HOHE DET OHH HOB ESE OH Hee ETO CERES OES 189 
bed of bones, or third to be used in forming, th. ep eseeeesecceceerees 154 
brass grinder, or second tool to be used in forming, ii. ........000000 154 

different degree of bardness in different parts, will cause to be defec- 
tive, Maes ecaiee  agiaed went a sean ecmion aa adn iea ad yacineitS io: 144 
—————~ figure of the strongest spoiled by avery slight pressure, ti.......e.e00+ 209 
————— focal length of a, altered by heat, ii. ste ee een eeeesceeeeceecesees 226 
ground on too large a tool, has its sphere Jessened and figure spoiled, ii. 224 
if too thick, will never take a parabolic figure, « Ble d's aise s.6ie:adva'weie vame: LOO 

not to be polished in the same room or in the same clothes that it was 
QVOUN Biss k. 6 aes eee s 066605 We Oued sa Wi sees es teas Sesedeseves cen ae, LOD 

one with a hole in the centre, cannot be perfectly finished but upon a 
polisher of the same form, il, . 0.0... cs cce sec ceccoecccccccrscesccessee 163 
polish best upon a tool with a hole in the centre, ii, ....0....eeeeee. 187 
size of the ingate used in casting, ii... ......eeeeeeserceeeeeecerens 182 
—————— state of the fracture of the metal for, if containing too much tin 
(note ) ii. CCCHFR SEED H ARES HED O EHO BERR EHH EO HoHEH HEHEHE EH ES EH He EH EHEH EES 178 


commana the art of polishing should be unintermitted, fi, .e.esseecscccscocens Lda 
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Page. 
Speculum, the bruiser, or fourth and last tool for forming, li... .ccceccsccscsseve 155 
———_-—- the, of reflecting telescopes, iinportance of adjusting to each other, 1i..... 171 
the, of a reflecting telescope, performs best when the air is moist, and ils 
temperature the same as the air, Ue... cece cece eres cece eres ccesenssesees LEO 
the small, of areflecting telescope, how to solder a piece of brass to the 
DaCK Of is llca esas awevensew ese eeeeen cep ebeesesessevecaeeeeee sce LTE 
to adjust the arm which cairies the small one of a telescope, il. ........ 199 
16 ClOMD si 6.665.556 6- EAST ORS ORS ilo SEs Was 5 AA WA SECRSS OO CONG SEO 
to figure on a piece of sandstone revolving in a lathe, id... seeeseceres 222 
to figure upon a bed of hones, il, 22. ccc cece ccccrestoeccsecececece 107 
to give a parabolic figure to, id... cvecceeccccccccccccsscessersecs 168 
--—-—-—— to grind and polish a plane, tl. wc cee cece rece ccecerscorecereeetda, 221 
———————- to grind a plane, ii. ceccsecerccsensccccccesccvessvesesessessoe SHh 
———-—— to grind with the brass tool and bruiser, tl... cc ccccccccccscsescese 106 
tool or rough-grinder for a, should be elliptical, ti... ce. eccecccesecee 184 
to place the centre of the small one of a retlectang telescope in the axis of 
(he: CONG, Als <4 Aisa News week haw Se oe osiae Sea ce rere ree ee rrr) t 
to polish and give the true parabolic figure t0, ii... cee cceescccccececs LEO 
to remove any of the metal of a, after it 1s fimished, wall injure its 
FIQUTE, Il. . eccconecerccarcccccccesenesesscscescnsscccssesesssesces Ge 
CO POUCH Cri Bes sek ow BA ee ede eS STS s 6 eG ONSEN wee esee ey LOB 
to rough-yiind and figure, li... ce cece cece cere cccccecccccoesceres LOA 
to try the heure of, Miss ve sise see sees et sabes eeesasaweus esac ld, (98 
Spermaceti, used im Cyvayons, i. oo ccc cc ec en cree cc ec cece scenes cesecsccserse SUL 
use of in preparing Oil-colours, ii, cose. ese ccc cee cccesesecccesse Gf 
Spheres, to conquer the difliculty of turning, i. 2... cc cece ener ec eeeereccecs 105 
to. tUTN Ih WOOd j.Msss5c 5 oeb oS ha eae wo whe 4 ee wed ee eee Ae Gee aee OOS 
Spirit, from coal-tar, method of extracting, i... cccsccsceccccccccccccsseeseee OF 
from coal-tar, properties Of, b. .caccocanccceccevecsccersesscesccesses OD 
Sponge, use of, in purifying Oil, 1... ccc er cece crac ccorcccrencceeessresssese Sau 
Sprats, method of curing, 1... .ccccescccccncceveccrecccccscseccscsccsesese SOD 
Spring, a balance the best form for, 1... .cceccccccccccecscccsscsessces e301, 368 
a balance, to render isochronal, i.......ccccccvccesevescccscevecssss JOG 
method of stopping a main, when wound up, without a fuzee, i.......453, 456 
tapering the, of a balance, produces isochronism, i.......e cece ceereeere O89 
the main of a watch, diminishes in power by continual exertion, 1....0+-+. 389 
Springs, always composed of various powers, l. ...-seceecrcerccccseccencsene AOL 
an isochronal] point contained in all that are long enough, i......+-eeeee6 38D 
comparative properties of those made of tempered steel, of gold, and of hard 
TOUCH. WIE Sls Kiko dae bake 80-5 5SS 05s ail 6 dO ONS CS SAS ENS LORE ew Eee ORE 
detached escapement for clocks and watches without, i......secececeee 456 
detent, directions for forming, 1... .cccceccccccsrccecccccssccesseecce SOM 
effects of those in a balance which make their long and short vibiations in 
the same time, foaed soso ein oes cdeew i Shae Pewee sexes caer cee ees 008 
various lengths of, will answer for a timekeeper, i. ... cece rcecececeee 40K 
Staas, his machine for boot and shoe makers, i... cccccccocccecesececessesees B09 
Staff, a surveying, an earth-screw to support, ii. ....ce.sececcevcccecseeccsce BIO 
Stair-case, to square the hand-rail round the winders of a, Lb ..cseccvcscceerees ATVB 
Stalks, bean, to prepare a substitute for hemp from, i. .cccccccssscccccscescee bh 
Starch, the white fecula of potatoes, a subsitute for, ii, oc cseecsesccccccecsoes ool 
Stars, fixed, the fittest objects to prove the excellence of a telescope, ii. ....+... 202 
Steam, account of a loom that may be worked by, ii, co.cc cece cece cceereeeeee SOS 
first application of to the heating of rooms, i. ........cccerseceeecroes 10 
its effects when employed to bend ship-timber, i. ........eeeccevcssees 266 
————— its full heat slowly acquired, where air is present, ii. ....esecccecsecces 86 
————— method of heating rooms by, i. CORT HORS HH CERES HOHE HR HHOH HER HHH HOOKED 10 
———— of boilers, to prevent the annoyance Of, i, ..sssecceserescenesccccece 495 
——————- rules to be observed in heating rooms by, Libecieres $4 84s beh oes Weea eee 17 
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Page. 
Steam, the heat of, in the same vessel, not sensibly different at different depths, ii. “B6 
value of, as a means of heating apartments, i. ...ccccrveccccccccsseccsce 10 
Steam-engines, cylinders of, machine for boring, i. ...cesescccccrcccsscsscees 38 
Steam-pipes, two ranges of, sometimes necessary in @ room, i. ......eeeeereeees 18 
Steatites, application of to the imitation of precious stones, ii........seeeeeseee- 80 
incapable of fusion by itself, ii......- {abas bees ee eee keene <ieweten CO’ 
40 GtAIN, Mi 564s aee ww Sd 80 08s See ed Chea eS 6h oe hase weee se Sickeewe eee COE 
Steel and brass, their disposition to separate when soldered together, i........2.- 409 
its effect in a pendulum rod not regular at first, ti... 0. cece ee eeeeceneee . 444 
magnetism deflects the poise of a bar of, from the plane of the horizon, both in 
the direction of its length and breadth, ii... .cccccccceccccvecccesssacsee 299 
—— may be combined with platina for a compensation pendulum, i. ............ 440 
——— plates of, for wire-drawing, least thickness Of, L..cccccccccccccccescscces Bh 
—— to give it the smallest possible expansive power, i. .ssscsecccsececeaccces 440 
to pierce the plates of, for wire-drawing, i....eseeeseececcccccsossseeee 2th 
——- to prepare plates of, for wire-drawing, ine ccesccssenscevorssccsseocecsn 2t8 
———- united to brass without solder, for the expansion pieces of a timekeeper, i... 402 
united to twice its thickness of brass, for the expansion pieces of a time- 
keeper, i, cece ccc vercccccccccccncccvcccccssesssecersssscccssccses 402 
Steel-yard, advantages of the new, i. ...cccseccesecvsccccccccrceccceeLO3, 164 
general advantages of the, over the balance, i. ..cecsessceecceceeees 161 
general defects of the common, i. ...eessccsecscccecccccccvccccccs 162 
IMPrOVEd, i... ccveccccverevcrescnescsesseseeeeresesresesseees 161 
pocket, for the nicest experiments, i.......eseecececsccecerssccece 167 
the new, may be adapted to the decimal or any other system of mea- 
BULES, be ccc ccc ev ecc ccc c eres e ee en ces ver reassess serenessessereeerees 164 
Stevens, his economical forcing pump to raise water from deep, wells, i.......... 317 
Stone, blocks of, a holdfast for when raised from under water, (note) i........+.. 175 
Cement fOr, tic cccccccccercesccccceveseseesesesscvereenasceseovsece 349 
——— method of obtaining pipes and columns from solid blocks or slabs of,i...... 37 
to prevent particles of, from injuring workmen in dry-grinding, 1. ssereese+s B81 
Stone, his expanding centre-bit, i. ....ccccccccscccccsececsscccceccevscrens OLS 
Stones, machine to raise large, out of the earth, ii... sceeseeccsveceesevccceees SOD 
Stott, his machine for splitting sheep-skin8, i. .....cccecccerecsccvccccescees 18 
Stove, construction of a, for drying goods, i. ....eceeececccevesscocessssvece 139 
effect produced by Guyton’s improvement of the Swedish, i. ......eeeeseee 137 
the Swedish improvement of, i. ......cccecccccceccscecucseccccserens 182 
Stoves, under what circumstances they produce unobjectionable ventilation, ii..... 313 
Straps, leather, machine to equalize the width and thickness of, i. ......-... »se. 88 
Straw, why that of beams is disliked by cattle, il... scccecscccrssccorsecereece $43 
Stargeon, the intestines of the, yields cords superior to catgut, 1. w.eeseeseeeseve 333 
Styles, his method of curing herrings, i. ...ceeeseesscesenccrecesesssscssces 308 
Substances, hard, mill for grinding, i. .cesscecccecpescrscscccccressececress SOR 
saline or earthy, combined with oil, debase colours, lls Sewaddees saves 800 
Suet used in a compound to preserve cordage, 1. ..-e+e-eeeees coescccsccceces 15D 
Sugar, advantage of, in forming a menstruum required in imitating the appearance 
of engraving on glass, iin... scecvcerccccesccccusscorsnesscnsesereccre 229 
to preserve fruit without, ii. ce ccceccccccccnersccncevescsensesessvese 867 
Sugar-refiners, their estimation of lime containing potash, i. .....eeesserereeeee 242 
Sun, a clock to shew his apparent diurnal motion, i.........0+s20c00 sessescee 461 
the rays of, separate the mucilage from linseed-oil, 11. ...eeeeresesescvere 296 
Surface, a concave, ground upon a convex, deepens, ii. ....eeceeeseervens 180, 224 
—— a convex, ground upon a concave, flattens, li, ws eoeeeoreeeserereces .130, 224 
Surfaces, eoncave, to produce in a lathe, i.......cccccecssccseeeseressevecces 106 
convex and concave, their tendency to make each other true, when worked 
together, ii. Comer cree eee seer eeeesedeeeeHeeHDneMPeseveHEHEsereeeeee 159 
flat, to grind by machinery, ii, ...ccrcaccccrsccsoveseesessssccssces 221 
spherical, to produce, i. ecee rere sens eee sser ene reeeseesaessensesear 105 
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Page. 

Surfaces, straight, smooth, and parallel or globular, new methods of producing by ag 
machinery, 1. e@eseeneeseuvuG@eseveeveeet ees a@eaeeeneeeeeeee ees ere aes eueeeee 101 
Surging, the, of Cables, capstan tu render unnecessary, i... cece cess ccsssacese 246 
Suspension, of ships, supersedes the lifting of them, i.....++-+..seeeeeeseeeeee 127 
Swaine, his method of constructing guide-posts, Il. .cececcccccccereecssecsese BID 


T. 
Tachometer, 1. re ee iN Bh Sa de a et 63 
Tad, his method of preventing doors from dragging on carpets, U.....eeeesesess 363 





Tailors, shopboard for, enabling them to work standing or sitting, i............. 298 
Tallow, a certain quantity of it will perfectly incorporate with oil, i...........04. 218 

used in a compound for preserving cordage, I. ..ceccccrcncccccesccccece 158 
Tallow-chandlers, boiler for the use of, 1......0ccee. SU SCPC RCER Swe Teen eae: LEO 
Tapioca, the white fecula of potatoes a substitute for, lie... cece cee cccccrsevecee Ook 
Tar, essential oi! of, its effect in weakening cordage, leo... sccccccenccere weeee 160 
— from pit-coal, i, ci. ccccccccccerccccecasccnccccccecesccccccacetsseses =o li 


— methods of freeing from its mucilage and acid, i. .cccccccocccsccncecsecee 156 

— spirit or volatile oil of, from pit-coal, its properties, i... .ceccccccccccscceee§ B 
Taylor, his account of the method of making clover-hay, in Courland, in wet 

AV GREENS 11h 2eswaceiceg > arwierern a Spre B iow dea ee alae eels pavatieterereCeha whee tace alate os ce Sad 

his description of @ mill for grinding indigo and other colours,i.. .....+.. 22 

his essay on the ventilation of mines, hospitals, &c. i. ..ccecceccercsceee 23 

Telescope, achromatic, foci of the surfaces of the lenses of a, il, ....ccceseceees 216 

—————— art of grinding and polishing lenses and specula for a, tig. eeceeeeeccee 106 

comparative light of the Cassegrainian and Gregorian, il... ...0.seeeeee 223 

confined place prevents the proper action Of 8, ll... cessccccccsceveese 225 

of 20 feet, may be used in any temperature, ii... . cece cece ee cece e 226 

single lens used by some for the higher powers of a, li. ........0.02+6 196 

Maskelyne’s testimony to the excellence of those by Edwards, (note )ii. 176 

——____—— a Newtonian reflecting, improved by removing the eye-hole, ii......+++ 211 

Telescopes, reflecting, origin Of, tl, ..cccccccccccccececcerecccsescccecvece LOB 

— reflecting, improved by inclining the position of its large speculum in the 

tube, TS 66 4 GA eile a 606 UMA We ae e OWE SE UE CONG bbe ee CR bree Se bee eee es 211 

reflecting, which the most proper sort of glass for the eye-glasses of, ii. 195 
reflecting, the vicinity ofa building causes objects seen through to be 
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indistinct, il. een veeteat@eoeoenenerenene eseeveneenrsenes @naneeseeeeesneererewr vw envene 2935 
—~ reflecting, to determine the size and place of the eye-hole in the eye- 
piece of, li. eseegetevesewevtvesveerteoere ewvweoeesveeve @eeetove @eeeeeveorsvtsevneevneev es ee oe es @ 196 


— 





table of apertures, powers, and prices of Gregorian, li, ......ceeeeees 203 

table of apertures, powers, &c. of Newtonian, li.....ccsseseseceseee 204 

to determine the magnifying power of, by experiment, ii. ....e.eee00e0 206 

to form the specula for reflecting, 11.....ccccceccrcccccececcesccese LUG 

to prevent deception in examining the powers of, ii. .......ecceceeee 178 

why, reflecting, of 40 feet, can seldom be used, ii. ......00....00000- 226 

Temperature, the, of steam, not increased hy the fast boiling of water, ii. ........ 86 
equality of, in dividing astronomical instruments, to be particularly 

SULONdEG tO, Ie cisco es dee ee eh eee ess Sete ease eee Cites eecticcesetce ZT 

the full, of steam, slowly avquired where air is present, il. -......e0000 88 

Terry, his mill for grinding hard substances, i... .ccsccccccscccccccscacsecces SOB 

Textare, the fibrous, of isinglass, distinguishes it from glue, ie... cc cccceseccceee S29 

Thames, water of the, nearly as pure as distilled water, i.......cccsccccccsccees 123 

Theodolite, an improved, il. gb wa 08 WN 6 0ew W Wie wid Sci wie wig Oe Bids Bie Se Sse wOe~ ee eee AOO 

Thermometer, adjustment of the freezing point Of, ii, ......cccccccscesccocvecs 104 
advantage of the water boiling quickly, in determining the boiling 
point of,” il. eeeeceseae FF oReeeeeeaeFeeseneseSeneseseevtereeeneeHeegeeeese 
Dr. Luc’s, the degree of which answers to that of the boiling point 

of Fahrenheit, Usb oe eee WU Oa eh eee Oa eae ee ae oe ei ob a besa 91 
in experiments with, correction to be made, if only the ball be im- 
mersed in the fluid of which the temperature is to be obtained, ii. ........:- 

ca a its indication of temperature varied by the manner of using, ii. .~ 82, 88 
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Thermometer, im what case two scales may be applied to a, ii. ....c ccc cee ceces 
liability to erior in adjusting the boiling point of a, when the pot con- 





95 


taining the water is heated at the sides as well as the bottom, ii. ......--... 101 





remarks to assist in forming an estimate of the heat of the mercury 


in the tube of, when only the ball is plunged into a fluid, (note) ii. ...... 92, 93 





rules for adjusting the boiling point of, ti. wc cccccccsecsscesece 








table for correcting the observed height of a, when the mercury in the 
tube is not of the same heat as that in the ball, ii. 2.0... cc cece ccc ccc ccene 
to make without a ball, (note) ii... ... cc esse ceees Terre reer 
the depth to which it is heated changes its indications, ii. ........ 
mercury in the tube of, not very different from that of the surrounding 

air, when only the ball is immersed in a fluid of which the heat is to be tried, ii. 
——__—___—_—— presence of air, will affect the determination of the boiling point of, ii. 
Thermometers, estimate of the errors of, from a difference in the expansion of the 

tube and the scale, (mote ) ti, oo. cece cece wc ccna ccnee Sas (eit hares haute rr a 
extreme of the difference in the boiling point of various, i. ....... 
effect of an error in dete:mining the boiling point of, diminishes with 
the degrees of temperature downwards, ii. ..c acces cesar cece ceneetescccs 
precautions to be used in mahing observatious with, ll. 2... 0 ceee5 
the great errors which may arise from different methods of making 


























and using, (note ) ii... .... eee eee eee epie's aieiees We ae RG Seo ereNe eS aie woe oes 
report of a Committee of the Royal Society on adjusting the fixed 
points of, ti... .... cee nees trea eee Gears TOR PP Ee TCL ee eT eee cveseees 
standard height of the barometer, for adjusting, il. ....... coscces 


table to assist in forming two scales for, ii, .. cece scccrnececonn 
Thickness of leather straps, to equalize, i, occ cc cccccrnccrcneccsnvesceeesece 
Thistles, instrament to extirpate, ll. 2... cece ce cece een e cee e er ne en ecsceces 
Thompson, his method of gaining power by ascending a ladder,i. 0.2... 00ece eee 
Thrashing, machine to perform, 1....... ccc eccrc cece eres cet erecererescens 
Thread, machine to cover with silk, i... 2 ee. cc cc en cece ceeces indus loscai wah aney'et'e 
Tilley, his hydro-pneumatic blow-pipe, i. ......... Oswheae bas Heese adeasew es 
Tilloch, A. author of the first proposal to use metal in rigging, (nole) i... ee eeeeee 
Timber, a log of, 16 inches square, and 30 feet long, bent in eight minutes to a four 

feet eight-inch curve, i. ......... TOOEEPerTeeererere rere ere rere eee 
effects uf upen fires employed to bend, i... .ccccecccccrccsecee eocees 
effects of steam employed to bend, i. 0.0... cee eee ee cece eee seeewes 
for ship-building, no occasion to purchase abroad, 1. ... ees eee e ese nees 
method of securing, when injured by the dry rot in buildings, i. ......... 
to bend for building large ships, i. 2... cgecccncccsrccvccssecsnccce 
Timekeeper, a, in which banking is unnecessary, i... eee eer erecsccevccrecces 
© GPG io ik65 Go 6 oS) B6 E SR AOLN SC Os COS be UNO ae wae Naan 
balance of a, to adjust for heat and cold, i. .....-.+ee- coe eneceee 
banking of, various methods of performing, i. ....e0cceseccecccces 
best extent for the vibrations of the balance of, i...... Teer ee eo 
——__——— best number of teeth for the scape-wheel of a, 1... cccccccssccees 
momnenenemnome Dest train for, i... cee we cece ence ccc cece reece eee cecenscssences 
box, advantage of, over pocket, 1. .cceqeccvccereccresccccesnces 
—~nannnee Cause of its going unequally in different positions, i. ....+.0....380, 
————- construction of, for discovering the longitude, i... .cccssescccssece 
detached escapement for, i. ....ccccccsescverceccsscrenssseees 
———_—-.~ jewel-boles of a, to be shallow, i... .cceccccccsccerccescvncsccee 
motion given to the balance of, without friction, 1....ce-sscccceces 
——_—_——-—- on what the excellence of a, is dependent, i. ..sccccccsccsessccees 
pivots of a, the best form for, i. wer eee ese SSO SHSOETEHHRH RE OE LOSES 
———-.— pocket, the train quick, to obviate the effects of motion on, i. .....0. 
——-——- three methods to equalize the long and short arcs of the vibration of, i. 
to adjust for mean time, i, ....cccccnccccescrrrescsevecceneres 
neencitemacinoemiemsins fC} adjust the long and short arcs of the vibrations of, ie @eeesesccsen 
—amwaim to bank, i. COC OO MERE SHHCAHOE OHHH AHEEAAE HEHEHE H ET ET EEETIS EOD 
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table for adjusting the scale of, at different heights of the barometer, li. 103 
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898 
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Page. 
Timekeeper, to coil the balance-spring of, le COSC COE ET OLEH HEHES HOS neeeenere 361 
— to obviate the eflect of different positions on the balance of,i........ 418 
- to shoiten or lengthen the extent of the vibrations of the balance of, i. 388 
——-——_—_— to taper the halance-spring of, i, ..cccrccccccccccvcsecesesesene SOL 
various lengths of springs will answer for, Low. cca cece cecccccnee 401 
various trams of, i, meee eee Oe esesOeeeHeSHeeeesesaneseseoenen 398 
(see Balance, Watch, and Spring. ) 
Tin, copper easily melts if put imto the same crucible with, but the alloy porous, ii. 180 
— effects of detinite proportions of, on copper, Ll. .ccecccacccececscccccccccce 14D 
— nature of the alluys formed by, with various definite proportions of other 
metals, Li 0.5. Sa Wis Se a WOK WO Roe TET ORO oo URES RR RNa WERE 190 
— the conversion of, into putty, a cause of the porosity of specula, il.......ee220- LSE 
— the proportion of, required to saturate copper, variable, i. ..eecsceccccscces 177 
— the smallest quantity of, impairs the malleability of copper, il. ccceseccceseese LAD 
— to guard against the oxidation of, in forming specula, i. ..... cece eee esl TD, 180 
Tin-foil, used in soldering a piece of brass to the back of a speculum, ii. ....... . W74 
Tomkins, his method of preparing colourless ox-gall, il... scccecccccscecceseye Gb 
Tool, concave, for grinding a lens, Huygens’ direction for the size of, ii. ........ 107 
Tools, glass-grinder’s, to smooth and polish, il..scoccescvccccsecccccssenel lO, LIZ 
— glass-grinders, to turn exactly spherical, li. ...ceccccccccsccevvcvcessesees 109 
-— for grinding lenses, directions respecting, il. ...csccccccccceccccvccsacece ald 
—— various methods of fixing, for working wood, &c. i. .ee cc ecereccceccee LOZ, 104 
Touch, an estimate of its accuracy, (note ) ii... cecccerccccccccccccccceveces OL 
Trammel, the principle of the, applied to a general instrament for drawing ellipses, ii. 51 
Tram-plates, new method of laying, ji. ....... VOCS Se wees ebeeoeeecerewcecee BFL 
Trap, a man, which secures without maiming the person, il. ...cccescccccsnsees SIO 
Trees, fir, should be planted thick, il, a ee 357 
system of pruning for, li, . 2. cee eee eects c resent ecccscceccess SOE 
the injury sustained by, if left to the course of nature, fi, ....eceveeee 357 
the thinning of, next essential to pruning, li... .ccscccsencevcesseeee JOD 
those which are tallest, and clearest of boughs and knots, have the best 
QIAN, Llc ecesssecces ee eee ee ee ee Pere eeeeseveseeneseeeseneses 859 
why each kind 1s best planted neparately, li... cccecreccvecevsseeves OE 
Tremors, of reflecting telescopes, causes Of, li... cerca cccccccccccsesececeee LUG 
Tripoly, used in polishing lenses, ii, ... cece eee cececccvcccecceccccevesceces 12D 
Trotter, Wis Curcviinear BAW lew 6 hence Seo iis 60666 6 ORR ee ewes cede eesecccces LIG 
Troughton, his method of dividing astronomica) and other instruments by ocular 
InspectiOn, ile .s.eees Cee veroreneccensccevsesenoccececssesenesesese§ = 
Trunkmakers, paste for the use of, made from potatoes, ii. os cccacececcecseees B00 
T-squaie, an improved, il. CORP eeEe TC oR eH HEHEHE HER HHH HHEHSH HLH RHEE HOR ERE ES 273 
Trevithick and Dickenson, their inventions relative to naval architecture, i....... 260 
Tube, slate-pencils formed by passing through a sharp-ended, i.......sceseseceee 194 
Turpentine, spirits of, colours which dissolve in, used for staining steatites,ii...... 81 
——— spirit of, to dissolve copal in, ii... ec cee cece cece coe nscccecsnseces L9G 
Turrel, his instrament for drawing in perspective, iis scsccscccccececccccecces 16 
-——— his method of constructing a drawing board and T-square, ii. .......eseee0 274 
-—— his new mode of manufacturing chemical muffles, i. ....0..cccececceccess 90 
V. 
Value, commercial, of the fixed alkalies, to ascertain, 1. ..cscccccccccssesssees 200 
Valve, construction ofa clack, for a pump, easily repairable, i.........cceeeeeee 148 
how and why applied to the nozzles of bellows used in refining, i. ...+eeeees 189 
Varnish, ablack clastic, ilies sccecdse esse es'eses b0-00b caecevcesteesdeesseee OLS 
~——--—— ainber, colours which dissolve in, used for staining steatites, ii, ....e0++2. 81 
does not prevent the atmospheric pressure from penetiating boxwood, il. .. 234 
Varnish, properties of, made with the spirit from the tar of pit-coal, i,..sesesesee 2 
Varty, his method of preventing accidents, occasioned by linch-pins coming out, i. 308 
Vat, size of a, in Meux’s brewhouse, i. Cm neteeesees ert eeeereesreneeenesenn 329 
Veins, crown-glass contains fewer than flint-glass, ii, wc. scesenvcceccecssssece 196 
Veins, to discover in glass, ii. SCOHHHMHOHHeHSHAEHHE HELE HEHEHE EREE RE DOSE HOM 118 
Velocity, & ubiversal regulator, Locecereserccceteereneereonecesccaneseenne 104 
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Velocity, of machinery, machine for measuring, i. ..cesceccascceccecccccsence 
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